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PREFACE TO THE THIBD EDITION. 



By universal consent the physical faculties of man 
haye been divided into five sensesy — eeeing, hearing, 
touching, tasting, and smelling. It is of matter per- 
taining to the last- mentioned faculty that this book 
mainly treats. . Of the five senses, that of smelling is 
the least valued, and, as a consequence, is the least 
tutored; but from this, our own act, we must not 
conclude that it is of insignificant importance to our 
welikre and happiness. 

By neglecting to tutor the sense of smelling, we 
are constantly led to breathe impure air, and thus 
poison the body by neglecting the warning given at 
the gate of the lungs. Persons who use perfumes 
are more sensitive to the presence of a vitiated at- 
mosphere than those who consider the faculty of 
smelling as an almost useless gift 

In the early ages of the world perfumes were con- 
stantly used, and they had the high sanction of Scrip- 
tural authority. 
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XII PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

The patrons of perfumery have always been con- 
sidered the most civilized and refined people in the 
world. If refiucmeut couaists in knowing how to 
enjoy the faculties which we possess, then must we 
learn not only how to appreciate the harmony of 
color and form, in order to please the sight; the 
melody of sweet sounds, to delight the ear; the com- 
fort of appropriate fabrics, to cover the body, and to 
please the touch; but the smelling faculty must be 
shown how to gratify itself with the odoriferous pro- 
ducts of the garden and tlie forest. 

Pathologically considered, the use of perfumes is 
in the highest degree prophylactic; the refreshing 
feeling imparted by the citrine odors to an invalid is 
well known. The occasional sacrifice of incense in 
the fever chamber will prevent infection. The odors 
of plants are all antiseptic. 

The commercial value of flowers is of no mean im- 
portance to the wealth of nations. But, vast as is 
the consumption of perfumes by the people under 
the rule of the British Empire, littie has been done 
in England, either at home or in her tropical col- 
onies, towards the establishment of flower-farms, or 
the production of the raw odorous substances in de- 
mand by the manufacturing perfumers of Britain; 
consequently, nearly the whgle are the produce of 
foreign countries. 

The climate of some of the British colonies espe- 
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■cially fits them for the production of odors from 

£owers that require elevated temperature to bring 
them to perfection. 

But for the lamented death of Mr. Charles Piesse,* 
Colonial Secretary for Western Australia^ iiower- 
&rm8 would doubtless have been established in that 
colony loug ere the publication of this work. Though 
thus personally frustrated in adapting a new and use- 
ful description of labor to British enterprise, I am 
no less sanguine of the iiual results iu other bands. 

Horticulturists being generally unacquainted with 
the methods of economizing the scents from the 
flowers they cultivate, entirely lose what would other- 
wise be a profitable source of income. For many 
ages the Cornish miners, while working the -tin 
streams, threw the copper ore over the clifls into the 
sea; how much wealth was thus cast away by ignor- 
ance, we know not; but there is a perfect parallel 
between the old miners and the modem gardeners. 

For more than a century ^or to the Victorian era, 
perfumes were out of favor in England ; the people 
were of the idea of Socrates, who objected to the use 
of perfumery altogether. In these modern days, 
however, civilization has revived, and there is restored 
with it one of its concomitants. It is mentioned in 
" Chambers's Cyclopaedia," published in 1740, that 



* Brother of the ftutbop. 
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perfumes were disused here (in England), but were- 
d la mode in Italy and Spain. 

In 1822 the first book devoted to this subject ap- 
peared in our language ; it was the work of Charles 
Lilly, edited by Colidn Mackenzie; Mr. Lilly is de- 
scribed as " that celebrated perfumer at the corner of 
Beaufort Buildings, in the Strand/' and who was 
spoken of in the Speetaicr^ TaUer, and Guardian, Kow, 
judging this work to represent the knowledge of the 
art of perfumery in this country at that period, it 
must be admitted that it was very imperfect: a cen- 
tury of neglect had done its work, and the art had 
been lost 

Five-and-twenty years elapsed, and the whole com- 
merce of England began to show considerable vitality, 
— ^the founding of the Australian colonies, the dis- 
covery of gold in California and in Australia, the in- 
troduction of railways, the application of steam to 
shipping, and other causes, has produced a great in- 
crease in our commerce? Amongst other things the 
export of perfumery has increased. 

In Italy, Sardinia, Sicily, and Southern France, some 
half-dozen flowers — jasmine, rose, acacia, orange, ber- 
gamot, tuberose, and violet — are extensively grown 
for perfumery, and are now easily imported for man- 
ufacture into England. Tropical produce, together 
with musk, ambergris, castor, and other raw materials 
for the perfumer's laboratory, comes to the British 
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market before it reaches Continental cities. There 
is, therefore, no natural reason why the perfomery 
trade should not take the highest position in this 
country; even if it does not exceed that of Germany 
and France, it might at least equal it 

Transparent soap was the invention of an English- 
man, yet he is stiU prevented from reaping the benefit 
of his valuable invention by the excise duty on the 
spirit which is necessary for its manufacture; the 
consequence is that German and American transpar> 
ent soap is imported into England to the detriment 
of our trade. I do not view these excise duties on 
trade products as affecting the individual manufiEus 
turer, because it is admitted that the individual must 
suifer for the multitude ; but in consequence of these 
excise duties the source of revenue (commerce), is 
withered in the germ. It is true that under " certain 
regulations" perfumers can export" scented spirit 
free from duty, but the expenses incurred to do so 
are so great that they all but equal the benefit derived. 
Still tiie English perfumery trade is rapidly advanc- 
ing, and finding favor from Brazil to New York, 
from Australia to India and Eussia. I think I am 
justified in saying this &vor is not ill bestowed, for 
England now produces the finest perfumery in the 
world. 

If this work has contributed in any measure to 
r^se the manufiu^re of perfumery in England to its 
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present mercantile importance my labors have not 
been in vain; and I am happy in thus adding to the 
industrial resources of my coimtry. 

The exportation of perfumery has exactly doubled 
in value since the date of the first edition of this work, 
and this, too, in spite of the almost prohibitory tariff 
levied by our Indian Government, and the cessation 
of trade with tiie two Americas. 

To my German translator, and to my American 
reprinters, I commend the present edition. 

G. W. Sbftimus Pibssb. 
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INTRODUCTION AND HISTORY. 



SECTION L 

By If atore's swift and secret working hand 
Tho o^nrdon glows, and fills the liberal ur 
With lavish odors. 

There let me draw 
Ethereal soul, there drink r«!viving gales, 
Profusely breathing from the spicy groves 
And vales of fragrance. Thomson. 

Among the numerous gratitications derived from 
the cultivation of flowersy that of rearing them for 
the sake of their perfames stands pre-eminent. It is 
proved from the oldest records, that perfumes have 
been iii use from the earliest periods. The origin of 
this, like that of many other arts, is lost in the depth 
of its antiquity; though it had its rise, no doubt, in 
religious observances. Among the nations of an- 
tiquity, an ofiering of perfumes was regarded as a 
token of the most profound respect and homage. In- 

2 
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cense, or Frankincenee, which exudes by incision 

and dries as a gum, from Arbor ihurifera, was formerly 
burned in the temples of all religions, in honor of 
the divinities that were there adored. Many of the ' 
primitive Ohristians were put to death becaase they 
wonid not offer incense to idols: 

The origin of perAimery Pliny traces to the Batt ; and bis opinion 
18 fiilly borne out by the inspired writers, whose frequent allusions 

to perAunes and aromatics prove the very early and extensive em- 
ployment of the luxury by nations in whose land flourish the aloOi 
cinnamon, sandal-wood, camphor, nutmeg, and cloves ; the incense 
tree which it was the sacrod ])rivilo^o of the Snhjei to gather, the 
balsam trees, the sorrowful nyctenthes which pours forth its rich 
odors in the twiliglit, the Nilioa in whose blossoms the bees are said 
to hum themselves to sleej), und the sweet Elcaya ; these, and a 
forest of others, are the property of the East, and for ages were dis- 
regarded by the rest of the world. Homer but twice alludes to any- 
thing of the sort being in use among the Greeks ; and centuries after 
the Jews had been commanded to make incense, the Atbmiians 
were forbidden by Solon to use perfiimery. Among the Laoed»* 
monians, the luxury was always discountenanced, and perfhmws 
were expelled the city as wasters of oil, upon the same principle 
that they dismissed aU who dyed wool because they destroyed its 
whiteness. In Athens the case was different : in spite of Solon's 
prohibition a taste for perfumery grew apace, and its indulgence 
was brought to a higher pitch of refinement than it has ever en- 
joyed before or since. Though the East supplied the Athenians 
with the most valued gums and ointments, they added largely to the 
stock of fraf^rant plants already in use. Apollonius, of Herophila, 
wrote a treatise on perfume : " The iris," he says, «• is best at Elis, 
and at Cyzicus ; perfume from roses is most excellent at Phasalis, 
Naples, and Capua; that made from crocuses is in highest perfection 
at Soli, in Cilicia, and at Rhodes ; the essence of spikenard is best at 
Tanius ; the extract of vine-leaves at Cyprus, and at Adramyttium ; 
the best perfume from marjoram and from apples comes from Cos; 
Egypt bears the palm for its essence of Cypirus, and the next best 
is the Oyprian and Fhcsnician, and after them comes the Sidonian ; 
the perfUme called Puuithenaicum is made at Athens ; and those 
called Metopian and Mendesian are prepared with the greatest skill 
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in Egypt." Still the superior excellence of each perfume is owing 
to the purveyors, and the materiab, and the artisti, and not to the 
place itself. 

The boxes in which the unguents were carried were generally 
made of alabaster, highly ornamented, and must hare formed an 
expensive item in the jeweller's hill. But if we may believe a 
passage in the SUtiUr of Alexis, even this extravaganoe has been ex- 
ceeded: 

For be anoint Idmsolf 
Dipped not his finger into alabaster, 
The vulgar practice of a former age ; 
Bat be let fly four doves, with unguents drenched, 
Not of one sort, bat every bird a perfame bore 
PeoaUar, and (Ufiiriiig from the r«st ; 
And they her'riag annmd as, fron their heaTy wtags 
Showered their sweets upon oar rebss aad ftiniitnre. 
And I — ^be not too envious, gentlemen — 
I was BBjself bedewed with violet odors ! 

The room in which an entertainment was given was always per- 
fumed, either by burning Incense or sprinkling the fUmiture with 
scented waters— an unneoeisaiy measure, when we eonsider the 
lavish manner in which the guests were anointed. Bach portion 
of the body had its appropriate <^ or essence. Mint was recom- 
mended for the arms; palm-oil for the jaws and breast; the ^e- 
browB and hair were anointed with an unguent extracted from mar- 
joram; the knees and neck with the essence of ground Ivy. This 
last was benefldal at drinking parties, as also was the perftune ob- 
tained from roses ; the quince yielded an essence suitable to the 
lethargic and dysp^lic; the perfume extracted from vine-leaves 
kept the mind clear, and that from white violets was good for di- 
gestion. 

The fashion of anointing the head at banquets is said to liavc 
arisen from an idea that the heating effects of wine would be better 
borne when the head was wet, just as a patient who labors under 
a burning fever is relieved by the application of a lotion. Aristotle 
proved that his habits of observation had led him to a different and 
truer conclusion, when he attributed the frequent occurrence of 
gray hair to the drying nature of the spices employed in the un- 
guents. Kor did he stand alone in condemning their excessive use. 
It was not without a meaning that Sophocles represented Venus, 
the goddess of pleasure, perfluned, and looking in a mirror ; and 
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Minorvn. goddess of intellect and virtue, as using oil and gymnas- 
tic exercises. Chrysippus sought in the derivation of the word an 
objection to the hixury ; but tlie ntternpt was so far-fetched fairly 
to expose him to the satire of an ancient wit, that " if there wen- no 
physicians, there would be nothing in the world so stupid as gram- 
marians." 

Socrates disapproved of all perfumes. " There is the same smell," 
he said, '*Ib a slaye and a gentleman, when both are perftuned ;" a 
remark that made little impression upon hiB pupil .^BaohineB, who 
turned perftimer, fell into debt, and attempted to borrow money 
upon the itrength of his buBineas. Alexander the Qreat was more 
attentive to the reboke of his tutor, Leonides, for his wasteful ex- 
penditure of incense in his sacrifices. •< It would be time for him,*' 
his master told him, <*80 to worship when he had conquered the 
countries tiiat produced the frankincense." The king remembered 
the lesson ; and when he had taken possession of Arabia, he do* 
spatched a cargo of frankincense and myrrh to his old tutor. 

From Greece perfumes quickly made their way to Rome; and 
although their sale was at first strictly prohibited, their employ- 
ment became more and more extravagant, until even the cnglcs and 
standards were thought unfit to face tho barbarian hosl.s of North- 
ern Europe unless they had been duly anointed before battle ; and 
should the engagement have proved 8uccet^sful, the ceremony was 
repeated. Such was the demand for the luxury, that the chief 
street of Capua was occupied solely by perfiimers. The incense 
burnt by Nero upon the ftmeral pyre of his wife Poppoea, exceeded 
the annual production of spices in Arabia. At a rather earlier 
period, Platuius Flanous, when proscribed by the trlumyirs, was 
betrayed by his perftimes. His place of concealment got wind, 
and disooTcred him to his pursuers.* 

It is time that we leave these classic scenes, passing 
oveiL the perfumed gloves and fatal caskets prepared 
by Hen6, the chemist, astrologer, and perfamer, for 

the use of his mistress, Catheriue de Medicis. 

Describing the spectacles and Amphitheatre at 
Borne, Gibbonf observes, "the air of the Amphi- 



Fraser's Magazine. f 1. ii, chap, xii, p. lOi. 
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theatre was continually refreshed by the playing of 
fountains, and profusely impregnated by the grateful 
scent of aromatics/' 

In the Romish Church incense is nsed in many 
ceremonies, and particularly at the solemn funerals 
of the hierarchy, and other personages of exalted 
rank. 

Pliny makes a note of the tree from which frank- 
incense is procured ; and certain passages in his works 
indicate that dried flowers were used in his time by 

way of perfume, and that they were, as now, mixed 
with spices, a compound which the modern perfumer 
calls pot-pourri^ used for scenting apartments, and 
generally placed in some ornamental vase. 

It was not uncommon among the Egyptian ladies 
to carry about the person a little pouch of odoriferous 
gums, as is the case to the present day among the 
Chinese, and to wear beads made of scented wood. 
The bdellium " mentioned by Moses in Genesis is 
a perfuming gum, resembling frankincense^ if not 
identical with it 

Several passages in Exodus and also in other parts 
of the Scriptures,* prove the use of perfumes at a very 
early period among the Hebrews. In the thirtieth 
chapter of Exodus the Lord said unto Moses : 

1. And thou shall make an altar to burn incense upon ; of Shit- 
tim wood shalt thou mftkc it. . . . 7. And Aaron shall burn thereon 
sweet incense every morning ; when he dresseth the lamps he shall 
burn inceiue upon it. . . . 84. Take unto thee sweet spices, stactO| 



* G«n. zxzyii; Exodus zzx; Pb. ezzxiU; Exodus xl; Numb. 
ZTi ; 2 Cition. zzvi ; Is. xzzix ; 2 Ghron. ix ; Cant iv ; St. Mark 
ziT ; Ps. zlv ; Proy. yii ; Est. ii ; Cant i j St Jobn zix ; 2 Kings hu 

a* 
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and onyehn, and galbanum ; these sweet spices with pure frankin- 
cense : of oftch shall there be a like weight. . . . 35. And thou 
shalt make it a perfume, a confection after .the art of tho apotlie- 
cary,* temperedf together, pure and holy. ... 86. And thou shalt 
beat some of it very small, and put of it before the testimony in the 
tabernacle of the congregration, whore I will meet with thee; it 
shall be unto you most holy. ... 37. And an fur the perfume which 
thou shalt make, ye shall not make to yourselves according to tho 
eomposition thereof ; it ahall be unto thee holy for the Lord. . . . 
88. Whosoever shall make like unto that to smell thereto, shall even 
be cut off from his people. 

It was from this religiotts custom, of employing incense in the 
ancient temples, that the royal prophet drew that beautiftil simile 
of his, when he petitioned that his prayers might ascend before the 
Lord like incense. It was while all the multitude was praying 
without, at tho hour of incense, that there appeared to Zachary an 
angel of the Lord, standing on the right side of the altar of incense. 
(Luke 1: 10.) That the nations attached a meaning, not only of 
personal reverence, but also of religious homage, to an offering of 
incense, is demonstrable from the instance of the Magi, who, hay» 
ing fallen down to adore the new-born Jesus, and recognized his 
Divinity, presented Him with gold, myrrh, and frankincense, Tho 
primitive Christians imitated the example of the Jews, and adopted 
the use of incense at the celebration of the Liturgy. St. Ephra^m, 
a father of the Syriac Church, directed in his will that no aromatic 
perfumes should be bestowed upon him at his funeral, but that the 
spices should rather be given to the sanctuary. Tho use of incense 
in all the Oriental Churches is perpetual, and almost daily ; nor do 
any of them eyer celebrate their Liturgy without it, unless com- 
pelled by necessity. The Coptic, as well as other Eastern Chris- 
tians, observe the same ceremonial as the Latin Church in incens- 
ing their altar, the sacred vessels, and ecclesiastical personages.! 



* In Brs. D'Oyly and ICant's Bible this word *' apothecary," is 
italicized petfumer. 

f *' Tempered." The same writers render this word salted^ that 
is, mixed with nitre, which is probably tiie correct interpretation, 
because such a mixture of resinous substances would not burn kindly 
without bping previously "tempered" with saltpetre. 

I Dr. Kock's Hierurgia, 
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The Rev. T. J. Buckton, describing ihe preehus 

oininieiii of the Scriptures, says : 

The sacred oil, with which the tabernacle, the ark of the cove- 
nant, tlie golden candlestick, the table, the altar of incense, the altar 
of bornt-olferings, the Uyer, and all tlia saored QtenBik, and indeed 
the prieats tlieiiiaelTea, were anointed, was composed of a hin of the 
oil of olives, of the richest mjfrrh^ of eaatia, otemiuanon, and of sweet 
tttkmu8. The proportions of the mixture were 600 parts of the 
myrrh and cassia, and 2fi0 each of the cinnamon and calamus. This 
ointment could not be applied to any other purpose. (Bxod. 80: 
20^.) The Septuagint names one of the ingredients, the myrrh, 
w^ipviif UXacrrit, which Corresponds with the myrrh, fivpov papvriiiov of 
Matthew (26:7), described as ijoXt(«X^ by Mark (14 and as 
««X6ri^«f by John (12 : 3). The ointment probably prepared for 
Lazarus, which his sister Mary poured on the head and body of our 
Lord, consisted therefore of one only of the four ingredients of the 
sacred oil in use in the first Temple. Judas reprehended this anoint- 
ing, as practised at banquets, as an extravagant luxury. 8o Mar- 
tial (ill, xii, 4) says: 

"Qai non ocenat et nngitur, Faballo, 
Bie vere mlhl mortaiui ridster." 

This view was corrected by our Lord, who says it was done pre- 
paratory to his entombment. (Mark 14:8.) Thus Jahn, in ex- 
plaining the above passages in the Gtospels, says : It was their 
custom to «epend upon the dead, aromatic substances, especially 
myrrh and aloes, which were brought from Arabia. This ceremony 
is expressed by the Oreek verb lPTmpt^$ip [to embalm or entomb], 
and was performed by the neighbors and relations." 

In the other case (Luke 7 : 37) the myrrh was only applied to 
the feet of our Lord after washing, and previous to partaking of a 
meal, — a common practice of antiquity, and once performed by our 
Lord himself to his disciples; when, however, no mention is made 
of anointing, it being probably too costly for general use. At 
Sparta, the selling of perfumed ointments was wholly prohibited ; 
and in Athens, men were not allowed to engage in it. Different 
ointments were used for different parts of the body. — Kschxnburo, 
iii, s. 170. 
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Gibbon* says : 

In tk magnifioent temple, raised on Palatine Mount, the saorifleea 
of the god Elagabalus (the sun) were celebrated, with every dnsum- 
stanee of cost and solemnity. The rarest aromatics were proAisely 
consumed on his altar. 

Horace, in an ode celebrating the return of Augus- 
tus from Spain, bids his slaves go and seek for per- 
fumes, and desires the tuneful Keacra to make Imste 
and collect into a knot her scented hair. These pas- 
sages sufficiently indicate the elegant direction which 
the taste of the Romans took in the days of this 
poet| who himself was a voluptuary in flowers and 
fragrances. 

Perfumes were used in the Church service, not only 
under the form of incense, but also mixed in the oil 

and wax for the lamps and lights commanded to be 
burned in the house of the Lord. The brilliancy and 
fragrance which were often shed around a martyr's 
sepulchre, at the celebration of his festival, by multi- 
tudes of lamps and tapers, fed with aromatics, have 
been noticed by St. Paulinus : 

With crowded lamps are these bright altars crowned, 
And waxen tapers, shedding perftime round 
From firagrant wicks, beam calm a scented ray, 
To gladden night, and ^oy e'en radiant day. f 

Constantino the Great provided fragrant oils, to be 
burned at the altars of the greater churches in Rome ; 
and St. Paulinus, of Nola, a writer of the end of the 

fourth, and beginning of the fifth century, tells us 



* Decline and Fall, vol. 1, chap. Ti, p. 284. 
f J>R. Bock's SRerurgia. 
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how, in his times, wax tapers were made for church 
use, so as to shed fragrance as they burned : 

Lmnina ceratis adolentnr odora papyrii. 

Gold, frankincense, and mvrrh, in silken ba^, are 
still presented on Twelfth-day at the Chapel Rojal 
in St. James's Palace. Formerly, the oifering was 
made by the sovereign in person. The IkdJy Post 
newspaper, on Thursday, 7th January, 1742, in- 
formed its readers that : 

Yesterday, being Twelfth-day, Us Majesty, the Dohe, and Prin- 
oenes went in state to the Chapel Boyal, as^Uted at diTine serrice, 
and daring the offertory, hia Majesty advanced to the altar ; and 
according to the andent cnitom of the kings of England, offered 
three purses fiU'd with gold, frankincense, and myrrh, in com- 
memoration of the presents made by the Sastem Magi as on that 
day at the Manifestation. 

At present, the offering is made by two persons 
connected with the Lord Chamberlain's office. These 
gentlemen approach the altar during the reading of 
the offertory sentences ; and, taking the purses said 

to contain the gold, frankincense, and myrrh, place 
them on the alms-dish, which is held forth for their 
reception by one of the officiating priests. 

A^r £dward the Confessor restored, or rather re- 
built Westminster Abbey, he was so desirous of ren- 
dering the Abbey almost unique in its attractions, 
that he endowed it with relics — in those days beyond 
all price. Among these were to be noted here " part 
of the frankincense offered to Jesus by the Eastern 
Magi."* 

* M88. of the time of Henry 111 ; Luard's Lives of £dward the 
Confessor. 
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In accordance with an ancient custom, the Pope of 
Rome every year blesses what is called the Golden 
Eose. This flower, which is made of the purest gold, 
and ornamented with precious stones, is rubbed with 
balm and incense. His Holiness recites verses ex* 
plaining the mystic meaning of the benediction, after 
which he takes it in his left hand, and then blesses 
the people. Mass is then eel el) rated in the Sistine 
Chapel. The gold roses are ordinarily sent to female 
sovereigns, sometimes to princes, and sometimes, 
though rarely, to towns and corporations; the one of 
last year was sent to the Empress of the French, and 
that of the year before to the Queen of Spain. 

A perfume in common use, even to this day, was 
the invention of one of the earliest of the Roman 
nobles, named Frangipani, and still bears bis name; 
it is a powder, or sachet, composed of every known 
spice, in equal proportions, to which is added ground 
iris or orris root, in weight equal to the whole, with 
one per cent, of musk and civet A liquid of the 
same name, invented by his grandson Mercutio 
Frangipani, is also in common use, prepared by di- 
gesting the Frangipane powder in rectified spirits, 
which dissolves out the fragrant principles. This 
has the merit of being the most lasting perfume 
made. 

JSoiea and Queries recently published an article on 
<^ The origin of Frangipani," which has sufficient in- 
terest for us to transfer the matter to these pages. 

" Thii is the name of a oomposition sold as a porfome, and which 
of late, through the enterprise of its vendors, has been pressed on 
the attention of the pahlie through the advertising oolumns of our 
newspapers, periodicals, Ac The origin of the term seems worthy 
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of a note ; especially as many, I doubt not, have, like myself, sup- 
posed it to be without more signification than the names of other 

perfumes, but such is not the case. 

"There is in Kome a family bearing the patronymic of Frangi- 
pani, as famous in Italy as the Flantagenets and the Tudors in 
England. The origin of the name of this family is traced to a cer- 
tain office which an ancestor filled in the church — that of supplying 
the holy bread, the wafer in one of the ceremonials. Frangipani 
literally means ' broken bread,' and is derived from franffi, to break, 
and panus, bread. Hence we have the Frangipani puddings, 
which good housewives know are made with the broken bread. 
One member of this ancient family, Mntio Prangipani, served in 
France, in tbe Papal army, during the reign of Charles IX. The 
grandson of this nobleman was the Harqais Frangipani, Marshal 
des Arm^ of Louis XIII ; and he it was who InTented a method 
of pafumlng glopea, which, when so perflimed, bore the name of 

* Frangipani gloves. '* Manage, in his Orif/ini detta lAngua UttUana, 
published at Geneva in 1686, thus notices the Marquis and his in- 
vention : 

*"Da uno di que' Signori Frangipani (rabbiam veduto qui in 
Parigi) furono chiamati certi guanti porfumati, QuanU di Fran- 
gipani. ' 

"From the following passage in Le Labourour's Memoii-es de 
Casielnaujf it appears that the brother of the Marquis Frangipani 
had a share in tlie invention: 

'•'Ce dernier Marqui.s Frangipani, et son frfere mort auparavant 
luy, inventferent la composition du parfum et des odeurs qui retien- 
nent encore lenom de Frangipane.' 

** What the composition of the perfume was that gained for the 
Harquis so mnch re|Hitation, I have not been abk to discover. 
Manage, who, it will be observed, was a contemporary, and had 
met the Uarquis in Paris, alludes metelj.to perfuaned fflovea, and I 
am inclined to think that this was the only form in which the In- 
vention at first appeared. Le Laboureur speaks of his inventing 

* la composition du parfum et des odeurs,' which, perhaps, may be 
understood to refer to some essence, powder, or pommade. This 



* Vide Bayle, Diciionnaire Jffisiorique et Ontipte; Moreri, Grand 
JHcHonnaire^ ed. 1740, tome iv, p. 188. 
t £d. Bruxelles, 1781, tome ii, p. 661. 
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much, howovcr, is certain, that various compositions, aspominadef 
«Menee, and powder^ distinguished by the name of RrangipaM or 
I^wigipanet were lold by perfumers down to the Ifttter {Mirt of the 
last century, when ihey gradually fell into disuse. M. Oharlee 
Piene, a perftimer of Kioe, was certainly at that period the most 
celebrated maker of Essence de Frangipane in Borope. Daring the 
last few years, however, the name has again found its way into the 
list of perftunes, and Fhi$>g^ni is now sold more than it probably 
ever was before. The formulce for the various compoimdS|as * Pom- 
made 4 la Frangipane,' ' K prit do Frangipane,' die, are so utterly 
discrepant, and have such slender pretensions to represent the origi- 
nal, that it is needless to quote them, and I shall only refer the 
reader who wislie.-* for them to the works nauuHl below.* 

" The subject of perfumed (/lores, which I may renuirk have long 
since disapponrod from use, introduces us to some curious particu- 
lars regarding the trades of c:lover and perfumer. Savary, in his 
Dictionnaire Unirersel de Coni?n€rce (Gendve et Paris, 1760), tells us 
that the glovers of Paris constitute a considerable community, 
having statutes and laws dating so far back as 1 190. These statutes, 
aftw reoeiTing Tarious confirmations from the kings <rf France, were 
renewed, confirmed, and added to by Louis ^IV, under Letters- 
Patent, in March, 1666. The glovers are therein styled * March- 
ands Maltres Gantiers-Parfomeurs.' In' their capacity of glovers 
they had the right of making and selling gloves and mittens of all 
sorts of materials, as well as the skins used in making gloves ; while 
as perfumers they enjoyed the privilege of perfuming gloves, and 
of selling all manner of perfumes. Perfumed skins were imported 
firom Spain and Italy, and were used for making gloves, purses, 
pouches, &c. ; they were very expensive and * fort k la mode,' but 
their powerful odor led to their disuse as gloves, but, nevertheless, 
'Peau d'Espagne'is inconsiderable demand for })erfuming letter 
paper. There were issued to the public, from the Laboratory of 
Flowers, in New Bond Street, last year, 1808 pieces of four inches 
square. With regard to gloves, Savary remarks: 

***Il8'en tiroit autrefois quantite de parfurmSs d'Espagne et de 
Rome; mais leur forte odeur de muse, d'ambrc et de civette, qu'on 
ne pouvoit soutenir sans incommodit^, a fiut que la mode et Pusage 



* Cclnart, Nouveau Manuel eompUte du Parfnmeur^ Paris, 1864, 
18mo. ; Piesse, Art of Ftrfumery, London, 1866, 8vo. 
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e'en sont presque perdus; Ics plus estim^ de ces Gans ^toient les 
Guns de Franchipane et ceux do Neroli.'* 

**Many receipts are extant for the perfuming of gloves, and 
fhough gome of them are curious, they are too lengthy for me to 
quote more tium the tifleB. Ken,Ui^8eer0Hd0taSigHoraI$abeUa 
(hrtuen^ guaUneoiUeHgoiio Cbie MBneraU, MUtdiebmHf ArfifieiUm^i 
Akihmiiek0f e tnoUe de PArU Prqfumatoriaf tgpparimmii a cgtd gran 
IXgnaria (Yenet, 1674, 12mo.) we find direotioiiB for < OoneU di 
goftnti perfettiasima, ooa mmco ed ambraean,' and again <Conoia 
di granti senza musco perfetta.' I have also before me, from an 
old French work published at Lyons in 1667 ,t the precise directions 
for < Civette trteezqnise ponrparftimergands et en oindreles mains.' 
In these compositions musk, ambergris, and civet were the chief 
perfumes ; and as they were applied inside the gloves, combined with 
some sort of oil or grease, their use at the present day would be 
thought intolerable. The gloves of Frangipani were also prepared 
with grease, as I think we may gather from the following lines of 
Cerisantes :| 

'Amioe, nil me sicat aaisik javat 

Pulvere vel Cyprio 
Comam nitentem peotere ; 
Vel qa&s BritaDnus t«xait smbtiliter 

Jaetare Teatis tmias; 
Ysl qnam ftruuxit FianglpaiMS Ipsenet 

Pelle, manom giaellMa. 
GoriUa pooUls pronieie.' 

*(The word Franchipeuu, w Frangipane^ is applied in French 
cookery to a sort of pastry composed of almonds, cream, sugar, 
In the West Indies it is used to designate the fruits of Plumiera 
alba L., and P. rubra L., because, according to Meratand De Lens,^ 



♦ Tome ii. p. 619. 

f Lea Secrets du Seigneur Alexis Piemontois. 

X They form part of an ode addressed "Ad Vincentem Victu- 
rum," which may be found at the end of the Latin letters of Balzac 
(B<Utaeii Carminum lAbri tres: ^uadem Epistolas SeledoBf ed. .Mg* 
Kenagio, l^ris, 1650, 4to.). 

i DieL de la Mature MidieaXe, tome 40& 

3 
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< on retrotive dftns oet fruits mtn le goAt de not frftneUpanet.' If 
these fruits are eatable, it is remarkable that neither Sloane nor 
Lunan mentions the fact* I^ranfipani§r is, however, the French 
name of the Plumierd: — ^D. H." 

One Mercutio Frangipani, who lived in 1493, was a famons 
botanist and traveller, famous as being one of the Columbus expe- 
dition when they visited the West India Islands. The Bailors, as 
they approached Antigua, discovered a delicious fragrance in the 
air. This Mercutio told them, must be derived from sweet-smell- 
ing flowers. On landing they found vast quantities of the Plumiera 
Alba, in full bloom, rendering the air redolent with rich odor, and 
from this plant, which the present inhabitants of Antigua call the 
Frangipani flower, is distilled that exquisite fragrance which is 
now so popular in fashionable circles. 

The trade for the East in perfume-drugs caused many a vessel to 
spread its sails to the Red Sea, and many a camel to plod over that 
tract which gave to Greece and Syria their importance as markets, 
and vitality to the rocky city of Petra. Southern Italy was not 
long ere it oocapied itself in ministering to the luxury of the wealthy, 
by manulhcturing scented unguents and perfiimes. So numeiotts 
were the UNOVUvTABn or perftimers, that they are said to have 
filled the great street of ancient Capua. — ^Hovmanit. 

It was a dictum of the celebrated Beau Brummell 
that no man of fiewhiou should use perfames, but send 
his linen to be washed and dried on Hampstead 
Heath. Few subscribed to this arbitrary mandate ; 
and it certainly opposed all precedent, both in ancient 
and modern times. The use of aromatics in the East 
may be dated firom the remotest antiquity; and, even 
at the present day, to sprinkle guests with rose-water 
and perfume them with aloes-wood at the close of 
every visit, is deemed a token of hospitality and 
friendship. In that excellent book, which portrays 
the domestic life of the early Orientals, The Arabian 
NightSf there will be found several passages indicating 
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the ase of perfumeg; tbos in the story of The Barber^s 

Second Brother, who finding himself enticed into the 
palace of the Grand Vizier's lady to he made a sport 
and fool of for her amusement, had his eyebrows painted 
like a woman^ his heard shaved off, and loas then per- 
fumed with wood of aioea and rose-water, Arabia is the 
country of perfumes; and in more ancient times it 
was the practice to keep them in shells, which were 
thrown up large and heautiful on the shores of the 
Ked Sea. Horace alludes to the same practice as 
prevalent at Rome when he floarished : 

Funde capacibu' 
Unguenta de conchis. 

Again he sings : 

Fill up the polished bowls with oblivious music; pour out the 
perfumed ointment from the capacious shells. 

Perfumes were also thought to keep well in vessels 
made of alabaster. Pliny explains the shape of these 
vessels by comparing them to the pearls called elenchi, 
which are known to have been shaped like pears. In 
hot climates fragrant oils dispersed unpleasant odors 
which heat is apt to generate, and thus became essen- 
tial to the enjoyment of social life. The poets of 
Greece and Kome were loud in the praise of perfumes. 
Thus Anacreon (Ode XV) exclaims : 

Let my hair with unguenta flow, 
With rosy garlands crown my brow. 

The magic power of Medea consisted in her skill 

as a perfumer, and as an invent ress of warm vapor- 
baths. Mr. Beloe says of her that she first of all dis- 
covered a flower which could make the color of the 
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luur black or wldte: saohi therefore, as wished to 
have black hair instead of white, by her means ob- 
tained their wish. That the professors of the medical 

art might not discover her secrets, she used fomenta- 
tions in her baths in secret. These made men more 
active, and improved their health ; and as her appa- 
ratus consisted of a caldron, wood, and &re, it was 
believed that her patients were in reality boiled. 
Pelias, an old and infirm man, using this operation, 
died in the process. 

But these practices were not confined to Oriental 
nations ; for Herodotus (Melpomene, c. Izxv) sajs : 
<*The Scjthian women bruise under a stone some 
wood of the cypress, cedar, and frankincense ; upon 
this they pour a quantity of water till it becomes of a 
certain consistency, with which they anoint the body 
and the face. This at the time imparts an agreeable 
odor, and when removed on the following day gives 
the skin a soft and beautiful appearance.'' In the 
athletic exercises of the Olympic games, wrestlers and 
pancratists always anointed their limbs to render 
them more supple. In Greece the perfumes of Athens 
were most esteemed, as we learn from a curious pas- 
sage preserved in Athenssus, from a fragment of the 
writings of Antiphttnes, and the whole may amuse 
my readers. It runs thus, showing from what coun- 
tries diff'erent degrees of excellence were obtained in 
his time ; " A cook from Elis ; a caldron from Ar- 
gos; wine of Fhlius ; tapestry of Corinth ; fish from 
Bicyon ; cheese from Sicily ; the perfumes of Athens ; 
and the eels of Bcsotia.'' 

Sir John liowring says that some porcelain jars 
were found in the acyacent ruins to the Pyramids, 
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which contained cosmetics and perfumes three to four 
thousand years old ; these jars bore Chinese inscrip- 
tionsy the same which he has since traced among the 
CbineBe poets of about the earlier period. 
In the Uvea of the Queens of Mtgland we read : 
Perfhmes were never richer, more elaborate, more 
costly or more delicate than in the reign of Elizabeth." 
Her Majesty's nasal organs were particularly fine; 
and nothing ofiended her more than an unpleasant 
smell. Perfumes and cosmetics of all kinds were in 
general use. The cosmetics and other smaller ac- 
cessories to a lady's toilet were kept in boxes strongly 
impregnated with some favorite odor, and were called 
" sweet coffers.'' This term perpetually occurs in 
the old writers ; they were reckoned a necessary part 
of the furniture of all state bed-chambers, and a fair 
criterion, by their form and richness, of the taste and 
liberality of the owner. The bottles of perfume con- 
nected with the common labors ol the toilet were 

■as 

called casting bottles." The pomander, which origi- 
nally was meant only as a preventive of infection, as 
a camphor-bag is now, but became an article of fash- 
ionable luxury amongst people of rank, was a little 

ball of perfumed paste worn in the pocket, or hung 
round the neck. They soon became mediums for the 
most exquisite devices in jewelry, and were fre- 
quently offered as complimentary tokens, like the 
snuff-boxes of the present day. Many pomanders 
were presented to Queen Elizabeth as new-year's 
gifts, and among the list is the somewhat puzzling 
item of 

" A farye girdle of pomander.'' 

Perfumed gloves were also fiishionable. 

3* 
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Elizabeth had a cloak of Spanish perfamed leather, 

the value of which may be estimated by stating that 
pieces of " Peau d'Espagne " are now sold by the 
Bond Street perfamers of Loudon at the rate of one 
shilling the square inch ; even her shoes were per- 
fhmed. The city of coarse soon imitated the ftshion 
of the conrt, as is apparent from frequent allusion by 
the dramatic writers of the time. 

The extensive and free use made of essences and 
scents at this period gave rise to numerous satirical 
observations by the authors of the day. In AMSTxr'a 
Mao Bath GnkUf — Bath then becoming the focus of 
everything refined and feshionable— 

Bring, ob bring tbe essence pot I 
Amber, miuk, and bergamot, 
Baa de diipre, eaa de luoe, 
Sanspareil and dtron Juioe. 

As an indication of the ** spirit of the times of the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, we may here 

mention that an Act was introduced into the English 
Parliamenti in 1770 : 

"That all womon, of whatever age, rank, profession, or degree, 
whether virgins, maids, or widows, that shall, from and after such 
Act, impose upon, seduce, and betray into matrimony, any of His 
Majesty's subjects, by the scents, paints, cosmetic washes, artificial 
ieeihj/alse hair, Spanish wool (wool impregnated with carmine, and 
used to this day as a rouge), iron stays, hoops, high-heeled shoes, 
bolstered hips, shall incur the penalty of the law now in force 
against witdicralt and like mifldemeanore, and that the marriage, 
upon oonviotlon, aball stand null and void." 

In KiCHOLs's Progress of Queen Elizaheih, he men- 
tions that at Hawkstead, among the rooms on the 
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ground floor was one called the *^ still-room," an 
apartment wbere ladies of the conrt much amused 

themselves in distilling fragrant waters. 

In the " Korthumberlaud Household Book," a work 
so often quoted by hifitoriansi there appears the follow- 
ing list of plants : Roses, Borage, Fumitory, Brakes, 
Columbynes, Oak-leaf, Harts-tongue, Draggon, Par^ 
celly, Balme, Walnut-leaves, Ox-tongue, Primrose, 
Sage, Sorrel, Betony, Cowslip, Elder-flowers, Mary- 
gold, Tansy, and others, all for the use of the still- 
room. 

All great men's houses possessed sueh an apartment, 
and ladies took lessons in the art of preparing per- 
fumes and washes. 

Shakspeare makes Cleopatra study (though it would 
seem for dangerous purposes) the properties of plants, 
and Cymheline order the gathering of innocent flow- 
ers, to cover as guilty an object 

Advocating the proper use of the ol^tory flieulty 
as we do, it gives pleasure to quote a passage hear- 
ing upon the subject from Sir W. Tbmple's ^say on 
MeaUh and Lang Life, 

Fumigation, or the lue of toenti, Sb not» that I know of, at all 
practiflod in our modem pliydc, nor the power and Yirtuee of them 
considered among us, yet they may have as much to do good, for 
aught I know, as to do harm, and eontrihute to health as well as 
disease, which is too much folt liy experience in all that are infec- 
tions, and by the operations of some poisons that are received by 
the smelL How reviving as well as pleaBing some scents of herbs 
and flowers are, is obvious to all ; how great virtues they may have 
in diseases, especially of the bead, is known to few, but may easily 
be conjectured by any thinking man 

I remember, he continues, that walking in a long gallery of the 
Indian House of Amsterdam, where vast quaDtitiee of mace, cloves. 
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and nntmcgi were kept in great open ohesta all slong one ride of 
the room, I found aomething so reviTing bj the perfiimed air| that 

I took notice of it to the company with me, which was a great deal, 
and they all were sensible of the same effect, which is enough to 
■how the power of imella and thdr operations both upon the health 
and hamor. 

Thanks to Stow, we are acquainted with the exact 
period at which perfumes were introduced into Eng- 
land. 

Milleners or haberdashers, he says, had not then any gloves 
imbroydered or trimmed with gold or Bilke ; neither could they 
make any costly wash or perfume, until about the fifteenth yeer© of 
the queen (Elizaboth), the Right Honourable Edward do Verc, 
Earl of Oxford, catne from Italy, and brought with him gloves, 
gweote bagges, a perfumed leather jerkin, and other pleasant things; 
and that yeere the queeno had a pair of pcrt'iinied gloves, trimmed 
only with four tuffes, or roses of coloured i^ilk : the queenetook such 
plcaiiure in those gloves, that she was pictured with those gloves 
upon her handes, and for many yeeres after it was called " the Earl 
of Oxford's perfUme." 

The old comedies of Elizabeth's time are full of 
alluBions to oils and essences^ qainteBsences, poma- 
tums, perfumes, and paint, white and red. Strutt 

quotes a MS. receipt of this date to make the face of 

II beautiful color. A person desirous of improving 
his coiuplexion was to be placed iu a bath, that he 
might perspire freely, and afterwards to wash his 
face with wine, and ^'so should he be both faire and 
ruddy." The Earl of Shrewsbury, who had charge 
of the unfortunate Queen of Scots, made an applica- 
tion for an increased allowance, ou the ground of her 
expensive liabit of bathing in wine. Generally, elder 
beauties bathed in wine; the yoang ones were con- 
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tented with milk. Milk baths were in the height of 
ftshion in Charles the Second's reign. Bnt the at- 
tempt thus to cheat Time of his wrinkles was yain ; 

the Tvould-be fair ones were driven in despair to con- 
ceal what they found it impossible to remove, and 
patches became the rage. 

The ancients indulged in perftimes mnch more 
Inznrionsly than we do. Mr. Sidney Whiting, in 
his imaginative and scholarly production, " Heliond^, 
or Adventures in the Sun," fancifully describes the 
inhabitants of that orb as sustaining life solely upon 
sweet scents. 

Curious as are the records of the indulgence of 
former ages in cosmetics and aromatics, it has cer- 
tainly been reserved for our own time to perfect the 
science of perfumery. Within the laboratory of the 
perfumer, chemistry now holds a recognized place, 
and acres of some of the fairest spots in Europe and 
Asia are devoted to the cultivation of flowers whose 
fingrance is no longer wasted on the desert air, but 
preserved for the enjoyment of all who choose to 
purchase it. 
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bEGTION 11. 

Unbidden earth shall wxMthing flowers bring, 
And fragrant herbs the promises of springi 
Ab her flrat offering to the raliog king. 

DftTSKK's VirgiL 

As an art in Eogland, perftimeiy has attained little 
or no distinction. This has arisen from those who 

follow it as a trade maintaining a mysterious secresy 
about their processes, l^o manufacture can ever be- 
come great or important to the community that is 
carried on under a veil of mystery. I am rather of 
the Grecians' mind, who once a year wrote in the 
temple of j^Escnlapias all the cures they had per- 
formed, and by wliat means they had efiected them ! 

On the subject of trade mystery I will only observe, that I ana 
convinced that it would be far more to the interest of manufac- 
turers if they were more willing to profit by the experience of 
others, and less fearful and jealous of the sujtposed secrets of their 
craft. It is a great mistake to think that a successful manufacturer 
is one who has carefully preserved the secrets of his trade, or that 
peculiar modes of eflfocting simple things, processes unknown in 
other factories, and mysteries b^ond the comprehension of the 
Tulgar, ate in any way essential to sUU as a manufaetarer, or to 
SQOoess as a trader.— FBontaaon Sollt. 

In the dark ages it was always a secret, a mysteiy, or a craft, In 
the hands of a guild, a profession, or a fraternity of some sort or 
other. In those days wisdom preyed upon ignorance, and nobody 
cared to know anything except as a means of OTerreachin^ his 
neighbor. Science, being thos divorced from Reason, and robbed 
of its innocence, so to speak, was very naturally treated as a species 
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of witchcraft, and a man who stole a march on the average intellect 
of the day was not nnfreqaently burnt for a dealer in the black art. 
It is well known that many who so sniTered had to thank them- 
selTCB for the delusion which proved fktal to them, as thej had par> 
posely mystifled their knowledge of nature. There are secrets in 
these days, many of which are as highly prized and as jealously 
guarded as the secrets of mediaeval art. Tet an atmosphere of 
secresy is not generally conducive to public improvement, or even 
to private advantage. The first manufacturers of the age have no 
secrets. They are ready to show their works to any respectable 
stranger; and, even if they have gained upon their neighbors in 
some device for the economy of hibor or material, they won't keep 
it to themselves. They trust to an improving spirit, and to an 
energy always in advance, rather than to the exclusive possession 
of this or that little " dodge." Small people don 't understand this. 
They are always looking out for the trick which is to open the door 
4)i fortune, and show the royal road to inezhaostihle wealth.* 

If the horticaltnrists of England were instructed 

bow to collect the odors of flowers, a new branch of 
manufacture would spring up in some of our warm 
colonies^ to vie with our ueighbors' skill in it across 
the Channel. 

Time was, when in the stUl-roam distilled waters" 
and cordials" were drawn and dispensed as specifics 
for maladies to guests and dependents, but now this 
practice is out of use, because they can be purchased 
cheaper than they can be made at home; neverthe- 
less the still-room maid preserves her name^ though 
rarely required to perform her ancient dutie8.t 

• Time»f Oct 81, 1866. 

f To eaqjtect the revival of this part of domestio economy would 
he abeurd, yet we must say that a domestio laboratory attached to 
the oonservatory wonld prove highly instruotlTe and amusing. To 
those even who have no oonservatoryt we wonld yet advise to set a 
room apart in their mansions, with the title of laboratory,'' or 
the ancient one of « still-room." Here experiments may be made^ 
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Of our five senses, that of Smelling has been treated 
with comparative indifierence. However, as knowl- 
edge progresses, the varioos faculties with which the 
Creator has thought proper in His wisdom to endow 
man will become developed, and the fkcnlty of Smell- 
ing will meet with his share of tuition as well as 
Sight, Hearing, Touch, and Taste. 

St. Paul tells the Corinthians, that there should 
be no schism in the body, bat that the members 
should have the same care one for another. And 
whether one member snfSsr all the members snffer 
with it; or one member be honored all the members 
rejoice in it; nay, much more those members which 
seem to be more feebh are necessary. If the whole 
body were an eje, where were the hearing? if the 
whole were hearing, where were the smelling 
These arguments appear so conclusive in fevor of a 
just and proper estimation of the value of smelling, 
that it would seem impossible to neglect it without 
bodily suffering as a consequence. 

Practically^ the author has always found it so: 
among the lower orders, bad smells are little heeded; 
in fact, " noses have they, but they smell not;" and 
the result is, a continuance to live in an atmosphere 



scents distilled, and an acquaintance courted with "common 
things," without interfering with other people of the establishment, 
or " making a mess about the house." The amount of instruction 
that can bo derived from a private laboratory is far more than at 
first sight can be conceived, and the entertainment, changeable aa 
a kaleidoscope, is intellectually considered inmeasurably superior 
either to crochet or Berlin work. The deliei^ manipalatioiis of 
chemical ezperimenta we well, even better, raited to their physical 
powers than to the sterner lex, and to the ladies, therefore, we com- 
mend the charge of becoming the th^9 of the modern still-room. 
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laden with poisonous odors, whereas any one with 
the least power of smelling retained shuns such odors, 
as they would any other thing that is vile or perai- 
cioas. Id the pablic schools common things" are 
DOW being taught; to complete the idea, yonth must 
be instructed that, when the nose is ofiended, the 
body will indirectly suffer. If they are not taught to 
know by name every odor that they smell, they can 
at least be made familiar with the deadlj efiiects of 
sulphuretted hjdrogen, and other of the putrescent 
gases, and so avoid them in future life. 

The influence of this sense over the frame is very 
remarkable: one odor will instantly produce loathing, 
nausea, and vomiting, another has a part in produc- 
ing an exhilarating effect upon the mind, such as the 
fragrance of the countiy air on a spring morning, or 
the sweet sea-breeze laden with the brominic odors 
from stranded weeds. The first smell of the sea to a 
landsman wonderfully affects the nervous system. 

The fragrance of the iields in hay-making time, a 
walk in a garden at evening's close, all produce an 
exhilarating effect upon the mind. 

Odors are capable of a very wide diffusion, so much 
so, that one can scarcely credit that at all times odor 
necessarily implies materiality. It seems that, in 
numerous instances, odor acts as an imponderable 
agent, rather than physical matter. It is clear that 
certain matters produce certain odors, but it is not 
equally definite that the matters in question are them- 
selves the odors. My view of the case induces me to 
conclude that we can best understand the true theory 
of odor by viewing it as an imponderable agent, at- 

4 
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fecting the nervous system, as color affects the eje, 
and sound the ear. 

The analogy which exists between color and sound 
has long been admitted. The ancients felt their con- 
nection when they identified the mnsical gamnt as the 
chromatic scale. Bacon, and numerous writers since 
his time, have written upon this subject, and some 
have attempted to show that the harmony of colors 
agrees with the melody of the scale. 

G. B. Allen, Mas. Bac., has written several papers 
in the Musical Worlds " On the Analogy existing be- 
tween Musical Scales and Colors;" wherein he shows 
that all composers of merit have perception of this 
analogy, and which is apparent in all their works. 

Field, in his ehromaUeSf arranges the scale thns : 

Bine. Purple, Red, Orange. Yellow, Oreen. Qreen, 
Do Be Mi Fa Sol La 8i 

and proves the analogy hy the following: As the 
three primary colors, blue, red, yellow, in combina- 
tion, or contrast, produce the most perfect harmony, 
so do the sounds. Do, Mi, Sol. The metrochrome 
and the monochord also prove their exact agreement. 
By this first instrument we discover that in pure 
white light there are eight degrees of blue, five of 
red, and three of yellow. And by the latter that 
eight parts of a string will give Do, five Mi, and three 
Sol. This agreement is curious, and proves the 
existence of some universal law of harmony. 

Scents, like sounds, appear to influence the olfac- 
tory nerve in certain definite degrees. There is, as 
it were, an octave of odors like an octave in music; 
certain odors coincide, like the keys of an instrument. 
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Such as almond, heliotrope, vanilla, and clematis 
blend together, each producing difterent degrees of 
a nearly similar impression. Again, we have citron, 
lemon, orange peel, and verbena, forming a higher 
octave of smells, which blend in a similar manner. 
The analogy is completed by what we are pleased to 
call semi-odors, such as rose and rose-geranium for 
the half note; petty grain, neroli, a black kej^ fol- 
lowed by fleur d'orange. Then we have patcboaly, 
santal-wood, and vitivert, and many others mnning 
into each other. Chaimher^a Jcfumaly reviewing the 
first edition of this work, says, in reference to this 
remark of ours, that, 

"We know that music depends upon a fixed mathematical law, 
not invented by man, but existing in nature. Nature is not a prod- 
igal in her operations — she is no waster of power : the better she 
is understood, the more simple she appears ; and there is nothing, 
therefore, contrary to sound reason in the idea, that the whole of 
the plefttiinft of the ienae of tmsSl win 1m found to dtpend upon 
oogoAte laws. 

From the odors already known we may produce, 
by nniting them in proper proportion, the smell of 

almost any flower, except jasmine. Reviewing an 
early edition of this book in Household Words^ July 
8, 1857, Dickens says : 

Is ja-smine, then, the mystical Meril — the centre, the Delphi, the 
Omphalos of the floral world ? Ts it the point of departure — the 
one unupprnachable and indivisible unit of fragrance? Is jasmine 
the Isia of flowers, with veiled face and covered feet, to be loved of 
all, yet discovered by none? Beautiful jasmin el If it be so, the 
rose ought to be dethroned, and the Inimitable enthroned queen 
in her stead. Beyolationa and abdications axe exciting sports ; , 
suppose we create a dril war among the gardens, and crown the 
jasmine empress and queen of all 7 
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The odors of some flowers resemble others so 
nearly, that we are almost induced to believe them 
to be the same thing, or at least, if not evolved from 
the plant as such, to become so by the action of the 
air-ozidation. It is known that some actually are 
identical in composition, although produced from 
totally different plants, such as camphor, turpentine, 
rosemary. Hence we may presume that chemistry 
will sooner or later produce one from the other, for 
with many it is merely an atom of water or an atom 
of oxygen that causes the difiSsrenoe. It would be a 
grand thing to produce otto of roses from oil of rose- 
mary, or from the rose geranium oil; and theory in- 
dicates its possibility. 

The essential oil of almonds in a bottle that con- 
tains a good deal of air-oxygen, and but a very little 
of the oil, spontaneously passes into another odorifer- 
ous body, benzoic acid ; which is seen to form in crys- 
talp over the dry parts of the flask. This is a natural 
illustration of this idea. 

To the unlearned " nose all odors are alike, but 
when ttitored, either for pleasure or profit, no mem- 
ber of the body is more sensitive. Wine merchants, 
tea-brokers, drug dealers, tobacco importers, and 
many others, have to go through a regular nasal edu- 
cational course. A hop merchant buries his nose 
into a pocket, takes a sniff, and then sets his price 
upon the bitter flower. 

The odors have to be remembered, and it is note- 
worthy here to remark with what persistence odors 
do fix themselves upon the memory ; and were it not 
for this remembrance of an odor, the merchants in 
the trades above indicated would soon be at fault. 
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An experienced perfumer will have two hundred 
odors in his laboratory, and can distinguish every 
cue by name. Could a musician, with an instrument 
of two hundred notes, distinguish and name any note 
struck, without his seeing the instrument? 

In the following gamut I have endeavored to place 
the name of the odor in its position corresponding to 
its effect on our senses. 

I have purposely chosen those odors which are 
more especiallj used in perfhmery, but I wish it to 
he understood that all odors, from whatever source 
derived, may be similarly classified. I know of no 
odor in a chemical laboratory, and they are pretty 
numerous, to which I could not assign its corre- 
sponding key. 

There are odors to which neither sharps nor flats 
are known, and there are others which would almost 
form a gamut in themselves by their variety of dif- 
ferences. The most numerous class of odors in na- 
ture are of the lemon character. 

If a perfumer desires to make a bouquet from prim- 
itive odors, he must take such odors as chord to- 
gether, the perfume will then he harmonious. In 
passing the eye down the gamut it will be seen what 
is harmony and what is a discord of smells. As an 
artist w^ottld blend his colors, so must a perfumer 
blend his scents. 



4» 
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F Civet. 

B Yerbem. 

D Citronella. 

0 Finwpple. 

B Peppermint. 

A LaTender. 

G Jiiagnolia. 

7 Ambergrif. 

B Cedrat. 

D Bergamot. 

C Jasmin. 

B Hint. 

A Tonquin Bean. 

O Syringa. 

F Jonquille. 

B Portugal. 

D Almond, 

G Camphor. 

B Southernwood. 

A Vernal Grass (new Hay). 

G Orange Flower. 

F Tuberote. 

B Acacia. 

D Violet. 
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0 Kose. 

B Oinnmmon. 

A Tolu. 

O Sweet Pea. 

F Musk. 

B Oinris. 

D Heliotrope. 

0 Geraniiiiii. 

B Stocks and Pinks. 

A Balsam of Pern. 

G Pergalaria. 

F Castor. 

B Calamus. 

D Clematis. 

C Santal. 

B Clove. 

A Storax. 

G Plumeria Alba (Frangipani Tlant). 

F Bensoin. 

E Wallflower. 

D Vanilla. 

C Patchouly. 
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In making several perfumes for choice they must 
be 80 mixed as to form a contrast when side by side. 

The complementary of vanilla is citronella. The 
following recipes will give an idea how to make a 
bouquet according to the laws of harmony : 



Bass. 

G Pergalaria. 

G Sweet Pea. 

D Violet 

F Tuberose. 

G Oraui^e Flower. 

B Southernwood. 
Treble. 

Bass. 

C Santal. 

C Geranium. 

E Acacia. 

G Orange Flower. 

0 Camphor. 
I^eble. 

Bass. 

F Musk. 

G Rose. 

F Tuberose. 

A Tonquin Bean. 

C Camphor. 

F Jonquil. 
Treble. 



Bouquet of chord G. 



Bouquet of chord 0. 



Bouquet of chord F. 



In making a bouquet every primitive odor must be 
brought to some standard of strength or "power of 
odor." Thus, the standard of spirit of roses is, three 
ounces of otto rose to one gallon of spirit But the 
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standard of geraninm ie eight onnces of otto geraniom 

to one gallon of spirit. The ottos differing in " power 
of odor*' as three is to eight. Electricians make a 
clear diflerence between " intensity" and "quantity 
verbena may be cited as indicating the former, vanilla 
as the latter. Camphor is three times more intense 
than rose. 

There is a property in sound and in light, says Sir 
David Brewster, too remarkable to be passed with- 
out notice. " Two loud sounds may be made to pro- 
duce silence, and two strong lights may be made to 
produce darkness."* 

* If two equal and iimilar ■tringSi or the oolumns of air in two 

equal and similar pipes, perform exactly 100 vibrations in a leeond, 
they will produce each equal wayes of sound, and these waves will 
conspire in generating an uninterrupted sound, double of either of 
the sounds heard separately. If the two strings or the two columns 
of air are not in unison, but nearly so, as in the case where the one 
vibrates 100 and the otlior 101 times in a second, then at the first 
vibration the two sounds will form one of double the strength of 
either ; but the one will gradually gain upon the other, till at the 
fiftieth vibration it has gained half a vibration on the other. At 
this instant the two sounds will destroy one anoi/ier, and an interval 
of perfect silence will take place. The sound will instantly com- 
mence, and gradually increaae ^ it becomes loudest at th^ hun- 
dredth Tibration, where the two Tibrations conspire in producing » 
sound double of either. An interval of silence will again occur at 
the 160th, 260th, 860th vibration, or everj second, while a sound of 
double the strength of Mther will be heard at the 200th, 800th, and 
400th vibration. When the unison is veiy defoetive, or when there 
is a great diflTerenee betwem the number of vibrations which the 
two strings or columns of air perform in a second, the successive 
sounds and intervals of silence resemble a rattle. With a powerful 
organ, the effect of this experiment is very fine, the repetition of 
the sounds woto — wow — toow — representing the double sound and the 
interval of Rilonee which arise from the total extinction of the two 
separate sounds. 

The phenomenon corresponding to this in the case of light is 
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A similar analogy exists in the moBt poioerful odors. 
Concentrated ammonia and concentrated acetic acid 



perhaps still more surprising. If & "hetan. of red light issaes from a 
luminous point, and &lls upon tho retina, we shall see distinctly the 
luminous object from which it proceeds ; hat if another pencil of 
* red light issues from another luminous point, anyhow situated, pro- 
Tided the dilferetice between its distance and that of the other lumi- 
nous point from the point of the retina on which the first beam fell, 
is the 258-thousandth part of an inch, or exactly twice, thrice, four 
times, &c., that distance; and if this second beam falls upon tho 
same point of the retina, the one light will increase the intensity of 
the other, and the eye will see twice as much light as when it re- 
ceived only one of the beams separately. All this is nothing more 
than what might be expected from our ordinary experience. But 
if the difiference in the distances of the two luminous points is only 
one-half of the 268-thousandth part of an inch, or 1^, 2^, 3^, 4^ 
times tiiat distance, ih€ om UghtvtiU exHn^iM the other afidproduet 
ahaolute daritneat. If the two luminous points are so situated, that 
the dilTerence of their distances from the point of the retina is in* 
termediate hetween 1 and or 2 and 2}, ahoTe the 268-thousandth 
part of an inch, the intensity of the effect whidi they produce will 
vary from absolute darkness to double the intensity of either light. 
At 1^, 2^, 8^ times, &c., the 258-thousandth of an inch, the inten- 
sity of the two combined lights will be equal only to one of them 
acting singly. If the lights, in place of falling upon the retina, fall 
upon a sheet of white paper, the very same effect will ho produced, 
a black spot being produced in the one case, and a bright white one 
in the other, and intermediate degrees of brightness in intermediate 
cases. If the two lights are violet, the dilierence of distances at 
which the preceding phenomena will bo produced will be tho 167- 
thousandth part of an inch, and it will be intermediate between the 
258th and the 157-thousandth part of an inch for the intermediate 
colon. This curious phenomenon may he easily shown to the eye, 
hy admitting the sun's light into a dark room through a small hole 
ahout tile 40th or 60th part of an inch in diameter, and receiving 
the light on a sheet of paper. If we hold a needle or piece of slen- 
der wire in this light, and examine its shadow, we shall find that 
the shadow consists of bright and dark stripes succeeding each othw 
alternately, the stripe in the very middle or axis of the shadow hdng 
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neutralize each other, and produce an inodorous body. 
It will be said, here is chemical combination^ — ad- 

a bright one. The rays of light which are bent into tho shadow, 
and which meet in the very middle of the shadow, have exactly the 
same length of path, so that they form a bright fringe of double the 
intensity of either ; but the rays which fall upon a point of the 
shadow at a certain distance from the middle, have a difference in 
the length of their paths, corresponding to the difference at which 
the lights destroy each other, so that a black stripe is produced on 
each side of the middle bright one. At a greater distance from the 
middle, the difference becomes such as to produce a briglit stripe, 
and fo oii| a bright and a dark stripe succeeding each other to the 
margin of the shadow. 

The explanation which philoeophen have given of these strango 
phenomena is very satisfitctory, and may be easily understood. 
When a wave Is made on the snrftce of a still pool of water, by 
plunging a stone into it, the wa^e advanoes along the snrftce, while 
the water itself is never carried forward, hut merely rises into a 
height and falls into a hollow, each portion of the surfiMie experi- 
encing an elevation and a depression in its turn. If we suppose two 
waves equal and similar to be produced by two separate stones, and 
if they reach the same spot at the same time, that is, if the two ele- 
vations should exactly coincide, they would unite their effects, and 
produce a wave twice the size of either ; but if the one wave should 
be just so far before the other, that the hollow of the one coincided 
with the elevation of the other, and the elevation of the one with 
the hollow of the other, the two waves would obliterate or destroy 
one another, the elevation, as it were, of the one filling up half tlie 
hollow of the other, and the hollow of the one taking away half the 
dcTation of the other, so as to reduce the surface to a levd. These 
effects will he actually exhibited by throwing two equal stones into 
a pool of water, and it will be seen that there are certain lines of a 
hyperbolic form where the water is quite smooth, in consequence of 
the equal waves obliterating one another, while, in other adjacent 
parts, the water is raised to a height corresponding to both the 
waves united. 

In the tides of the ocean we have a fine example of the same prin- 
dple. The two immense waves arising from the action of the sun 
and moon upon the ocean produce our spring-tides by their combi- 
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raitted ; but the odors, now lost, can be readily re- 
produced ia their natural potency. 

Where there are disagreeable odors^ and it is at the 
same lime impossible to get rid of them bj an air 
current, tiie best nentralizer is another odor. For 
this purpose, and with what beneficial result, brown 
paper is burned now and then in our homes, is well 
known. 

In this way the cadaverous odors of our old cathe- 
drals and abbeys, formerly used as burial-places, were 
overcome with the vapor of incense, not merely 
masked, as some persons assert, but neutralized by 
combination. 

Pestiferous emanations are all of an alkaline, if not 



nation, or when the elerationB of each ooindde ; and our neap-tides, 
when the eleTation of the one wave coincidea with the deprenion 
of the other. If the eon and moon had exerted exactly the same 
force upon the ocean, or produced tide waves of the same size, then 
our neap-tides would have disappeared altogetheri and the spring- 
tide would have been a wave double of the wave produced by the 
sun and moon separately. An example of the effect of the equality 
of the two waves occurs in the port of Batsha, where the two waves / 
arrive by channels of different lengths, and actually obliterate each 
other. 

Now, as sound is produced by undulations or waves in the air, 
and as light is supposed to be produced by waves or undulations in 
an ethereal medium, filling all nature, and occupying the pores of 
transparent bodies, the sucoeasive production of sound and silence 
by two loud sounds, or of light and darkness by two bright lights, 
may be explained in the very same manner as we have explained 
the increase and the obliteration of waves formed on the suriiMse of 
water. If this theory of light be correct, then the breadth of a 
wave of red light will be the 258-thousandth part of an inch, the 
breadth of a wave of green light, the 207-thousandth part of an inch, 
and the breadth of a wave of violet light, the 167-thousandth part 
of an inch. 
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ammoniacal character, and readily combine with the 
products of slow combustion, all of which are acid, 
or have an acid character in Hieir chemical reactions. 
Those subtle emanations which engender disease, 

whether derived from the malarious swamp, or as 
effete matter from the lungs of a disordered person, 
are at once destroyed by the odorous vapors resulting 
from slow combustion. 

Benzoin is the principal ingredient in all the vended 
combinations for sweet fumigation. This yields by 
lieat the highly volatile benzoic acid : in fault of hav- 
ing matter with which it can combine, it will, when 
diffused in a house, cling to the walls and penetrate 
every nook and cranny. 

Fever may have its own in one chamber, but it 
will rarely penetrate another room, even in the same 
house, if there be an occasional sacrifice of incense. 

The smell of burning flesh is most revolting, — no 
wonder the Romans burnt incense at the funeral pile. 

Perhaps it was the bad smell of a burning heretic 
that induced us to quench the martyrs' flre; for Eng- 
land had no incense in those davs. 

Although tastes do differ, yet it is worthy perhaps 
of recording a fact I have observed, — ^namely, that 
the scents which are most liked by youth are of lower 
bass note, while that of age prefer the upper treble. 

ODORS OF THE EARTHS. 

All those materials which are distinguished in or- 
dinary conversation as earths, give out a peculiar and 
characteristic odor immediately they are wetted with 

water. Every pedestrian on the high-road iu the 

5 
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country, during the summer months, being "caught 
in a shower," must have remarked the delightful fra- 
grance that fills the air a few minutes after the rain 
has fEdlen, and then passes away. When chalky or 
rather whiting, is mixed with water, an odor is 
evolved which is very persistent, but by no means 
fragrant to every nose; again, oxides of iron, manga- 
nese, and many other bodies in the category of eartiiy 
sabstances, give out odor when wetted. At present 
we can do no more than simply record the &ctf with* 
out entering into speculation as to the cause of these 
plienomena, without indeed it be of a negative kind, 
in stating that these odors are certainly not due to 
any matter in the water prior to its touching the 
earth, for the same result has been noticed when the 
purest distilled water has been used for the purpose 
of the experiment; neither can the observation be 
confined solely to earth and water, for when hydro- 
chloric acid is poured on to oxide of zinc, there is a 
pleasant odor given out, as a by-product of the com- 
bination which then takes place between the acid 
and zinc oxide. 

This matter, full of interest, we leave to the hands 
of the laboratorians. 



* 
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SECTION IIL 

Were not saumer^a dUliniatloiM left 
A liquid prisoneri pent in walb of glaaa, 
Beauty's effect of beauty were bereft, 
Hot it, nor no remembrance what it was ; 

But flowers distilled, though thej with winter meet, 
Leeae but their show, theur substaaoe still lives sweet 

Plowbbs yield perfumes in all climates, but those 
growing in the warmer latitudes are most prolific in 
their odor, while those from the colder are the 
sweetest Hooker^ in his travels in Iceland, speaks 

of the delightful fragrance of the flowers in the 
valley of Skardslieidi ; we know that winter-green 
violets and primroses are found here, and the wild 
thyme in great abundance, Mr. Louis Piesse, in 
company with Captain Starts exploring the wild re- 
gions of South Australia, writes : The rains have 
clothed the earth with a green as beautiful as a 
Shropshire meadow in May, and with flowers, too, as 
sweet as an English violet ; the pure white anemone 
resembles it in scent The yellow wattle, when in 
flower, is splendid, and emits a most fragrant odor." 
A writer in Upper Canada says : 

By the way, I send you herewith a withe or two of our " Indian 
grass," whose deUcious scent you will not fiiil to remark. . . . 

You have nothing of the kind in England to 

compare with it, and I wonder your perfumers do not uSe it. It's 
very plentiful here. 

£very country and clime offers up its ripened odors ^m the 
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earth to the most High. The mighty and nn^estie Alps are redo- 
lent with choicest aromatics ; the frigid aone is samptuons with 
rarest perftunes ; that wrinkled and garmlous old graybeard, Ocean, 
laviahee up ambergris on hU sands ; the hottest regions, the torrid 

zone, roii^nlc the senses with their concentrated volatile spirits, con- 
stituting the delicious aroma of their divers products, unknown to 
chemical analyses.— Fobbtsx Kxb. " 

Though many of the finest perfumes come from the 
East Indies, Ceylon, Mexico, and Peru, the South of 
Europe is the only real garden of ulilify to the per^ 
fnmer. Grasse, Cannes,'*' and Nice, are the principal 

seats of the art; from their geographical position, the 



* Cannes, or Cagnes,is a small seaport on the Mediterranean, at the 
southeast extremity of France. Here Napoleon I landed from Elba 
on tho 1st of March,. 1815. It is situutrti twenty-one miles from 
Nice, nino miles from Grasse, 120 miles from the port of Marseilles, 
and fourteen miles from the Yar, which till the cession of Savoy 
by Yictor Emanuel separated France from SavdiniA. This river is 
crcesed by a long wooden bridge, which is not unfrequently washed 
away by the overwhelming torrents, which bring with them enor* 
moos masses of stone and other matter, ultimately received by the 
sea. On each side of this bridge were (18<H>) the French and Sar* 
dinlan Onatom-honses. Cannes is sometimes termed an ** English 
colony,*' fiwm its having become the winter abode of several distin- 
guished persons, among them the Right Hon. Lord Brougham, 
whose residence is the Ch&teau Eleanora Louisa, so named after his 
lordship's late daughter, to whose memory it is dedicated, and on 
the subject of whose loss the most feeling verses by Lord Carlisle, 
Marquis Wellealey, and her father, are inserted in the intt rior walls. 
She died at the age of seventeen, and the deep and everlasting de- 
votion to her memory is a touching trait in the character of the 
acute lawyer and brilliant statesman. Here is situated the per- 
fumery works of M. L. Herman. The present population of Cannes 
is about 5000. 

Grasse is situated twelve miles north of Cannes, rising considera- 
bly from tlie sea up the Bstrelle Mountains. It contains a popula- 
tion of about 12,000. Here is situated the great perftimery works of 
HM. Pilar, fr^res. 
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grower, within comparatively short distances, has at 

comraand that change of climate best fitted to bring 
to perfection the plants required for his trade. On 
the sea-coast, his cassie grows without fear of frost, 
one night of which would destroy all the plants for a 
season ; while nearer the mountains of the Estrelle 
(the foot of the Alps), his violets are found sweeter 
than if grown in the warmer situations, where the 
orange tree and tuberose bloom to perfection. Eng- 
land can claim superiority in the growth of lavender . 
and peppermint ; the essential oils eztractedfrom these 
plants grown at Mitcham, in Surrey, and at Hitchin, 
in Hertfordshire, realize eight limes the price in the 
market of those produced in France or elsewliere, 
and are fully worth the difference for delicacy of 
odor. At Cannes are produced all the products of 
rose, tuhereuse, cassie, jasmine, and orange-nm>^ 
At Msmes the cultivators direct their chief attention 
to thyme, rosemary, aspic, and lavender. At Nice 
the factors have a spMallii for violet and rezeda. 
Sicily yields lemon and orange, Italy orris and ber- 
garaot. 

The odors of plants reside in different parts of 
them, sometimes in the roots, as in the iris and viti- 

vert; the stem or wood, in cedar and santal; the 
leaves, in mint, patchouly, and thyme ; the flower, 
in the roses and violets ; the seeds, iu the Tonquiu 
hean and caraway ; the hark, in cinnamon, &c. 

Some plants yield more than one odor, which are 
quite distinct and characteristic. The orange tree, 
for instance, gives three, — ^from the leaves one called 
petit grain; from the flowers we procure iieroli; and 
from the rind of the fruit, essential oil of orange, 

6* 
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named " PortugaV^ On this account, perhaps, this 
tree is the most valuable of all to the operative per- 
fumer. 

The firagrance or odor of plants is owing, in nearly 
all cases, to a perfectly volatile oil, either contained 
in small vessels, or sacs, within them, or generated 

from time to time, during their life, as when in 
blossom. Some few exude, by incision, odoriferous 
gums, as benzoin, olibanom, myrrh, &c. ; others give, 
by the same act, what are called balsams, which ap- 
pear to be mixtures of an odorous oil and an inodor- 
ous gum. Some of these balsams are procured in 
the country to which the plant is indigenous by boil- 
ing it iu water for a time, straining, and then boiling 
again, or evaporating it down till it assumes the con- 
sistency of treacle. In this latter way is balsam of 
Peru procured from the Myvoxyhn jpeinvferum^ and 
the balsam of Tolu from the Myroxyloii tolwferum. 
Though these odors are agreeable, they are not much 
applied iu perfumery for handkerchief use, but by 
some they are mixed with soap, and in £ngland they 
are valued more for their medicinal properties than 
for their l^grance. 

The odors of flowers are more generally secreted 
during the sunshine, or at least in the daytime, but 
there are some which yield no odor in the day, but 
are very fragrant in the evening, such as the Cesirum 
noetummf the lA/ehms vespertma, some of the OaJtOf 
sehm and the Gymbidium, 

There are a few flowers which receiv^e their specific 
name, iristis, sad, on account of their being odorif- 
erous only at night; such are Mesperia irisUs^ iV^e- 
tanihes arbcr trisU», 
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In an article in the Journal dc PJtarmacie* by M. 
Kecluz, " On the effects of the sun's rays upon the 
flowers of the CacaUa sepimirimalis" he says, When 
the San shines upon the flowers of this plant, they are 
odoriferons, but when tl^e snn's rays are intercepted 
by artificial means — that is by interposing the hand, 
— their odor quickly disappears, but their fragrance 
returns as rapidly when the shade is removed." 

Marren states, as quoted by Dr. Balfour, that the 
flowers of the Maberuxria (nfolk^ growing near Li^ge, 
which are quite scentless during the day, give out a 
pleasant penetrating aroma in the evening, usually 
about 11 p. M. He found that the perfume mani- 
fested itself at twilight, exhibited the greatest energy 
at the time when the darjcness of night prevailed, and 
decreased with the dawn. Two racines of flowers of 
this orchid were placed in two cylindrical glasses 
filled with water, in which the plants were totally sub- 
merged; one glass was placed in the sunshine, the 
other in the shade. As evening came on, a delicious 
aroma hecame evident, and was emitted during, the 
night, but disappeared at sunrise. These experiments 
induced Marren to come to the conclusion that the 
odor of flowers depends on some physioloo^ical ciiiise, 
and not on the evaporation of particles, nor the accu- 
mulation of them in parts of the plants where they 
have their origm. He found that aromatic orchids, 
such as the MariUaria anmeUHeay lost their perfume 
half an hour after the application of pollen had been 
artificially made, and that the unfertilized flowers re- 
tained their odor the longest time. 

M. Trinchinetti, who has also experimentalized on 



* Page 216, 1827. 
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the odors of plants, divides odoriierous flowers iuto 
two classes; 

1. Those in which the intermission of odor is con- 
nected with the opening and closing of the flower; 
and in this class there are two subdivisions. 

A. Flowers which are closed and scentless during 
the day, and are open and odoriferous at night, such 
as Mvrabilis jalapa, M, dichotoma, M, longiflora^ Datura 
eeraiocaula, NyctarUhes arbor trisiis^ Cereus grandiflorua^ 
CL nyeUealuSj C. serpentinuSy Meambrifanthmum noeU" 

Jlorum, and some species of l^kne. 

B, Flowers which are closed and scentless during 
the night, and are open and odoriferous during the 
day, such as, Convolvulus arvensis^ Cucurbita pepo^ 
Nymphasa aiba^ and Nytnphm comdea. 

2. Flowers which are always open, bat which are 
odoriferous at one time and scentless at another. 
Under this class there are two sections : 

A, Flowers always open, and only odoriferous 
dnring the day, such as, Cestrum dmrmm^ CaromUa 
glmca^ and OacaHa septmtriamUa, 

JB. Flowers always open, bat only fragrant at night, 
such as Pelargonium iriste, Oesirwn fUietumumy JleS' 
pen's trisds, and Gladiolus trMs. 

The exudation of odors by nocturnal flowers some- 
times takes place in a peculiarly intermittent manner. 
Thus, in the night-blooming Cereas (Oerem graandir 
Jhru8)j the flowers are fragrant only at intervals, 
giving oat puflfe of odor every half hour, from eight 
in the evening till midnight. Balfour,* on the au- 
thority of Marren, states that on one occasion the 



* J3«]foar'0 OlaM-Book of Botany. 
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flowera began to expand at six o'clock in the evening, 
when the first fragrance was perceptible in the bot- 

hoLiee. A quarter of an hour afterwards, the first 
pufF of odor took place, after a rapid motion of the 
calyx; at twenty-three minutes past eix there was an- 
other powerful emanation of fragrance; by thirly- 
five minutes past six, the flowers were completely 
open ; at a quarter to seven the odor of the calyx was 
the strongest, but modified by the petals; after this 
time the emanation of odor took place at the same 
periods as before. 

Observations have been made by C5hler and Schu- 
bler,* in regard to odoriferous flowers as occurring 
in species belonging to certain orders in relation to 
their colors. They have formed a table of the colored 
flowers, which they examined according to their odor- 
iferous qualities, and the colors which they bear. 



Oouna. 


SpeolM. 


Odoriferooa. 


Odon 


DiMgreeable 
Odon. 


White, 


1193 


187 


175 


12 


Yellow, . 


961 


75 


61 


14 


Red, . 


928 


85 


76 


9 


Bine,. 


694 


81 


28 


7 


Iris, . • 


807 


23 


17 


6 


Green (?), , 


168 


12 


10 


2 


Orange, 


60 


8 


1 


2 


Brown, 


18 


1 




1 



As will be seen by the above Table, the white 
flowers are the most fragrant and pleasing to the 
smell, while the orange and brown colored flowers 

are of little u«c to the perfumer. 



* Quoted by Balfour. 
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The Monocotyledons examined were found to oon- 

tain 14 per cent, of odoriferous species, while the 
Dicotyledons only contain 10 per cent. In the case of 
the natural orders examined, the colors were asso- 
ciated with the odors as follows : 





PaivAiuM OMioa. 


ODOumocs Flowxks. 


Water Lily Family, 
Bose, ... 

Primrose, • . 
Borage, . • • 
Convolvulus, . 
RanunculuB, . 
Poppy, , 
Campanula, . 


White and Yellow, . 
Bed, Yellow, and 

White, 
White and Ked, 
Blue and White, 
Red and White, 
Yollow, . . • 
Red and Yellow, 
Blue, 


22 

18.1 
12.3 
6.9 
4.13 
4.11 
2 

1.81 



In laying oat a garden which we may desire to 
please ns by its fragrance as well as its beauty, we 

cannot do better than be guided by the above facts in 
the selection of flowers to cultivate in it, nor can those 
who admire the paradisiacal perfume of a garden 
at evening's close neglect the growth of nocturnal 
flowers, without losing many pleasures derived from 
the particles which they throw into the " breath of 
life," so subtile and ethereal withal as to be beyond 
the material grasp of the chemical philosopher. 

The extensive flower farms in the neighborhood 
of Nice, in Sardinia; Montpellier, Kismes, Grasse, and 
Cannes, in France ; at Adrianople (Turkey in Europe) ; 
at Broussa and Uslak (Turke}^ in Asia) ; at Gazepore 
(India), and at Mitcham and Ilitchin, in England, in 
a measure indicate the commercial importance of that 
branch of chemistry called Perfumery. 
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British India and Europe ooneume annoaHy, at the 
very lowest estimate, 150,000 gallons! of perfamed 
spirits, under various titles, such as Hungary Water, 

Essence of Lavender, Esprit de Rose, &c. The art 
of Perfumery does not, however, confine itself to the 
production of scents for the handkerchief and hath, 
bat extends to imparting odor to inodorous bodies, 
such as soap, oil, stareb, and grease, which are con- 
sumed at the toilette of fashion. Some idea of the 
comiuercial importance of this art may be formed, 
when we state that one of the large perfumers of 
Cannes, M. Herman, employs annually 140,000 lbs. 
of orange flowers, 12,000 lbs. of cassie flowers, 
140,000 lbs. of rose leaves, 82,000 lbs. of jasmine 
blossoms, 20,000 lbs. of violets, 8000 lbs. of tubereuse, 
16,000 lbs. of cassie, besides rosemary, mint, lemon, 
citron, thyme, and other odorous plants in larger pro- 
portion. In fact, the quantity of odoriferoas sub- 
stances used in this way is fur beyond the conception 
of those even used to abstract statistics. 

FLOW£a FARMING STATISTICS. 

Thirty thousand J(»mme plants will occupy an area 
of land equivalent to 1500 metres (rather more than 

one-third of an acre), and will produce during the 
entire season, 1000 kilogrammes* of dowers. 

Five* thousand Rose-tree plants will occupy 1800 
metres of land (nearly half an acre), and will produce 
10 kilogrammes of rose flowers during the season. 

One hundred Orange-trees y at the age of 10 years, 
will occupy 4000 metres of land (one acre), and will 

* The kilogramme is very nearly 2 lbs. 3 oz. 
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produce, during the season, 1000 kilogrammes of 
orange-flowers. 

Eight hundred Geramim plants will occupy 200 
metres of 4and, the produce of which, during the 
season, will be 1000 kilogrammes of geranium- 
flowers. 

Violets. — 5000 metres of laud {\\ acre) planted with 
violets, will produce 1000 kilogrammed of violet- 
flowers during the season. 

Tuberoae. — 70,000 tuberose-roots will produce 1000 
kilogrammes of flowers during the season, and will 
require 1000 metres of land (2h acre) for tlieir culture. 

The annual produce of violet-flowers at Nice and 
at Cauues amounts to 25,000 kilogrammes (Qrasse 
does not produce violets), the annual manufacture of 
which into oils and pomades is 12,000 kilogrammes ; 
if, however, the produce furnished by the different 
manufacturers were genuine, tliey would not be able 
to produce more than GOOD kilogrammes of the essence 
. in its pure state from the quantity of flowers just 
mentioned. 

Nice produces 200,000 kilogrammes of orange- 
flowers annually. 

The produce of orange-flowers at Cannes and the 
adjacent villages is 425,000 kilogrammes; these are 
of a much superior quality and in every way better 
adapted for manu&cture than those of Nice, which 
are, indeed, fit for distillation only. 

One thousand kilogrammes of orange-flowers pro- 
duce 800 grammes of pure neroli; 600 kilogrammes 
of orange-flower leaves produce 1 kilogramme of 
pure petit grain. 

Cannes produces annually from 16,000 to 18,000 
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kilogrammes of cassie-flowers. It may be remarked, 
that the caasie-flower is a product which belongs ex- 
duBively to the soil of Cannes, as the tree which pro- 
duces it will not grow to perfection either at Nice or 
at Grasse. The last-named localitv is also deficient 
in the production of orange-trees; these are obtained 
only from Cannes for the manufacture of pomades, 
and from Nice for distillation. 

The flowers employed in the mann&ctnre of per- 
fnmery, such as the rose, the jasmine, and the tube- 
rose, are not so generally cultivated at Grasse as at 
Cannes. 

The annual produce of Grasse and Cannes, and of 
the adjacent villages, is 40,000 kilogrammes of roses, 
50,000 kilogrammes of jasmine, and 10,000 kilo- 
grammes of tuberoses. 

Orange-fiower Waters. — According to the quantity 
of orange-flowers stated to be produced at Grasse, 
Cannes, and at Nice, not more than 465,000 litres or 
kilogrammes of orange-flower water can be either 
manu&ctured or distilled in a pure state with the 
quantity of orange-flowers supplied to the distillers 
by the manufacturers of pomades ; whereas, the adul- 
teration of this article is so great, that upwards of 
1,000,000 kilogrammes of spurious orange-water is 
exported. It is, therefore, highly important that the 
distillation of these flowers should be subject to a 
strict surveillance. 

This abuse may be remedied either by the institu- 
tion of a commission for that purpose at Cannes, or 
by the appointment of an inspector, whose oflice 
should be to examine the distilled waters at the 
moment they leave the distiller's, and who should be 

6 
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empowered to punish severely in cases in which leaf- 
water, or any other frandulent mixture, may be sold 
bj him under the name of orange-flower water. 

For my own part^ it would give me great pleasure 
if the French govemment, whose solicitude for all 
matters concerning the public good is so great, would 
devote its attention to this important subject, 

Grasse and Cannes manufacture annually: 

Kllofi. 

160,000 of pomades and scented oils. 

260 of pore otto of neroli. 

460 « otto of petit grain. 
4,000 « otto of lavender. 
1,000 '* Boman essence. 
1|000 otto of thyme. 

The Otto of neroU and of petit grain produced at 
Cannes are far superior in quality to those produced 

at Grasse. The reason for this difterence is obvious, 
for as Grasse does not produce the flowers which are 
most generally used in the manufacture of perfumery, 
and can obtain them from Cannes only, a long time 
must necessarily elapse between the time of gathering 
them, and that of their manu&cture, added to which 
also, their conveyance during the heat of summer is 
at all times detrimental. 

It would be advantageous to the manu&cturer, and 
also to the consumer, if the flowers were consumed 
in the locality in which they are produced, in order 
that they may be obtained in as fresh a state as pos- 
sible. It is fur this object that Cannes has witnessed 
the erection of a large perfumery establishment in 
the midst of the gardens of M. Louis Herman, which 
is certainly without an equal in the country, and. 
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which, owing to the excellent condition of his pro- 
ductions, has not failed to gain for him much popu- 
larity for the excellence and superiority of his pro- 
duce. This establishment manu&ctnres annually 
firom 88,000 to iO^OOO kilogrammes of pomades and 
scented oils. 

To the chemical philosopher, the study of Perfu- 
mery opens a book as yet unread ; for the practical 
perfumer, on his laboratory shelves, exhibits many 
rare essential oils, such aa essential oil of the flower 
of the Aeajdn fameskma^ essential oil of violets, tube- 
reuse, jasmine, and others, the compositions of which 
have yet to be determined. 

To the physicist, the study of Perfumery will show 
him that some hypothesis must yet be founded, on 
which he can hope to build up the laws by which dif- 
ferent odors act upon the human intellect, in unison 
with its other faculties. 

The exquisite pleasure derived from smelling fra- 
grant flowers, would almost instinctively induce man 
to attempt to separate the odoriferous principle from 
them, so as to have the perfume when the season 
denies the flowers. Thus we find the alchemists of 
old torturing the plants in every way their invention 
could de\nse for this end ; and it is on their experi- 
ments that the whole art of Perfumery has been 
reared. 
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SECTION IV. 



" Should w« chance to stray 

Bown by the hamlet** Hawthorn-floented way, 

the light is pleased, 

The scent regaled ; each odoriferous leaf; 
Bach opening blossom, freely breathes abroad 
Its gratitude, and thanks Hni with its sweets." 

Without reoapitnlatiDg those &ctB which may he 
fonnd diffbsed through nearly all the old aathors on 

medical botany, clieniistry, pharmacy, and works of 
this character, from the time of Paracelsus to Celnart, 
we may state at once the mode of operation adopted 
hy the practical pertumer of the present day for pre- 
paring the various extracts or essences, waters, oils, 
pomades, &c., used in his calling. 

The processes are divided into four distinct opera- 
tions; viz.: 

1. Expression; 2. Distillation; 3. Maoeration; 

4. Absorption, 

1. Expression is only adopted where the plant is 
very prolific in its volatile or essential oil, — i e,, its 
odor ; such, for instance, as is found in the pellicle or 
outer peel of the orange, lemon, and citron, and a 
few others. In these cases, the parts of the plant con- 
taining the odoriferous principle are put, sometimes 
in a cloth hag, and at others by themselves, into a 
press, and by mere mechanical force it is squeezed 
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out The press is an iron vessel of immense strength, 
varying in size from six inches in diameter, and twelve 
deep, and upwards, to contain one hundredweight 

or more ; it has a small aperture at the bottom to al- 
low the expressed material to run for collection ; in 
the interior is placed a perforated false bottom, and 
on this the snhetance to be squeezed is placed, covered 
with an iron plate fitting the interior; this is connect- 
ed with a powerful screw, which being turned, forces 
the substance so closely together, that the little ves- 
sels containing the essential oils are burst, and it thus 
escapes. The common tincture-press is indeed a mo- 
del of such an instrument The oils which are thus 




Pipette to dvRV off mmU porlioiii of otto from w«tor. 

collected are contaminated with watery extract, which 
exudes at the same time, and from which it haa to be 
separated ; this it does by itself to a certain extent, 

by standing in a quiet place, apd it is then poured 
otf, and iiltered when requisite. 

6» 
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2. DMZfolfon. — ^The plant, or part of it which con- 
tains the odoriferous principle, is placed in an iron, 
copper, or glass pan, varying in size from that capable 
of holding from one to twenty gallons, and covered 
with water; to the pan a dome-shaped lid is fitted, 
terminating with a pipe, which is twisted corkscrew 
fashion, and fixed in a bucket, with the end peeping 
out like a tap in a barrel. The water in the still — 
for such is the name of the apparatus — ^is made to 
boil; and having no other exit, the steam must pass 
throogh the coiled pipe; which, being surrounded 
with cold water in the bucket, condenses the vapor 
before it can arrive at the tap. With the steam, the 
volatile oil — ?. e., perfume — rises, and is liquefied at 
the same time. The liquids whicli thus run over, on 
standing for a time, separate into two portions, and 
are finally divided with a funnel baviifjg a stop-cock 
in the narrow part of it By this process, the ma- 




Tap funnel for separating otto from water and spirit from oil. 

jority of the volatile ottos are })rocurccl. In some few 
instances alcohol — i. e., rectified spirit of wine — is 
placed upon the odorous materials in lieu of water. 
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which, on being distilled, comes away with the per- 
fuming substance dissolved in it. But this process 
is now nearly obsolete, as it is found more beneficial 
to draw the oil or essence first with water, and after- 
wards to dissolve it in the spirit. The low tempera- 
ture at which spirit boils, compared with water, causes 
a great loss of otto, the heat not being suficient to 
disengage it from the plant, especially where seeds, 
such as cloves or caraway, are employed* 

The water used to keep the worms cool is supplied 
by natural springs, which flow to any part of the manu- 
factory in inexhaustible quantities from the neigh- 
boring Estrelle Mountains. In this respect M. Pilar, 
of Grasse, is equally fortunate, the cost of such water 
being merely a small sum paid to the town every 
year. The French houses work their stills by the 
direct action of the fire to the still, which is liable to 
give an empj^eumatic or burnt smell to the distil- 
late ; but in all the well-regulated perfumatories of 
Bond Street, London, the stills are worked by the 
steam, under ten or fifteen pounds' pressure, from a 
boiler. 

The annexed illustration exhibits the best form and 
construction of still hitherto invented, the novel parts 
of which were patented by the firm of Drew, Hey- 
wood k Barron, whose ottos and essential oils are 
alike known for purity and quality. 

The whole apparatus stands upon a massive foot. 
By examining the sectional drawing it will be seen 
that the pan is double, a hollow space existing be- 
tween the inner and outer pan, technically termed 
the <^ steam jacket'* 

Steam is supplied from a boiler by the pipe s. The 
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still is separable into two main parts, namely, the 
head and the pan ; when in use thej are £rmly bolted 




together with screws, as shown in the drawing. With- 
in the head of the still is fixed the rooser/' which 
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is a double cross-bar, curved to £t the pan, to which 
is attached a chain, to drag oyer the bottom of the 
pan. The whole is set in motion by an asdstant 
taming the handle ontside in connection by the axle 

with the cog-wheels in the interior of the still. 

Supposing the still to be charged, say with two 
hundredweight of cloves, water is supplied till the 
pan is nearly full ; the head of the still is then bolted 
on. Bteam bdng applied in the jacket, the water 
and cloves in the pan are soon brought to a boiling 
heat, and then, being well roused together, the otto 
of cloves is disengaged, and carried forward by the 
steam generated up the pipe marked s A o, and is 
qnickly condensed in the refrigerator, rnnning out at 
B, and &lling into the cistern o. 

Here the otto and the water spontaneously divide, 
the otto of cloves falling, and the water rising in the 
cistern. As soon as the water reaches the overflow- 
tap, it rans into the syphon funnel, thence into the 
still. Ingeniously simple as this syphon contrivance 
is, the whole merit of this form of slill turns on l&e 
application of the 'syphon, by means of which the 
same water, which left the still in the form of steam, 
returns again and again into the pan. The pipes c, w, 
convey cold water from an outer tank to the refrige- 
rator, while H, W) carry off the hot water produced by 
the condensations taking place in the worm pipe. 

In cases where tlie otto disengaged from the ma- 
terial yielding it is lighter than water, then it is ob- 
vious that the lower tap of the cistern must be made 
to supply the syphon, in place of the upper one. 

It is almost needless to say that the syphon must, 
in the first instance, be filled with water, in order to 
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prevent the escape by that orifice of any fragrant 
N vapor from the still ; the pressure of vapor within is 
not then sufficient to overcome the weight of the 
short column of water in syphon. It so happens^ 
bowerery that the finest odors, the reeherehky as the 
Parisians say, cannot be procured by this method; 
then recourse is had to the next process. 

3. Maceration, — This operation is conducted thus: 
For what is called pomade, a certain quantity of puri- 
fied beef or deer suet, mixed with purified lard, is 
pot into a clean metal or porcelain pan ; this being 
melted by a steam heat or bath, the kind of flowers 
required for the odor wanted are carefully picked and 
put to the liquid fat, and allowed to remain from 
twelve to forty-eight hours ; the fat has a particular 
affinity or attraction for the otto of flowers, and tiius, 
as it were, draws it out of them, and becomes itself, 
by their aid, highly perftimed; the fat is strained 
from the spent flowers, and fresh are added ten or 
fifteen times over, till the pomade is of the required 
strength; these various strengths of pomatums are 
noted by the French makers as ^Nos. 6, 12, 18, and 
24, the higher numerals indicating the amount of 
fragrance in thera. For perfumed oils, the same 
operation is followed ; but, in lieu of suet, fine olive 
oil, and the same results are obtained. These oils are 
called Huile Antique'^ of such and such a flower. 

The orange, rose, and cassie compounds are prin* 
cipally prepared by this process. 

The violet and r&z6da pomades and oils are pre- 
pared first by the maceration process, and then 
finished by mjkwrage. 

When neither of the three foregoing processes 
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gives satisfactory results, the method of procedure 
adopted is by, 

4. Absorption or Mifleura^e. — Of all the processes 
for procuring the perfumes of flowers^this is the most 
important to the perfumer, and is the least under- 
stood in England ; as this operation yields not only 
the most exquisite essence indirectly, but also nearly 
all those fine pomades known here as "French poma- 
tums/' so much admired for the strength of ^grance, 
together with French oils/' equally perfumed. The 
odors of some flowers are so delicate and volatile, 
that the heat required in the previously named pro- 
cesses would greatly modify, if not entirely spoil, 
them; this process is, therefore, conducted cold, 
thus: Square frames, called a ehdssiSy about three 
inches deep, with a glass bottom, say two feet wide 
and three feet long, are procured; over the glass a 
layer of fat is spread, about a quarter of an inch thick, 
with a kind of plaster-knife or spatula; on this the 
llower-buds are sprinkled, completely over it, and 
there left from twelve to seventy-two hours. 

Some houses, such as that of Messrs. Pilar & Sons, 
Pascal Brothers, L. Herman, and a few others, have 
3000 such frames at work during the season ; as they 
are filled, they are piled one over the other; the 
flow ers are changed so long as the plants continue 
to bloom, which now and then exceeds two oc three 
months. 

For oils of the same plants, coarse cotton cloths 

are imbued with the finest olive oil, and laid upon a 
frame containing wire gauze in lieu of glass; on these 
the flowers are laid, and suffered to remain till fresh 
flowers are procured. 
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This operation is repeated several times, atler which 
the cloths are subject to a great pressure, to remove 
the now perfhmed oiL 

As we cannot give any general rale for working, 

without misleading the reader, we prefer explaining 
the process required for each when we come to speak 
of the individual flower or plant. 
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SECTION V. 

lie Beem'd I smelt a gwden of tweet flow'n, 
That dainty odors feom them threw around 
For damsels ilt to deck their lovers' bow'rs. 

Sfbvssb. 

The perfumes for the handkerchief, as found in 
the ahopB of Paris and London, are either simple or 
compound; the former are called extracts, extraUSy 

esprits, or essences, and the latter bouquets or nosegays, 
which are mixtures of the extracts so compounded in 
quantity that no one flower or odor can be discovered 
as predominating over another; and when made of 
the delicate-scented flowers carefully hlended, they 
produce an exquisite sensation on the ol&ctory nerve, 
and are therefore much prized by all who can afibrd 
to purchase them. 

"We shall first explain the mode for obtaining the 
simple extracts of flowers. This will he followed hj 
the process for preparing ambergris, musk, and civet 
substances, which, though of animal origin, are of 
the utmost importance as forming a large part in the 
most approved bouquets; and we shall conclude this 
department of the ai*twith recipes for all the fashion- 
able bouquets and nosegays, the value of which, we 
doubt not, will be estimated according to the labor 
bestowed upon their analysis. 

In order to render the work more easy of consulta- 
tion, we have adopted the alphabetical arrangement 
in fref^rencQ to a faovQ scientific classification. 

7 
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Among the collection of ottos of the East India 

Company at the Exhibition of 1851, were several 

hitherto unknown in this country, and possessing 
much interest. 

It is to be regretted, that no person having any 
praetioal knowledge of Perfamery was placed on the 
jury of Class IV or XXIX. Had such been the case, 
the desires of the exhibitors would probably have 
been realized, and European perfumers benefited by 
the introduction of new odors from the East. Some 
of the ottos sent by a native perfumer of Benares 
were deemed worthy of honorable mention, — sach as 
Chvmeylee^ Bei/la, Begla, Moieya, and many others 
from the Moluccas, but without any information re- 
specting them. 

We are not going to speak of, perhaps, more than 
a tithe of the plants that have a perfumed-only those 
will be mentioned that are used by the operative per- 
fumer, and such as are imitated by him in consequence 
of there being a deinaud for the article, wliich cir- 
cumstances prevent him from obtaining in its genuine 
state. The first that comes under our notice is 

Allspice. — ^The odoriferous principle of allspice, 
commonly called pimento, is obtained by distilling 
the dried fruit, before it is quite ripe, of the Eugenia 
pimmta and Mijrtus pimenta with water. It is thus 
procured as an essential oil; it is but little used in 
perfumery, and when so, only in combination with 
other spice oils for scenting soap; it is, however, very 
agreeable, and much resembles the smell of cloves, 
and deserves more attention than it has hitherto 
received. Mixed in the proportion of three ounces 
of oil Qf allspice with one gallon of rectified spirit of 
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wine, it forms what may be termed extract of allspice, 
which extract will be found very useful in the manu- 
f actare of low-priced bouquets. — See Pimento. 

Almonds. 

Mark well the flow'ring almond in the wood; 
If od'rous bloomB the bearing branches loftd| 
The glebe will answer to the sylvan reign, 
Great heats will follow, and large crops of grain. 

VlBOIL. 

This perfume has been much esteemed for many 
ages. It may be procured by distilling the leaves of 
any of the laurel tribe, and the kernels of stone fruit; 
for trade purposes, it is obtained from tbe bitter al- 
mond, and exists in tbe skin or pellicle that covers 
the seed after it is shelled. In the ordinary way, the 
almonds are put into the press for the purpose of ob- 
tuning tbe mild or fat oil from tbe nut; tbe cake 




which is left after this process is then mixed with 
salt and water, and allowed to remain together for 
about twenty-four hours prior to distillation. The 
reason for moistening the cake is well understood by 
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the practical chemist, and although we are not treat- 
ing the subject of perfumery in a chemical eenpe, but 
only in a practical way, it may not be iuapprojtriate 
here to observe, that the essential oil of almonds does 
not exist ready formed to any extent in the nut, but 
that it is produced by a species of fermentationyfrom 
the amygdalin and emulsine contained in the almonds, 
together with the water that is added. Analogous 
substances exist in laurel leaves, and hence the same 
course is to be pursued when they are distilled. Some 
manufacturers put the moistened cake into a bag of 
coarse cloth, or spread it upon a sieve, and Ihen force 
the steam through it; in either case, the essential oil 
of the almond rises with the watery vapor, and is con- 
densed in the still-worm. JFourteen pounds of the 
cake yield about one ounce of essential oil. In this 
concentrated tbrm, the odor of almonds is £ur from 
agreeable ; but when diluted with spirit, in the pro- 
portion of about one and a half ounce of the oil to a 
gallon of spirit or alcohol, it is very pleasant. 

The esfientiai oil of almonds enters into combina- 
tion with soap, cold cream, and many other materials 
prepared by the perfumer; for wMch see their re- 
spective titles. 

In experiments with this substance it must be care- 
fully remembered that it is exceedingly jmsonoitSy 
and, therefore, great caution is necessary in its ad- 
mixture with substances used as a cosmetic, otherwise 
dangerous results may ensue. 

Artificial Otto of Almmds^ otherwise Mnibane, — Ten 
or twelve years ago, Mr. Mansfield, of Weybridge, 
took out a patent for the manufacture of otto of al- 
monds £rom benzole. (Benzole is obtuned from tar 
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* oil.) His apparatus, according to the Report of the 

juries of the 1851 Exhibition, consists of a large glass 
tube in the form of a coil, which at the upper end • 
divides into two tubes, each of which is provided with 
a fonnel. A stream of nitric acid flows slowly into 
one of the fannels, and benzole into the other. The 
two snbstances meet at the point of union of the tubes, 
and a combination ensues with the evolution of heat. 
As the newly formed compound flows down through 
the coil it becomes cool, and is collected at the lower 
extremity ; it then requires to be washed with water, 
and lastly with a dilute solution of carbonate of soda, 
to render it fit for use. Nitro-benzole, which is the 
chemical name for this artificial otto of almonds, has 
adifferent odor to the true otto of almonds, but it can 
nevertheless be used for perfuming soap. The late 
Mr. Mansfield wrote to me under date January 8d, 
1856 : In 1851, Messrs. Gosnell, of Three King 
Court, began to make this perfume under my license ; 
latterly I withdrew the license from them by their 
consent, and since then it is not made that I am aware 
. of." Notwithstanding this remark of Mr. Mansfield, 
there is plenty of Miribane in the London market, 
and it is quite common in Paris. 

Anisk. — The odorous principle is procured by dis- 
tilling the seeds of the plant Pimpinella anisum ; the 
product is the oil of aniseed of commerce. As it con- 
geals at a temperature of about 60^ Fahr., it is fre- 
quently adulterated with a little spermaceti, to give 
a certain solidity to it, whereby other cheaper essen- 
tial oils can be added to it with less chance of detec- 
tion. As the oil of aniseed is quite soluble in spirit, 

7» 
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and the spermaceti insolable, the frand is easily de- ' 

tected. 

TIiiH perfume is exceedingly stron^^, and is, there- 
fore, well adapted tor mixing with soap and for scent- 
ing pomatums, bat does not do nicely in compounds 
for handkerchief use. The Portuguese are very fond 
of Anise. 

Balm, otto of Balm, called also oil of Melissa, is 
obtained by distilling the leaves of the Mdissa offici- 
nalis with water ; it comes from the still tap with the 
condensed steam or water, from which it is separated 
with the tap funnel. But it is very little used in 
perfumeiyi if we except its combination in Aqua di 
Argento, 

Balsam. — Under this title there are three substances 
used in perfumery : these are balsam of Peru, balsam 
of Tolu, and balsam of storax. The first-named is 
procured from the Myroxylon peruifenm; it exudes 
from the tree when wounded, and is also obtained by 
boiling down the bark and branches in water. The 
latter is the most common method of procuring it. 
It has a strong odor, like benzoin and vanilla mixed. . 
— See Pbru. 

Balsam of Tolu flows from the Toluifera balsamum. 
It resembles common resin (rosin); with the least 
warmth, however, it runs to a liquid, like brown 
treacle. The smell of it is particularly agreeable, 
and being soluble in alcohol, makes a good basis for 
a bouquet, giving in this respect a permanence of 
odor to a perfume which the simple solution of an 
oil would not possess. For this purpose all these 
balsams are very useful, though not so much used 
* as they might be. The proportions are : Balsam of 
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Tola, i lb. : spirit, 60 o. p. 1 gallon. — See Stokax and 

TOLU. 

XTlsx htm fbimd that lialsam of Tola b frequently adulterated 
with common resin. To detect this adulteration he pours sulphuric 
add on the hatsam, and heats the mixture, when the balsam dis- 
soWes to a cherry-red fluid, without evolYing tulphnrous acid, but 
with the escape of benaoio or cinnamic acid, if no common resin is 
present. On the contrary, the balsam foams, blackens, and much 
sulphurous acid is set free, if it is adulterated with common resin. 
—Arch, der Fharmad», 

Balsam of storaz, commonly called gam stjrax, is 
obtained in Oie same manner, and possessing similar 
properties, with a slight variation of odor, is applica- 
ble in the same manner as the above. 

They are all imported from South America, Chili, 
and Mexico, where the trees that produce them are 
indigenous. 

The genuine balsam of Mecca {Gum amyris cpo' 
balsam) is both scarce and expensive. The kings of 

Judah cultivated this shrub, but only to a very small 
extent. It will be interesting to learn, that a bottle 
of this extraordinary balsam is kept at the botanical 
garden at Paris, as an object of the rarest and highest 
value. What is generally sold by the name of Bal- 
sam of Mecca is merely the oil, obtained by boiling, 
from the seeds, stones, and branches of the tree. It 
is too rare to be purchased at any price, as is gener- 
ally supposed to be. Josephus informs us that the 
Queen of Bheba brought it first to Judea, where bal- 
sam, myrrh, and* incense, in the days of old, were to 
be seen used by the populace in abundance, almost 
daily. This is one of the many things which we 
mourn for" in the ^'days gone by." The reason 
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of its excessive scarcity is supposed to be owing to 

the destruction of Jerusalem : the Jews, actuated by 
despair and hatred, destroyed all the balsam plants. 
There are none now to be found in Palestine. Only 
one plantation is now known to furnish it, and that 
is in Arabia Petrea. The whole plantation only 
yields about three pounds annually, and it is monop- 
olized by the Grand Seignior. This, of course, we 
can scarcely refrain from noticing without an ex- 
pression of regret. • 

B^T. — Oil of sweet Bay, also termed essential oil 
of laurel-berriesy is a very fragrant substance, pro- 
cured by distillation from the berries of the bay 
laurel {Lauras nobilis). Though very pleasant, it is 
not much used. 

Bbroamoi. — ^This most useful perfume is procured 
from the CUrus hergamioLy by expression from the peel 
of the fruit. One hundred fruit will yield about three 
ounces of the otto. It has a soft sweet odor, too well 
known to need description here. When new and 
good it has a greenish-yellow tint, but loses its green- 
ness by age, especially if kept in imperfectly corked 
bottles. It then becomes cloudy from the deposit of 
resinous matter, produced by the contact of the air, 
and acquires a turpentine smell. 

It is best preserved in well-stoppered bottles, kept 
in a cool cellar, and in the dark ; light, especially the 
direct sunshine, quickly deteriorates its odor. This 
observation may be applied, indeed, to all perfumes, 
except rose, which is not so spoiled. 

When bcrgamot is mixed with other essential oils, 
it greatly adds to their richness, and gives a sweet- 
ness to spice oils attainable by no other means, and 
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8Qch componnds are nraoh used in the most highly- 
scented soaps. Mixed with rectified spirit in the 
proportions of about eight ounces of bergamot to 
a gallon, it forms what is called " extract of berga- 
mot," and in this state is used for the handkerchief. 
Though well covered with extract of orris and other 
matters, it is the leading ingredient in Bajlej k 
Blew's Ess. Bouquets. — See Bouquets. 

Benzoin, also called Benjamin. — This is a very 
useful substance to perfumers. It exudes from the 
Styrax benzam hy wounding the tree, and drying, be- 
comes a hard gam-resin. It is principally imported 
from Borneo, Java, Snmatra, and Siam. The best 
kind comes from the latter place, and used to be 
called Amygdaloides, because of its being inter- 
spersed with several white spots, which resemble 
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broken almonds. When heated, these white specks 
rise as a smoke, which is easily condensed upon 

paper. The material thus separated from the ben- 
zoin is called iiowers of benzoin in commerce, and 
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by chemists is termed benzoic acid. It has nearly 
all the odor of the resin from which it is derived ; 

but which is due to a minute portion of a peculiar 
otto that rises in vapor with, the acid. This otto of 
benzoin has not yet been isolated. When benzoic 
acid is prepared by the humid process, as is often 
done in the chemical laboratory, it has no odor. It 
may be, however, that the benzoic acid undergoes 
decomposition when prepared from the gum resin 
by sublimation, and thus produces the fragrant body 
which is wanting in that made in the wet way. This 
is probable, for gnm benzoin has but little or less 
odor than the acid sablimated from it. 

Mr. W. Bastick recommends the following process 
for making flowers of benzoin. Coarsely powdered 
gum benzoin is to be strewed on the flat bottom of a 
round iron pot, which has a diameter of nine inches 
and a height of about two inches. On the surfieu^e of 
the pot is spread a piece of filtering paper, which is 
fastened to its rim by starch paste. A cylinder of very 
thick paper is attached by means of a string to the top 
of the iron pot Heat is then applied by placing the 
pot on a plate covered with sand, oyer the mouth of 
a furnace. It must remain exposed to a gentle fire 
from four to six hours. About an ounce and a half 
of benzoic acid is obtained from twelve ounces of 
gum benzoin by the first sublimation. As the gum 
is not exhausted by the first operation, it may be 
bruised when cold and again submitted to the action 
of heat, when a fresh portion of benzoic acid will 
sublime from it. This acid thus obtained is not per- 
fectly pure and white, and Dr. Mohr states that it 
is a question, in a medicinal and perfumery point of 
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view, whether it is so valuable when perfectly pure 
as when it contaius a small portion of a fragrant vol- 
atile oil which rises with it from the gum in the pro- 
cess of sublimation. 

The London PharmacopcBia directs that it shall be 
prepared by sublimation, and does not prescribe that 
it shall be free from this oil, to which it principally 
owes its agreeable odor. 

By the second sublimation the whole of the ben- 
zoic add is not volatilized. What remains in the 
resin may be separated by boiling it with caustic 
lime, and predpitating the acid from the resulting 
benzoate of lime with hydrochloric acid. Benzoic 
acid can be obtained also in the wet way, and the 
resin yields a greater product in this process than in 
the former; yet it has a less perfumery value, be- 
cause it is free from the volatile oil which, as above 
stated, gives it its peculiar odor. The wet method 
devised by Sclieele is as follows: Make one ounce 
of freshly burnt lime into a milk with from four to 
six ounces of hot water. To the milk of lime, four 
ounces of powdered benzoin and thirty ounces of 
water are to be added, and the mixture boiled for 
half an hour, and stirred during this operation, and 
afterwards strained through linen. Tlie residue 
must be a second time boiled with twenty ounces 
of water and strained, and a third time with ten 
ounces : the fluid products must be mixed and evap- 
orated to one-fourth of their volume, and sufficient 
hydrochloric acid added to render them slightly 
acid. When quite cold, the crystals are to be sepa- 
rated from the fluid by means of a strainer, upon 
which they are to be washed with cold water, and 
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pressed, and then dissolved iu hot distilled water, 
from which the crystals separate on cooling. When 
hydrochloric acid is added to a cold concentrated 
solution of the salts of benzoic acid, it is precipitated 

as a white powder. If the solution of the salts of 
this acid is too dilute and warm, none or only a por- 
tion of the benzoic acid will be separated. How- 
ever, the weaker the solution is, and the more slowly 
it is cooled, the larger will be the crystals of this 
acid. In the preparation of this acid in the wet 
wa3% lime is to be preferred to every other haae, he- 
cause it forms insoluble combinations with the resin- 
ous constituents of the benzoin, and because it pre- 
vents the gum resin from conglomeradng into an 
adhesive mass, and also because an excess of this 
base is but slightly soluble. 

The best bensoln is obtained in Siam by incisions made in the 
trank of tbe tree, after it has attained the age of five or six years. 
The resin is white and transparent at first. About three pounds 
are given by each tree for about six years. It forms an article of 

export from Siam. From Sini^ftpore, tbe exports in 1852 were to 
the extent of 1282 piculs, and 1('»8 piculs in 1853. Java imported 
last year benjamin of the value of 176,182 florins. The difterent va- 
rieties bear a price proportioned to their goodness ; the finestquality 
used to range from 10^. to 201. per pieul of 133 lbs. Benzoin is the 
frankiiuense of the far East, and has long been used for incense in 
the Koman Catholic, the Hindu, Mahometan, and Budhistic tem- 
ples, and probably in the Israelitish worship. Wealthy Chinese 
fdmigate their houses with its grateftil odor.— P. L. Simokds, Es<}. : 
{read ft^^^rs the Society of Arts), 

The extract, or tincture of beDzoin, forms a good 
basis for a bouquet Like balsam of Tolu, it gives 
permanence and body to a perfume made with an es- 

seutial oil in spirit. 
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The principal consumption of benzoin is in the 
manufacture of pastilles (see Pastilles), and for the 
preparation of ^ctitious vanilla pomade. (See Poma- 
tums.) 

Bbibb (Swimr). — See Eglaitcinb. 

Oabawat. — ^This odoriferons principle is drawn by 

distillation from the seeds of the Carum CaruL It 
has a verj^ pleasant smell, quite familiar enough with- 
out description. It is well adapted to perfume soap, 
for which it is much used in England, though rarely 
if ever on the Contiuent ; when dissolved in spirit it 
may be used in combination with oil of lavender and 
bergamot for the manufacture of cheap essences, in 
a similar way to cloves. (See Cloves.) If caraway 
seeds are ground^ they are well adapted for mixing 
to form sachet powder. (See Saghbts.) 

Casoabilla. — ^The bark is used in the formation 
of Frangipani incense, and also enters into the com- 
position known as Eau ct BruleTy for perfuming apart- 
ments, to which we refer. 

' The bark alone of thig plant is used by the manu- 
&ctnring perfumer. The OaaeariUagt'oUasiim is how- 
ever so fragrant that, according to Burnett, its leaves 

are gathered by the Koras of the Cape of Good Hope 
as a perfume. It behooves perfumers, therefore, who 
are on the look-out for novelties, to obtain these 
leaves and ascertain the result of their distillation. 

Messrs. Herring & Co., some years ago, drew the 
oil of cascarilla, but it was only offered to the trade- 
as a curiosity. 

The cascarilla (meaning " little bark,'* in Spanish) 
of commerce is derived, according to Sir W. Hooker, 

8 
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from the Croton fragrans^ a native plant of South 
America. 

Camphob. — This beautiful and fragrant substance 
is produced by several plants, particalariy jDryobald" 
nops Oamphoray the Camphor tree of Saroatra and 
Japan. The kind, however, mostly found in com- 
merce ia derived from the Lauras Camphora, or cam- 
phor laurel of the island of Formosa, carried thence 
to Canton ) from which port the markets of the world 
are supplied. The camphor exists naturally within 
the tree ready formed : on splitting the wood, it is 
found in masBes twelve to eighteen inches long, be- 
tween the bark and the stem, and in the pith. 
There is a race of men called Nyr-Cappoors, or cam- 
phor-seers, who pretend to have the power of distin- 
guishing the most profitable trees to fell. Many trees 
are, however, cut down at their instigation, without 
having any cryptfle of camphor in them. Every part 
of the Lauras Camphor a contains camphor, which is 
extracted by chopping the branches and boiling them 
in water. The camphor rises to the sur&ce, and be- 
comes solid as the water coob : in some instances, 
the boiler in which the operation is conducted is 
covered with an earthen dome lined with rice-straw; 
as the water boils, the camphor rises with the steam, 
and attaches itself to the straw, from which it is after- 
wards picked, and then packed for exportation. 

The camphor as found in the shops in England is 
<^ refined/* and is not in the original condition in 
which it is brought to Europe. The purification or 
refining of camphor was at oue time held as a monop- 
oly at Venice, but is now done in ail the large cities 
of Europe. The process is simple, and consists of 
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mixing the imported camphor with a little lime, and 
subjecting it to a heat sufficient to convert it to vapor, 
which readily condenses into the form of the receiver. 
The odor of camphor is veiy characteristic, and to 
the miyority of people very agreeable. It has the 
reputation of being highly prophylactic, and to this 
end is worn about the person in time of sickness ; 
from its reputed antiseptic qualities, it is extensively 
used in the manufacture of dentifrices^ soap, aroma- 
tic vinegars, and other toilet appendages. 

Cassia. — ^The essential oil of cassia is procured by 
distilling the outer bark of the Lawrm Cassia, One 
cwt. of bark yields rather more than three quarters 
of a pound of oil ; it has a pale yellow color; in smell 
it much resembles ciauamon, although very inferior 
to it It is principally used for perfuming soap, espe- 
cially what is called military soap," as it is more aro- 
matic or spicy than flowery in odor; it therefore finds 
no place for handkerchief use. 

Oassib. 

The short narcissus and fair daffodil, 

Pansies to please the sight, and ca&aie sweet to smell. 

Pbydkn's Virgil. 

This is one of those fine odors which enter into 
the composition of the best handkerchief bouquets. 
When smelled at alone, it has an intense violet odor, 
and is rather sickly sweet. 

It is procured by maceration from the Aeaeia far* 
nesimia. Purified fat is melted in the Bain Marie, 
into which the flower-heads are thrown, and left to 
digest for several hours ; the spent flowers are then 
removed, and fresh are added, eight or ten times, 
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until sufficient richness of perfume is obtained. As 
many flowers are used as the fluid grease will cover, 
when they are put into it. The value of cassie buds 

is from five francs to eight francs the kilogramme, 
and it requires two kilogrammes of flowers to per- 
fume one kilogramme of grease. 

After being strained, and the pomade has been 
kept at a heat sufficient only to retain its liquidity, 
all impurities will subside, by standing for a few 
days. Finally cooled, it is the cassie pomade of 
commerce. The Huile de Cassie, or fat-oil of cassie, 
is prepared in a similar manner, substituting olive 
oil or almond oil in place of suet. Both these prep- 
arations are obviously only a solution of the true 
essential oil of cassie flowers in the neutral fatty 
body. Europe may shortly be expected to import a 
similar scented pomade from South Australia, derived 
from the wattle, a plant that belongs to the Same 
genus as the A> faniemm, and which grows most 
luxuriantly in Australia. Mutton &t being cheap, 
and the wattle plentiful, a profltable trade may be 
anticipated in curing the flowers, &c. 

To prepare the extract 0/ cassie^ take six pounds of 
Ko. 24 (best quality) casde pomade, and place upon 
it one gallon of the best rectifled spirit, as sent out 
by Bowerbank, of Bishopsgate. After it has digested 
for three weeks or a month, at a summer heat, it is 
fit to draw from the pomatum, and, if good, has a 
beautiful olivaceous green color and rich flowery 
smell of the cassie blossom. All extracts made by 
this process give a more natural smell of the flowers 
to the result, than by merely dissolving the essential 
oil (procured by distillation) in the spirit ; moreover, 
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where the odor of the flower existB in only very mi- 
nute quantities, as in the present instance, and with 
violet, jasmiae, &c., it is the only practical mode of 
proceeding. 

in this and all other similar caeea, the pomatum 
most he cat np into very small pieces, after the do- 
mestic manner of chopping snet," prior to its heing 

infused in the alcohol. The action of the mixture is 
simply a change of place in the odoriferous matter, 
which leaves the fat body by the superior attraction, 
or affinity, as the chemists say, of the spirits of wine, 
in which it freely dissolves. 

The major part of the extract can be poured or 
drawn off the pomatum without trouble, but it still 
retains a portion in the interstices, which requires 
time to drain away, and this must be assisted by 
placing the pomatum in a large funnel, supported by 
a bottle, in order to collect the remainder. Finally, 
all the pomatum, which is now csWed washed poma-' 
tUMy is to be put into a tin or copper can, which can 
must be set in hot water, for the purpose of melting 
its contents; when the pomatum thus becomes lique- . 
fled, any extract that is still in it rises to the sur&ce, 
^and may be skimmed ofl*; or, when the pomatum be- 
comes cold, it can be poured from it. 

The washed pomatum is preserved for use in the 
manufacture of dressing for the hair, for which pur- 
pose it is exceedingly well adapted, on account of the 
purity of the grease from which it was originally pre- 
pared, but more particularly on account of a certain 
portion of odor which it still retains ; and were it not 
used up in this way, it would be advisable to put 
it for a second infusion in spirit, and thus a weaker 

8* 
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extract could be made serviceable for low^ priced 
articles. 

I cannot leave cassie without- recommending it 
more eBpecially to the notice of perfumers and drug>- 

gists, as an article well adapted for the purpose of the 
manufacture of essences for the handkerchief and 
pomades for the hair. When diluted with other 
odorS) it imparts to the whole such a true floweiy 
fragrance^ that it is the admiration of all who smell 
it, and has not a little contributed to the great sale 
which certain proprietary articles have attained. 

We caution the inexperienced not to confound cas- 
sie with cassia, which has a totally different odor. 
See Acacia Pomadb. 

# OxDAR. — ^This wood has been £unous since the days 
of Solomon, who employed it in the construction of 
the Temple. The wood now and then finds a place 
in a perfumer's warehouse; when ground, it does 
well to form a body of sachet powder. Slips of cedar 
wood are sold as matches for tightinglampSy because, 
while burning, an agreeable odor is evolved ; some 
people use it also in this condition, distributed among 
clothes in drawers to ** prevent moth." On distilla- 
tion it yields an essential oil that is exceedingly fra-v 
grant, and which is used extensively for scenting 
what is called cold cream soap. 

IiBBANON CXDAA WOOD. 

For the Handkerchief. 

Otto of cedar, oz. 
Rectified spirit, • • . • . 1 pint. 
Esprit rose trip, • • . • . ^ pint. 

Since the publi<Mfction of the first edition of this 
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work, otto of cedar wood, which was very Bcarce,ha8 
been sent extensively into the market. Messrs. 
^Hodgkinson & Co., of Snow Hill, have produced 28 
oances from the cwt. of shavinge, being the refuse of 
the pencil-makers. The pencil cedar is the <^ Vir- 
ginian'' or American cedar, Jmiperus Vtrgmana. 
The true Lebanon cedar, Ccdrus Libani, and from 
which the handkerchief perfume is named! yields a 
very indifferent otto and odor to the American plant 
The Cedars of Lebanon'* are so familiar, however, 
that perfumers could not afford to change the title of 
the scent they make, for the red wood of the "West, 
though the latter is superior to the former in fra- 
grance. 

Cedria, an oil or resin extracted from a cedar, was, 
according to Vitrnvius (a celebrated architect in the 
age of Augustus), used to smear over the leaves of the 

papyrus to prevent the attack of insects ; and Pliny 
states that the Egyptians applied it with other drugs 
in the preparation of their mummies. 

The tincture of cedar smells agreeably of the wood, 
from which it can readily be made by steeping the 
cedar wood in proof spirit Its crimson color, how- 
ever, prohibits it from being used for the handker- * 
chief. It forms an excellent tincture for the teeth, 
and is the basis of the celebrated ^French dentifrice 

Obdbat. — ^This perfume is procured from the rind 
of the citron fruit {(Mrus medica), both by distillation 

and expression ; it has a very beautiful lemony odor, 
and is much admired. It is principally used in the 
manufacture of essences for the handkerchief, being 
too expennve for perfiiming grease or soap. What 
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is called extract of cedrat is made by dissolving two 
ounces of the above essential oil of citron in one pint 
of spirits, to which some perfumers add half an ounce 
of bergamot. 

« OiNNAMOir. — Several spedes of the plant Xaiirt» 

Cmnarnomum yield the cinnamon and cassia of com- 
merce. Its name is said to be derived from China 
Amomumy the bark being one of the most valued spices 
of the East. Perfumers use both the bark and the 
oil, which is obtained by distillation from it. The 
ground bark enters into the composition of some 
pastilles, tooth powders, and sachets. The essential 
oil of cinnamon i8 principally brought to this country 
from Ceylon; it is exceedingly powerful, and must 
be used sparingly. In such compounds as doves 
answer, so will cinnamon. 

Artificial Preparation ofOUof C^nanum, — Some years 
since Strccker showed that stvrone, which is ob- 
tained wiien styracine is treated with potash, is the 
alcohol of cinnamic acid. Wolff has converted this 
alcohol, by oxidizing agents, into cinnamic acid. The 
author has now proved that under the same condi- 
tions by which ordinary alcohol affords aldehyde, 
«• styrone affords the aldehyde of cinnamic acid, that 
is, oil of cinnamon. It is only necessary to moisten 
platinum black with styrone, and let it remain in the 
air some days, when by means of the bisulphate of 
potash the aldehyde double compound may be ob- 
tained in crystals, which should be washed in ether. 
By the addition of diluted sulphuric acid, the alde- 
hyde of cinnamic acid is afterwards procured pure. 
These crystals also dissolve in nitric acid, and then 
form, after a few moments, crystals of the nitrate 
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of the bjdnret of cinnamyle. The conversioii of 

styrone into the hyduret of cinnatnyle by the action 

of the platinum black is ehown by the following 
equation : C^g O, + 2 0 = C„ O, + 2 HO.— 
Comptes EenduB. 

Citron. 

Sharp-tasted citron, Median climes produce; 

Large is the plant, and like a laurel grows j 

And, did it not a di^erent scent disclose, 

A laurel were. YlBaiL, GeorfficSf II, 180. 

On distilling the flowers of the dirua mediea, a very 

fragrant oil is procured, which is a species of neroli, 
and is principally consumed by the manufacturers of 
Hungary water. 

CiTRONBLLA. — ^Under this name there is an oil in 
the market^ chiefly from Ceylon. It is procured by 
distilling the leaves of Hie Andropogon SchcemnthuSy 
which grows wild, and is very abundant in Ceylon. 
In the neighborhoods of Galle and of Colombo, in 
that island, large tracts of laud are under cultivation 
of this plant, for the express purpose of procuring 
the odoriferous prmciple. 

The average export of dtronella from the port of 
Colombo is about 4000 lbs. annually. Mr. Thwaites, 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens, has kindly promised 
to send me growing plants of the citronella, which I 
shall deposit at Xew, or in Regent's Park Gardens, 
as soon as they come to hand.* 

Citronella being cheap (the export price at Colombo 
is 45. Id. per pound!), it is extensively used for per- 
fuming soap. What is now extensively sold as 
honey" soap is a flne yellow soap slightly perfumed 

« LeOer dated August Htb, 1856. 
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with this oil. Some few use it for scenting grease, 
but it is not much admired in that way. * 
Cloves.— Every part of the clove plant (Cbyo- 
phyllu8 armaHeua) abounds with aromatic oil, but it is 
most fragrant and plentiful in the unexpanded flower- 
buds, which are the cloves of commerce. Cloves have 
been brought into the European market for more than 
2000 years. The plant is a native of the Moluccas 




OlOYO. 



and other islands in the Chinese seas. The average 
annual crop of doves/' says Burnett, *^ is from each 
tree 2 or 2| lbs.; but a fine tree has been known to 
yield 125 lbs. of this Hpice in a single season, and as 
5000 cloves only weigh one pound, there must have 
been at least 625,000 flowers upon this single tree." 

The otto of cloves may be obtained by expression 
from the fresh flower-buds, but the usual method of 
procuring it is by distillation, which is carried on to 
a very great extent in this country. Few essential 
oils have a more extensive use in perfumery than 
that of cloves; it combines well with grease, soap, and 
spirit, and, as will be seen in the recipes for tiie vanous . 
bouquets given hereafter, it forms a leading feature 
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in some of tlie most popular liandkercbief essences 

— ^Rondeletia, the Guards' I^ouquet, &c. — and will be 
found where least expected. For essence of cloves, 
dissolve oil of cloves in the proportion of fonr ounces 
of oil to one gallon of spirit 

CncuMBBB. — Considerable di^rence of opinion 
exists among the public as to the odor of cucumber. 
Some greatly admire it, and think it has many virtues; 
others there are who think well of it on the sideboard, 
but would expunge it from the toilet-table. Our 
business is not, however, to give opinion, but to state 
the mode of procuring the odor of the plant We 
have been unable to procure any otto of cucumber, 
and the ** water '' distilled from it has but a very faint 
resemblance to the fruit : if, however, spirits of wine 
be repeatedly distilled over freshly-cut cucumbers, we 
finally obtain, at about the third distillation, a spirit 
or essence having all the true odor we are in search 
of. Its principal use is in making cucumber cold 
cream, &c., which see. 

Dill. — Perfumers are now and then asked for 
dill-water;" it is, however, more a druggy's article 
than a perfumer's, as it is more used for its medicinal 
qualities than for its odor, which, by the way, is rather 
pleasant than otherwise. Some ladies use a mixture 
of half dill-water and half rose-water, as a simple 
cosmetic, " to clear the complexion." 

The oil of dill is procured by submitting the crushed 
fruit of dill {Andhum graveoUiis) with water to dis- 
tillation. The oil floats on the surface of the dis- 
tillate, from which it is separated by the funnel in 
the usual manner; after the separation of the oil, the 

water" is fit for sale. Oil of dill may be used with 
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advantage, if in small proportionsi and mixed with 
other oils, for perfuming soap. 

Eglantine, or Sweet-Brier, notwithstauding what 
the poet liobert Nojes sajs. 

In fragnnoe yields, 
SarpiMiiig oitron grovet or ipioy flaldi, 



does notfiud a place in the perfumer's " scent-room, 
except in name. This, like many other sweet-scented 
plants, does not repay the lahor of collecting its odor. 
The fragrant part of this plant is destroyed more or 
less under every treatment that it is put to, and hence 
it is discarded. As, however, the article is in demand 
by the public, a species of fraud is practised upon them, 
hy imitating it thus : 

Imitation Eglantine, or Essenc e of Sweet-Brier. 

Spirituous extract of French rose pomatumi 

«« " Cassie, 

" " Fleur d'orange, . 

Esprit de rose, 

Oil of neroli, 

Oil of lemon -grass (verbenft oil), 

Elder (Samhucus nigra), — The only preparation of 
this plants for its odorons quality, used by the per- 
fumer, is elder-flower water. *To prepare it, take 
nine pounds of elder-flowers, free from stalk, and in- 
troduce it to the still with four gallons of water; the 
iirst three gallons that come over is all tliat need be 
preserved for use; one ounce of rectified spirits 
should be added to each gallon of " water" distilled, 
and when bottled it is ready for use. 

Krembs recommends the following process for mak- 
ing a concentrated elder-flower water, from which 
he states the ordinary water can be extemporane- 



1 pint. 
\ pint. 
\ pint. 
\ pint. 
\ drachm. 
\ dracbm. 
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ously prepared, of excellent quality, and of uniform 
strength : 

12 lbs. of the flowers ire to be dlttiUed with water until that 
which pMsee into the reodver hat lost nearly all perftime. This 
will generally happen when from 16 to 18 ponnds have passed 
over. To the distillate, 12 lbs. of alcohol are to be added, and the 
mixtore distilled until about 6 lbs. are collected. This liquor con- 
tains all the odor of the flowers. To make the ordinary water, 2 
ounces of the concentrated water are to be added to 10 ounces of 
distilled water. — Bueh»^*a Expert, 

Other preparations of elder-flowers are made, such 
as milk of elder, extract of elder, &c., which will be 
found in their proper place under Cosmetics. Two 
or three new materials made from this flower will 
also be given hereafter, which are likely to meet with 
a very large sale on account of the reputed cooling 
qualities of the ingredients ; of these we would call 
attciitiou more particularly to cold cream of elder- 
flowerSy and to elder oil for the hair. 

The preparations of the elder-flowers, if made ac- 
cording to the PharmacopoBias, are perfectly useless, 
as the forms therein given show an niter want of 
knowledge of the properties of the materials em- 
ployed. 

Fennbl (F<£imuLum vulgare), — ^Dried fennel herb, 
when ground, enters into the composition of some 
sachet powders. The oil of fennel, in conjonction 
with other aromatic oils, may be used for perfuming ^ 
soap. It is procurable by distillation. 

Flag (Sweet) (Acorns Calamus). — The roots, or 
rhizome, of the sweet flag, yield by distillation a 
pleasant-smeUing oil ; 1 cwt of the rhizome will thus 
yield one pound of oil. It can be used according to 
the pleasure of the manufacturer in scenting grease, 

9 
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soap, or for extraits, but requires other sweet oils 
with it to hide its origin. 
Fbangipani (Fhmeria Alba). — This plant, which is 

said to yield the *' eternal perfume," so popular at 
the present day, is a native of the West India Islands, 
lu Antigua aud at St Domingo it grows in great 
abundance. Haying, through my friend H. Bridger, 
Esq., of the former place, obtained a few of the plants, 
I forwarded them to the Royal Gardens, E!ew. The 
following remarks thereon by Sir W. Hooker are 
worthy of record : 

BoTAL GardbitSi £sw, August li. 

Mt dsab Sib: 

I tliaiilc yon mueli for the Vranglpsiii plants. One and one 
only sbowi life ; bnt I have every reason to think It will reooyeTf 
and then, and not till then, we shall see exactly what species of 
Plumeria it is. 

I do not And in your work that the odor of the flowers is pre- 
served «nd used in this coontry. A Preneh author (Descoursils, 
In his Flore des Antilles) says, ** Les parflimenrs recherohent cette 
odeur fligacCi quMls savent fixer dans leurs pommades et leurs 
huiles cosmStiques.'* This is said of Plumeria alba; but all the 
species, and there are several, have the same agreeable odor when 
living. Our Floras of the West Indies do not speak of such a use 
being made of the flowers. You have the power of imitating it 
from other vegetables. 

On looking further into this subject, 1 find it stated by Sir James 
Smith that the French name of all the species is Frangipani, and 
that they are so called from the resemblance of their fragrance to a 
well-known perfume of France, Frangipani its inventor, an 
Italian, was of the Frangipani Jamily^ so conspicuous in the Boman 
distorbances. 

I suspect then tbat no'perftime is derived from these flowers : the 
real Frangipani being derived from other flowersi as described in 
your work, 2d edition. 

Very truly yours, 

W. J. HOOXSB. 

P. S. The Juice of all the Plumerias is milky and very poisonous. 
One spedes was in flower with ns last week. 

To 9. PiEBSS, Bbq. 
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Geranium {Pelargonium odoraHssmum, rose-leaf ge- 
ranium). — The leaves of this plant yield by distilla- 
tion a very agreeable rosy-smelling otto, so much 
resembling real otto of rose that it is used very ex- 
tensively for the adulteration of that valuable scent^ 
and is grown very largely for that express purpose. 
It is principally cultivated in the south of France, 
and in Turkey (by the rose-growers). In the de- 
partment of Seine-et-Oise, at MontfortF-Lamaury, iu 
France, hundreds of acres of it may be seen grow- 
ing. One hundredweight of leaves will yield about 
two ounces of essential oil. Used to adulterate otto 
of rose, it is in its turn itself adulterated with ginger- 
grass oil (Aiulropogon), and thus formerly was very 
difficult to procure genuine ; on account of the in- 
creased cultivation of the plant, it is now, however, 
easily procured pure. Some samples are greenish- 
colored, others nearly white, but we prefer that of a 
brownish tint. 

When dissolved in rectified spirit, in the propor- 
tion of about four ounces to the gallon, it forms the 
Exfyraol of Bme/^Leaf Qtrwmain, of the shops. — word 
or two is necessary about the oil of geranium, as 
much confusion is created respecting it, in conse- 
quence of there being an oil under the name of ge- 
ranium, but which in reality is derived from one of 
the Andr(>poa<m. cultivated in the Moluccas. This 
said andropogon (geranium!) oil can be used to 
adulterate the true geranium, and hence we suppose 
its nomenclature in the drug markets. The genuine 
rose-leaf geranium otto fetches about 6s, per ounce, 
while the andropogon oil is not worth more than 
that sum per pound. And we may observe here, 
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that the perfuming essential oils are best parchased 
through the wholesale perfumerfi, as firom the nature 
of their trade they have a better knowledge and 
means of obtaining the real article than the dmg- 
broker. On account of the pleasing odor of the true 
oil of rose-leaf geranium, it is a valuable article for 
perfuming many materials, and appears to give the 
public great satisfieustion. Becentiy some fine sam- 
ples of otto of geranium have been brought to Eng- 
land, being the produce of Spain, very nearly as good 
as the otto imported from Grasae. It was sold at 35. 
6rf. per ounce. 

Hediosmia^^A scent supposed to be derived from 
the Medifosmtm^ an indigenous shrub of Jamaica. 
• Hbliotbopb. — ^Either by maceration or enfleurage 
with clarified fiit, we may obtain this fine odor from 
the flowers of the Heliotropium. peruvianum or II. gran- 
diflorum. Exquisite as the odor of this plant is, at 
present it is not applied to use by the manufacturing 
perfumer. This we think rather a singular &cty es- 
pecially as the perfume is powerful, and the flowers 
abundant. We should like to hear of some experi- 
ments being tried with this plant for procuring its 
odor in this country, and for that purpose now sug- 
gest the mode of operation which would most likely 
lead to successful results. For a small trial in the 
first instance, which can be managed by any person 
having the run of a garden, we will say, procure an 
ordinary glue-pot now^ in common use, which melts 
the material by the boiling of water ; it is in £act a 
water-bath, in chemical parlance— one capable of 
holding a pound or more of melted &t. At the 
season wheuithe flowers are in bloom, obtain a pound 
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of fine lard, melt the lard and strain it through a 
close hair-sieve, allow the liquefied fat, as it falls from 
the sieve, to drop into cold spring water ; this opera- 
tion granulates and washes the blood and membrane 
from it In order to start with a perfectly inodorons 
grease, the melting and grannlation process may be 
repeated three or four times, using a pinch of salt 
and a pinch of alum in each water; it is then to be 
washed five or six times in plain water; finally, re- 
melt the fat ; and cast it into a pan to free it from 
adhering water. 

Now put the clarified lard into the macerating pot, 
and place it in such a position near the fire of the 
greenhouse, or elsewhere, that will keep it warm 
enough to be liquid; into the ^t throw as many 
flowers as yon can, and there let them remain for 
twenty-four hours; at this time strain the ht from 
the spent flowers and add fresh ones; repeat this 
operation for a week: we expect at the last straining 
the fat will have become very highly perfumed, and 
when cold, may be justly termed Fommade d la JSHiO' 
trope. 

The cold pomade being chopped up, like suet for a 
pudding, is now to be put into a wide-niouthed bottle, 
and covered with spirits as highly rectified as can be 
obtained, and left to digest for a week or more; the 
spirit then strained off will be highly perfumed ; in 
reality it will be extract of heUoirope, a delightful per- 
fume for the handkerchief. The rationale of the 
operation is simple enough ; the fat body has a strong 
affinity or attraction for the odorous body, or essential 
oil of the flowers, and it therefore absorbs it by con-* 
tact, and becomes itself perfumed. In the second 

9» 
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operation, the spirit has a much greater attraction for 
the fragrant principle than the fatty matter; the 
former, therefore, becomes perfumed at the expense 
of the latter. The same experiment may be repeated 

withahnond oil substituted for the fat, or the process 
of eufleurage may be adopted. 

The experiment here hinted at may be varied with 
any flowers that there are to spare ; indeed, by having 
the macerating bath larger than was mentioned above, 
an excellent mUleflewr pomade and essence might be 
produced from every conservatory in the kingdom, 
and thus we may receive another enjoyment from the 
cultivation of flowers beyond their beauty of form 
and color. 

We hope that those of our readers who feel inclined 

to try experiments of this nature will not be deterred 
by saying, " They are not worth the trouble." It 
must be remembered, that very fine essences realize 
in the London perfumery warehouses 16*. per pint of 
20 ounces, and that fine fawer-'iceaiiied pomades fetch 
the same sum per pound. If the experiments are 
successful, they should be published, as then we may 
hope to establish a new and important manufacture 
in this country, or our warm colonies. But we are 
digressing. 

The odor of heliotrope resembles a mixture of al- 
monds and vanilla, and is well imitated thus : 

Extract of Hxuotbopb. 

Spirituous extract of vanilla, .... | pint. 

** " French rose pomatum, . \ pint. 

** . ** orange-flower pomatum, 2 oz. 

« ** ambergris, . . . 1 os. 

Enential oU of almondi, .... 6 
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A preparation made in this manner under the name 
of ExtraU de MHiodrape is that which is sold in the 
shops of Paris and London, and is really a very nice 
perfhme, passing well with the public for a genuine 

extract of heliotrope. 

HONBTSUCKLB Or WoODBINE, 

« CopiooB of flower the woodbine, pale and wan, 
Bat weU compensating her dckly looks 
With nerer-cloying odors." 

What the poet Cowper here says is quite true; 
nevertheless, it is a flower that is not used in practical 
perfumery, though there is no reason for abandoning 
it. The experiments suggested for obtaining the odor 
of Heliotrope and Millefleur (thousand flowers) are 
also applicable to this, as also to Hawthorn. A good 

Imitation of Honetsuoklb 



is made thus : 

Spirituous extract of rose pomatum, . • 1 pint. 

" " violet, .... 1 pint. 

" " tubereuse, ... 1 pint. 

Extract of vanilla, ^ pint. 

" tolu, \ pint. 

Otto neroli 10 drops. 

« almondsi 6 drops. 



The prime cost of a perfume made in this manner 
would probably be too high to meet the demand of 
a retail druggist ; in such cases it may be diluted with 

rectified spirit to the extent to make it pay," and 
will yet be a nice perfume. The formula generally 
given herein for odors is in anticipation that when 
bottled they will retail for at least eighteen-pence the 
fluid ounce ! which is the average price put on the 
finest perfumery by the manu&cturers. 
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IIovBNiA. — A perfume under this name is sold to 
a limited extent, but if it did not smell better than 
the plaut Movenia dulcis or II. incequaliSf a native of 
Japan, it wonld not sell at alL The article in the 
market is made thuB : 

Imitation Essxnob ot HoyxNiA. 
Beetifled tpirity 1 qaart. 



Rose-water, 
Otto lemons, 
rose, 

cloves, 
neroli, 



It 



ipint 
^ oz. 

1 drachm. 
} drachm. 
10 drops. 



First dissolve the ottos in the spirit, then add the 
rose-water. After filtration it is ready for sale. When 
compounds of this kind do not become bright by 
passing through blotting-paper, the addition of a little 
carbonate of magnesia prior to filtering, efifectually 
clears them. The water in the above recipe is only 
added in order that the article produced may be re- 
tailed at a moderate price, and would, of coarse, be 
better without that universal friend." 

Jasmins. 



" Luxuriant above aU, 
The jasmine throwing wide her elegant sweets. 



This flower is one of the most prized by the per- 
fumer. Its odor is delicate and sweet, and so peculiar 
that it is without comparison, and as such cannot be 
imitated. When the flowers of the Jasmimm odora^ 

tissimum are distilled, repeatedly using the water of 
distillation over fresh flowers, the essential oil of jas- 
mine may be procured. It is, however, exceedingly 
rare, on account of the enormous cost of production. 
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There was a fine sample of six ounces exbibited in 

the Tunisian department of the Crystal Palace, tbe 
price of which was 9^. the fluid ounce ! The plant is 
the Yasmyn of the Arabs, from which our name is 
deriTecL 

The caltivation of the jasmine is very extensive at 
Cannes (dn D^partement du Var) in the south of 
France. The manufacturing perfumers there do not 
grow all the jasmine they consume, but are supplied 
with small lots of flowers, from various cottagers, who 
have little plots of the plants, every morning in the 
season. The cost of these flowers is from two to 
three francs the kilogramme, equal to about Is. 6d. to 
2^. 6d. the pound; in this way the principal houses 
receive daily from one to two hundredweight of blos- 
soms I The cultivated jasmine difiers from that jas- 
mine we have in England, inasmuch as the blossoms 
are four times the size of the British or wild jasmine ; 
the plant also grows more like a small bush, and, not 
being a creeper, requires no supports; it is, in fact, 
the Jasmin Groiulijbra of the botanists. Its growth 
and cultivation resemble very much that of English 
. lavender. 

Alphonse Karr has thus described a side of some 

jessamines at jN^ice; 

The other day I saw two enltWaton in a garden ; ,one was buying 
of the other four thooBand Spanish jessamine roots. I was not pres- 
ent at the straggle, bat it must haye been hot and passionate. 
When I arrivedi the sale of the jessamines was oondnded. The 
ordinary price of the Spanish jessamine is from three to five francs 
the hundred roots. These jessamines were splendidly loaded with 
large white flowers and pinkish violet buds. The buyer took a 
pickaxe and uprooted them. I thought he was mad. For jessa- 
mines torn up in fuU flowering in the month of August, would in 
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Fimnoe be oontidered entiiely lott, Mid lit only to be tied ap in 
bundleB for firewood. But tbis man, instead, cerried bis jesseminee 
borne, planted tbem in tbe ground, tbrew a few buckets of water 
over tbem, and left tbem to tbemselves. Tbree days afterwards I 
went to see tbem ; tbey were in splendid condition, and bad not 
ceased flowering. 

In the perfumer's laboratory, the method of obtain- 
ing the odor is by absorption, or, as tlie French term 
it, enfleurage; that is, by spreading a mixture of pore 
lard and beef suet on a glass tray {chdasia en verre), 
and sprinkling the fresh-gathered flowers all over it» 
leavint^ them to stand a day or so, and repeating the 
operation with fresh flowers during tlie whole time the 
jasmine plant is in blossom, which is for more than 
six weeks; the grease absorbs the odor. Finally, the 
pomade is scraped off the glass, melted at as low a 
temperature as posnble, and strained. It requires at 
least three ^logrammes of flowers to perfume one 
kilogramme of grease. 

Oils strongly impregnated with the fragrance are 
also prepared much in the same way. Cotton cloths 
(molUton de coton), previously steeped in olive oil, are 
covered with jasmine flowers, which is repeated 
several times; finally, the cotton cloths are squeezed . 
under a press. The jasmine oil thus produced is the 
Huile antique au jasmin of the French houses. (See 
Enfleuraqb, page 71.) 

The Extract of Jasmine is prepared hy pouring 
rectified spirit on the jasmine pomade or oil, and 
allowing them to remain together for a fortnight, at 
a summer heat. The best quality extract requires 
two pounds of pomatum to every quart of spirit. The 
same can he done with the oil of jasmine. If the 
pomade is used, it must he cut up fine previously to 
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being put into the spirit; if the oil is used, it must be 
shaken well together every two or more hours, other- 
wise^ on account of its speciiic gravity, the oil sepa- 
ratesy and but little sarfieice is exposed to the spirit. 
After the extract is strained off, the washed'^ poma- 
tum or oil is still useful, if remelted, in the composi- 
tion of pomatum for the hair, and gives more satis- 
faction to a customer than any of the "creams and 
balms,'' &c.» made up and scented with essential 
oils; the one smells of the flower, the other Bar- 
heroxLB, 

The extract of jasmine enters into the composition 

of a great many of the most approved handkerchief 
perfumes sold by the English and French perfumers. 
The extract of jasmine made in England is much 
finer than the French, on account of the inodorous 
quality of the British spirit Extract of jasmine is 
sold for the handkerchief often pure, but is one of 
those scents which, though very gratifying at first, 
becomes what people call "sickly" after exposure to 
the oxidizing influence of the air, but if judiciously 
mixed with other perfumes of an opposite character 
. is sure to please the most fiutidious customer. 

Jonquil. — The scent of the jonquil is very beauti- 
ful ; for perfumery purposes it is, however, but little 
cultivated in comparison with jasmine and tubereuse. 
It is prepared exactly as jasmine. The Parisian per- 
fumers sell a mixture which they call extract of 
jonquil." The plant, however, only plays the part of 
a godfather to the oftspring, giving it its name. The 
so-called jonquil is made thus : 
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Imitation Extract or Jonquil. 

Spiritaoui extract of jasmine pomade, . . 1 pint. 

" tubereuse, • . • • 1 pint. 

" « fleur d'orange, • . • ^ pint. 

Extract of yanilla, 2 fluid ox. 

True Extract of Jonquil. 

Jonquil pomade, 8 Ibfl. 

Spirit (60 over proof), 1 gallon. 

Let it stand one month. 

Laukel. — By distillation from the leaves of the 
Prwms LaurocerasuSy or Cherry laurel, an oil and 
perfumed water are procurable, of a very beautiful 
and fragrant character. Commercially, however, it 
is disregarded ; as from the similarity of odor to the 
oil distilled from the bitter almond, it is rarely, if 
ever, used by the perfumer, the latter being more 
economical. 

Laybndbb. 

" In each bright drop there is a spell. 
'Tis from the soil we love so well, 
From English gardens won." 

The climate of England appears to be better 

adapted for the perfect development of this fine old 
favorite perfume than any other on the globe. " The 
ancients," says Burnett, " employed the flowers and 
the leaves to aromatize their baths, and to give a 
Bweet scent to water in which they washed; hence 
the generic name of the plant, Lavandula^* 

Lavender is grown to an enormous extent at Mit- 
cham, in Surrey, and at Hitchin, in Herts, by Mr. 
Perks, which are the places of its production in a 
commercial point of view. Very large quantities 
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are also grown in France. What is called the Al- 
pine lavender of France is remarkably good ; but the 
fine odor of the British produce realizes in the mar- 
ket f:>ur times the price of that of continental growth. 

Burnett says that the oil of Lavandula Spica is more 
pleasant than that derived from the otlier species ; 
but this statement must not mislead the purchaser to 
buy the French spike lavender, as it is not worth a 
tenth of that derived from the Lavandula vera. Half 
a hundredweight of good lavender flowers yields, by 
distillation, from fourteen to sixteeu ounces of essen- 
lial oil. 

Lavandula vera is a native of Persia, the Canaries, 
Barbarjy and the south of Europe, from the last of 
which it is said to have been first brought to Eng- 
land, where, finding a congenial soil, and being care- 
fully cultivated,- it yields au essential oil, or otto, very 
far superior to that produced from it in its original 
places of growth. The peculiar qualities of most 
plants are susceptible of change, and in many in-, 
stances of improvement, by cultivation, but none, 
perhaps, more so than this. It is not ever in all 
parts of this country that it can be grown ". ith suc- 
cess, and for many years it was supposed that it 
would only come to perfection in the neighborhood 
of Mitcham,4n Surrey; but it has, within the last 
half century, been found that a soil and climate still 
more suited to its growth exists near Hitch in, in 
Hertfordshire. There the finest otto is now pro- 
duced from its flowers, by Mr. S. Perks, from whom 
we have received the following account of the mode 
of its cultivation and treatment : 

The ground for a plantation of lavender should jiot be surrounded 

IP 
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by liigh hedgcB, or in tho immediate neighborhood of any treof*, 
which tend to retain too much moisture upon the plants, smd thus 
cause the spring frost to cut off the flowers, but should be us much 
exposed to the sun as possible. ' 

In Octoberi a large number of slips from the old plants are placed 
in prerionsly prepared beda, where Hneij are allowed to remain for 
twelve monthsi during which time they are carefhlly dipped. 
When a year old, they are planted out (in fine weather) in rows 
four fbet apart, with a spaoe of three feet from plant to plant, but 
are not allowed to flower, the dipping being itill eqntinaed, in 
order to itrengtben them, whioh ol|Ject is farther promoted by a 
regular supply of short manure to the roots. If this cannot be pro- 
cured in sufficient quantity, its place may be supplied by superphos- 
phate of lime, which greatly improves tile appearance of the plant, 
and causes it also to produce finer flowers. 

The usual mode of procuring the otto is to put the flowers and 
stalks into a still with sufficient water, and thus draw off the oil; 
but I have found by experiment that very little is produced from 
the stalks, and that little of inferior quality. My present practice 
is therefore to employ only the flowers, which are stripped from the 
stalks previously to the distillation ; and though this is necessarily 
a more expensive way of proceeding, tho superior quality of the 
product enhances its value in an equal degree, whilst the loss in 
quantity is very small. The aroma of the otto produced by this 
• process is so Ibr superior to that of any other, as to be at once per- 
ceptible to every one accustomed to the use of an Infwior kind, and 
even to those who may be said to have an entirdy uneducated 
sense of smdling. It is, in fact, a pure otto, and when suitably 
combined with other appropriate materials, produces " Lavender 
Water" of the most exquisite fhtgrance that has hitherto been 
made. 

The luimber of lavender plants upon an acre of 
ground would be about 3547, that is, if planted one 
yard apart and four feet between the rows. An acre 
would yield about six to eeven quarts of oil, but it 
depends upon the age of the plants; the latter, when 
about four years old, produce most. 

All the inferior descriptions of oil of lavender are 
used for perfuming soaps and greases; but the best, 
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that obtained from the Mitcham and Ilitchin laven- 
der, is entirely used in the manufacture of what is 
called lavender water, but which, more properly, 
should be called essence or extract of lavender, to 
be in keeping with the nomendatare of other es- 
sences prepared with spirit. 

The number of formukii published for makiiiG^ a 
liquid perfume of lavender is almost endless ; but 
the whole of them may be resolved into, essence of 
lavender, simple; essence of lavender, compound; 
and lavender water. 

There are two methods of making essence of lav- 
ender: 1. By distilling a mixture of essential oil of 
lavender and rectified spirit; and the other — 2. By 
merely mixing the oil and the spirit together. 

The first process yields the finest quality ; it is that 
which is adopted by the firm of Smyth k Nephew, 
whose reputation for this article is such that it gives 
a good character in foreign markets, especially India, 
to all products of lavender of English manufacture. 
Lavender essence, that which is made by the still, is 
qnite white, while that by miztnre only always has a 
yellowish lint, which, by age, becomes darker and 
resinous. 

Smyth's Lavender. 

To produce a vety fine distillate, take- 
Otto of English lavender, . . 4 os. 
Beotiiled spirit (SO over proof), . . .6 pints. 
Bose-wAter, 1 pint. 

Mix and distil five pints for sale. Such essence of 
lavender is expensive, but at 10^. a pint of 14 oz. ! 
there is a margin for profit. If not being convenient 
to the general dealer to sell distilled lavender essence. 
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the following form, by mixture, will produce a first- 
rate article, aud nearly as white as the above : 

Essence of Lavender. 

Otto of la von dor, 6 oz. 

Bectified spirit, 1 gallon. 

The perfamer's retail price for sacli qaality is lOs. 

per imperial i)iiit of 20 oz. 

Many perfumers and druggists, in making laven- 
der water or essence, use a small portion of berga- 
mot, with an idea of improving its qaality,— a very 
erroneous opinion ; moreover, sacb lavender quickly 
discolors. 

LAVENDiitt Water. 

Take- 
English oil of lavender, . . . . 4 oz. 

Spirit, 8 quarts. 

Boi6-w»t«r, 1 ]^nt 

Filter, and it is retdy for sale. 

CoBfHON Laybndbb Wateb. 

Same form as tha above, substituting French lavender tot the 

British. 

Dbtbctiob of Spies Oil and Tubpbntinb in 

Otto of Lavender. 

BY DR. J. GA8TELL. 

There are two kinds of lavender oil known in com- 
merce ; one, which is very dear, and is obtained &om 
the flowers of the Lavandula vera; the other is much 

cheaper, and is prepared from tlic flowers of the 
Lavandula Spica, The latter is generally termed oil 
of spike. In the south of France, whether the oil be 
distilled from the flowers of the Lamndula vera or 
Lavandula l^ieoj it is named oil of lavender. 
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By the distillation of the wliole plant, or only the 
stalk and the leaves, a small quantity of oil is obtained, 
which is rich iu camphor, and is then called oil of 
spike. Pure oil of lavender should have a speQific 
gravity from ,876 to .880, and he completely soluble 
in five parts of alcohol of a specific gravity of .894. 
A greater specific gravity shows that it is mixed with 
oil of spike; and a less solubility, that it contains oil 
of turpentine. 

Recipes for Bondolelia, Lavender Bouquet, and other 
lavender compounds, will be given when we come to 
speak of compound perfumes, which w^ill be reserved 
until we have finished explaining the method of 
making the simple essences. 
• Lbmon. — ^This fine perf\ime is abstracted from the 
Citrus lAmamm, by expression, and also by distillation 
from the rind of the fruit. That which is procured 
by expression, has a much finer odor and a more in- 
tense lemony smell than the distilled product. As a 
distinction the expressed lemon is called Ouron Zbst, 
and the distilled quality is known as Ess. Lemon. 
The otto of lemons in the market is principally from 
Messina, where there are hundreds of acres of " lemon 
groves." Otto of lemons, like all the ottos of the 
Citrus family, is rapidly prone to oxidation when in 
contact with air and exposure to light; a high tem- 
perature is also detrimental, and as such is the case, 
it should be preserved in a cool cellar. Most of the 
samples from the gas-heated shelves of the druggists' 
shops are as much like essence of turpentine, to the 
smell, as that of lemons ; rancid oil of lemons may, 
in a great measure, be purified by agitation with warm 

10* 
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water and final decantation. The following remarksi 
made by Mr. Cobb| of Yarmouth, are useful : 

Being constantly annoyed by the deposit and alteration in my 
essence af lemons, I have tried rartous methods of remedying the 
inoonvenienee. 

I first tried redistiUing it, hat hesides the loss oonseqaent on dis- 
tiUing small quantities, the flavor is thereby impaired. As the oU 
became brighter when heated, I anticipated that aU its precipitable 
matter would he thrown down at a low temperatoroi and I applied 
a freesing mixture, keeping the oil at aero for some hours. No 
such change, however, took place. 

The plan which 1 ultimately decided upon as the best which I 
had arrived at, was to shake up the oil with a little hot water, and 
to leave the water in the bottle ; a mucilaginous preparation forms 
on the top of the water, and acquires a certain tenacity, so that the 
oil iiiuy be poured otT to nearly the hii^t, without disturbing the de- 
posit. Perhaps cold water would answer equally well, were it care- 
fully agitated with the oil and allowed some time to settle. A con- 
sideration of its origin and constitution, indeed, strengthens this 
opinion ; for although lemon otto is obtained both by distillation 
and expression, that which is usually found in commerce is prepared 
by removing the flavedo " of lemons with a rasp, and aftwwards 
expressing it in a hair sai^, allowing the filtrate to stand, that it 
may deposit some of its Impurities, decanting and filtering. Thus 
obtained, it still contains a certain amount of muoilaginouB matter, 
which undergoes spontaneous decomposition, and thus (acting, in 
short, as a ferment) accelerates a similar change in the oil itself. 
If this view of its decomposition he a correct one^ we evidently, in 
removing this matter by means of the water, grt rid of a great 
source of alteration, and attain the same result as we should by dis- 
tillation, without its waste or deterioration in flavor. 

I am, however, aware that some consider the deposit to be modi- 
fled resin. Some curious experiments of Saussure have shown that 
volatile oils absorb oxygen immediately they have been drawn from 
the plant, and are partially converted into a resin, which remains 
dissolved in the remainder of the essence. 

He remarked that this property of absorbing oxygen gradually 
increases until a maximum is attained, and again diminishes after 
a certain lapse of time. In the oil of lavender this maximum re- 
malned only seven days, durin/s; each of which it absorbed seven 
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timM iti Tolume of oxygen. In the oil of lemons the maximum 
was not attained until at the end of a month ; it then laated twenty- 
812 days, during each of which- it absorbed twice its volume of oxy- 
gen. It is the resin formed by the absorption of oxj]gen, and re- 
maining dissoWed in the eesenoe, which destroys Its original odor. 
In conclusion, I would recommend that this oil» as well as all other 
essential oils, be kept in a cool, dark place, where no yery great 
changes of temperature occur. 

When new and good, lemon otto may be freely used 
in combinatioii with rosemary, cloves, and caraway, 
for perfuming powders for tiie nursery. From its 
rapid oxidation, it should not be used for perfuming 
grease, as it assists rather than otherwise all iats to 
turn rancid; hence pomatums so perfumed will not 
keep well. In the manufacture of other compound 
perfumes, it should be dissolved in spirit, in the pro- 
portion of six to eight ounces of oil to one gallon of 
spirit There is a la rge consumption of otto of lemons 
in the manufactnre of eau de Cologne ; that Farina 
uses it, is easily discovered by adding a few drops of 
Liq. Ammonifie fort, to half an ounce of his eau de 
Cologne, — ^the smell of the lemon is thereby brought 
out in a remarkable manner. 

Perhaps it is not out of place here to remark, that 
in attempts to discover the composition of certain 
perfumes, we are greatly assisted by the use of strong 
Liq. Ammonise. Certain of the essential oils com- 
bining with the Ammonia, allow those which do not 
do so, if present in the compound, to be smelt 

Lbmon Grass. — ^According to Thwaites, the otto in 
the market under this name is derived from the An- 
dropogon Aardus, a species of grass which grows abun- 
dantly in India. It is cultivated to a large extent iu 
Ceylon and in the Moluccas purposely for the otto, 
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which is easily procured from the plant by distillation. 
LemoQ grass otto, or, a3 it is sometimes called, oil of 
verbeua, on account of its similarity of odor to that 
&vorite plant, is imported into this conntry in old 
English porter and stoat bottles. It is yery powerful, 
well adapted for perfuming soaps and greases, but its 
principal consumption is in the manufacture of arti- 
ficial essence of verbena. From its comparatively 
low price, great strength, and fine perfnme (when di- 
luted), the lemon grass otto may be much more nsed 
than at present with considerable advantage to the 
retail shopkeeper. 

The annual production of lemon grass otto in Cey- 
lon is nearly 1500 lbs., and it is valued there at 1^. 4d, 
per ounce. Specimens of the plant which produces 
it are to be seen at the Royal Gardens, Eew. 

Lbmon-Sobittbd Qrvu Tree, Mtcalt/ptus Cttriodora. — 
The leaves of this species of Eucalyptus, on being 
bruised, yield a delightful citron-like odor, compared 
by some to the smell of balm, and by others to that 
of Oitronella, and when the leaves are dried and 
placed among clothes or papers they impart an agree- 
able scent to them. Considering that it might prove 
useful in an economical point of view, Dr. Bennett, 
author of "Gatherings of a Naturalist in Australia," 
procured a quantity of the leaves, which were distilled 
by Mr. None, a practical chemist in Sydney, and it 
was found that three pounds twelve ounces of leaves 
yielded by distillation, six drachms and a half of apure, 
colorless otto; a specimen of which Dr. Bennett has 
placed in the Museum at Kew. 

Lilac. — The fragrance of the flowers of this orna- 
mental shrub is well known. The essence of lilac is 
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obtained either by the process of maceration, or en- 

fleurage with grease, and afterwards treating the po- 
matum thus formed with rectified spirit, in the same 
manner as previously described for cassie ; the odor 
so much resembles tubereuse, as to be frequently 
nsed to adulterate the latter, the demand for tubereuse 
being at all times greater than the supply. A beau- 
tiful 

Imitation or Essence oi* White Lilac 
may be compounded thus: 

Spirituous extract from tubereuse pomade, . 1 pint. 

** ** of orange flower pomade, . J pint. 

Otto of almonds, 8 drops. 

Bxtraot of dvet, ^ os. 

The civet is only used to give permanence to the 
perfume of the handkerchief. 

Lily. — The manufacturing perfumer rejects the 
advice of the inspired writer^ to " consider the lilies 
of the field." Bich as they are in odor, they are not 
cultivated for their perftime. If lilies are thrown 
into oil of Bweet almonds, or olive oil, they impart to 
it their sweet smell; but to obtain anything like 
fragrance, the infusion must be repeated a dozen times 
with the same oil, using fresh flowers for each infusion, 
after standing a day or so* The oil being shaken 
with an equal quantity of spirit for a week, gives up 
its odor to the alcohol, and thus extract of lilies may 
be made. But how it is made is thus: 
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Extract of tnbereoM, ..... Ipint. 

t* jMmlne, los. 

*< fleor d'onuigey 2 os. 

" Tanillfti . . • , . . 8 OS. 

** caasie, (pint. 

" rose, pint. 

Otto of almonds, 8 drops. 



Keep this mixture together for a months and then 
bottle it for sale. It Ib a perfame that is very much 
admired. 

Macb. — ^Thifi substance is procured from the nut- 
meg-tree: thus, the nutmegs are inclosed in four 
different covers; the first is a thick husk, something 
like that of our walnuts, but larger; under this lies a 
thin reddish coat, which is the mace of commerce; 
the mace wraps up the shell and opens like a network, 
as the fruit, or rather seed grows; the shell is hard 
and thin and destitute of odor; under this is a greenish 
film, of no use in trade, but which is, in truth, the 
shirt of the seed or nutmeg. The odor of mace only 
resembles that of nutmeg in being spicy ; it cannot, 
however, be mistaken for the smell of nutmeg. The 
otto of mace, like that of nutmeg, is readily procured 
by distillation. The nutmeg-tree, like that of orange, 
gives distinct fragrances in different parts of it. Thus 
we have otto of mace and otto of nutmeg produced 
by the same plant within a quarter of an inch of each 
other. What wonderftil valves and taps to keep them 
from niixiui^! Ground mace is used in the riuinu- 
facture of some of those scented powders called 
Sachets. The strong-smelling essential oil is useful 
for scenting soap. 
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Magnolia. — ^The perfdme of this flower Is enperb ; 

practically, however, it is of little use to the manu- 
facturer; the large size of the blossoms and their 
comparative scarcity prevents their being used; but 
a veiy excellent imitation of their odor is made as 
nnder, and is that which is found in the perfumers' 
shops of London and Paris. 

Imitation Essxnob of Magnolia. 

Spirituous extract of orange-flower pomatum, 1 pint. 

•< (' rose pomatam, . • 2 pints. 

** ** tuberease pomatum, . ^ pint. 

(* ** Tiolet pomatum, . . i pint. 

Otto of citron sest, 8dn. 

« almonds, 10 drops. 

Ma&jo&am. — The otto procured by distilling Origeai 
nujQcranOf commonly called oil of origeat by the 
French, is exceedbgly powerful, and in this respect 
resembles all the ottos from the different species of 
thyme, of which the marjoram is one. Ono hundred- 
weight of the dry herb yields ahout ten ounces of the 
otto. Origeat oil is extensively used for perfuming 
soap, but more in France than in England. It is the 
chief ingredient used by Gelle Fr^res, of Paris, for 
scenting their Tablet Monstre Soap," so common in 
the London shops. 

Mkadow-Swebt, known also as Meadow-Queen.— 
A sweet-smelling otto can be produced by distilling 
the iS^aea Ulmaria^ but it is not used by perfumers; 
it is, however, interesting as being one of those or- 
ganic substances which can be made in the chemical 
laboratory. 

Mecca Balm. — See Balsam. 

Mbussa. — See Balm. 
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Mignonette, otherwise Rezeda. — But for the ex- 
quisite odor of this little flower^ it would scarcely be 
known otherwiBe than as a weed. Sweet as it is in 
its natarai state, and prolific in odor, we are not able 
to maintain its cbaracteristic smell as an essence. 
Like many others, during separation from the plant, 
the fragrance is more or less modified; though not 
perfect, it still reminds the sense of the odor of the 
flowers. To give it that sweetness which it appears 
to want, a certain quantity of violet is added to bring 
it up to the market odor. 

As this plant is so very prolific in odor, we think 
something might be done with it in England, espe- 
cially as it flourishes as well in this country as in 
France. We desire to see Flower Farms and organ- 
ized Perfamatories established in the British Isles, 
for the extraction of essences and the manufacture of 
pomade and oils, of such flowers as are indigenous, 
or that thrive in the open fields of our country. Be- 
sides opening np a new field of enterprise and good 
investment for capital, it would give healthy employ- 
ment to many women and children. Open air em- 
ployment for the young is of no little consideration 
to maintain the stamina of the future generation; for 
it cannot be denied that our factory system and con- 
fined cities are prejudicial to the physical condition 
of the human fiimily. 

To return from onr digression. The essence of 
mignonette, or, as it is more often sold under the 
name of Extrait de Rez^da, is prepared by infusing 
the r^z^da pomade in rectified spirit, in the propor- 
tion of one pound of pomade to one pint of spirit, 
allowing them to digest together for a fortnight, 
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when the essence is filtered off the pomade. One 
OQnce of extract of tola is added to every pint This 
is done to give permanence to the odor upon the 
handkerchief, and does not in any way alter its smell. 
M. March, of Nice, is the principal maker of R^z^da 
pomade ; to use his own words, he has a spidalite for 
its fabrication. It is made by the enfleurage process. 

MiBiBANB. — ^The French name for artificial essence 
of almond. (See Almokd.) 

Mint. — All the Menthidce yield fragrant ottos by 
distillation. The otto of the spear-mint (31. virklis) is 
exceedingly powerful, and very valuable for perfuming 
soap, in conjunction with other perfumes. Perfumers 
use the ottos of the mint in the manu&cture of month 
washes and dental liquids. The leading ingredient 
in the celebrated " eau botot " is oil of peppermint in 
alcohol. Mint ottos have more power than any other 
aromatic to overcome the smell of tobacco. Mouth 
washes, it must be remembered, are as mnch nsed 
for rinsing the mouth after smoking as for a denti- 
frice. 

Musk-Seed. — This odorous substance, known in 
the perfumery trade as Grains d' Aynbrette, is produced 
b}^ the plant Hibiscus Abelmoschus, Kabb-el-Misk is 
the Arabic name, of which, says Burnett, Abelmos- 
chus is a vile corruption. Several other allied species 
are remarkable for a similar odor, of which one, SuM- 
BUL, has been recently brought into notice by Mr. 
John Savory. Very little is known in England of 
Chinese toilet practices; but we are told, on good 
authority, that from one of these species, the Mibiaeus 
Bosa sinensis, <Hhe Chinese make a black dye for their 
hair and eyebrows, and a blacking for their shoes!" 

11 
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Mask-seed, when gronnd^'certainly reminds onr smelly 
ing sense of the odor of mask, hat it is poor staff at 
hest: however, for making cheap sachet powder, it 
may be used for variety's sake. When hair-powder 
was in fashion, perfumers used to scent the starch of 
which the powder was made, by mixing the ground 
ambrette with the fecula; after lying together for a 
few hours the starch was then sifted away, and packed 
for sale. 

Myrilb. 

The laurel and tbe myrtle sweets agree, 

And both in noMgaya ihall be bound for thee. . 

HOBAGl. 

A very fragrant otto may be procured by distilling 
the leaves of the common myrtle ; one hundredweight 
will yield about five ounces of the volatile oil. The 
demand for essence of myrtle being very limited, the 
odor as found in the perfumers' shops is very rarely 
a genuine article, but is imitated thus : 

Imitation Essbnos ov Mtbtu. 



Sztraetof vaniUa, ^ pint 

roM0, ...... 1 pint. 

'( flenr d'orange, | pint. 

« tobereuae, ^pint. 

*( Jasmine, 2oa. 



Mix, and allow to stand for a fortnight: it is then 
fit for bottling, and is a perfame that gives a great 
deal of satis&ction. 

Myrtle-flower water is sold in France under the 

name of eau d'ange, and may be prepared like rose, 
elder, or other flower waters. 

• Mykrh. — This odorous gum or resin has been 
known from time immemorial, as is evident from ita 
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frequent mention in the Bible. Its fragrance is due 
to a peculiar otto or essential oil. One hundred 
pounds yield by distillation about eight ounces of the 
otto, which has all the characteristicfi of myrrh in a 
high degree. Considering such a substance to pos- 
sess interest, I have placed a sample of the otto of 
myrrh in the Museum at Kew. 

Major Harris describes the myrrh tree {Balsamo- 
* dmdtim Myrrha) as growing abundantly on the Abys- 
sinian coast of the Hed Sea to the Straits of Bab»el- 
Mandeb, over all the barren hillsides of the low zone 
inhabited by the Danakil or Adaril tribes. It is called 
Kurbeta, and there exist two varieties; one (produc- 
ing the better description of the gum) being a dwarf 
shrub with deeply serrated crisp leaves of a dull green, 
while the other, which yields a substance more like 
balm than myrrh, attains a height often feet, and has 
bright shining slightly deutated leaves. The myrrh, 
called Hofali, flows freely from any wound, in the 
form of a milky juice, possessing a perceptible acrid- 
ity, which either evaporates or becomes chemically 
changed during the formation of the gum. The sea- 
sons for collecting it are in January, when the buds 
appear after the first rain, and in March, when the 
seeds are ripe. 

Every passer-by transfers such portions of it as he 
may find to the hollow boss of his shield, and ex- 
changes it for a handful of tobacco with the next 
elave-dealer whom he meets on the caravan route. 
The merchants also of the sea-coast, before returning 
from Abyssinia, send into the forests that gird the 
western bank of the river Hawash, and bring away 
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considerable quantities of the Hofali^ which is sold at 
a high price. 

The natives administer it to their horses, in cases 
of fatigae and exhaustion.* 

Gum myrrh is used extensively by peifnmers, in 
the manufacture of dentifrices, in pastils, and fumi- 
gating spirits. 

Narcissus. — This plant is cultivated to a small ex- 
tent at Nice, and its odor is procured by enfieurage 
and maceration. The smell of it to many is exceed- 
ingly grateful, but in close apartments the exhalations 
of the plant are said to be noxious ; indeed, its nar- 
cotic odor was known to the ancients, and hence its 
name is said to be derived from ^xijy stupor. The 
following is a good form, imitating the odor of nar- 
cissus when the true extract cannot be obtained : 

Extract of Naboibsub. 

Extract of tuberose, . . . • . 3 pints. 

jonquil, 2 pints. 

*« storax, J pint. 

tolu, \ pint. 

Nbrou, or Oranob-flowbb. — ^Two distinct odors 
are procurable from the orange-blossom, varying ac- 
cording to the methods adopted for procuring them. 
This difference of perfume from the same flower is a 
great advantage to the perfumery factor, and it is a 
curious fact worthy of inquiry by the chemical phi- 
losopher. This duality of fragrance is not peculiar 
to the orange-flower, but applies to many others, es- 
pecially rose — probahly to all flowers. 

When orano^e-flowers are treated hy tlie maceration 

* Trans. Linn. Soc. 
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process, — that is, by infusion in a fatty body, — ^we 
procure orange-flower pomatum, its strength and 
quality being regulated by the number of infusions 
of the flower made in the same grease. The value 
of orange-flowers is from 76e. to If. 25c, per kilo- 
gramme, and it requires eight kilogrammes of blos- 
soms to enflower one kilogramme of grease, divided 
over tliirty-two infusions — that is, a quarter kilo- 
gramme of flowers to every kilogranuue of fat for 
each maoeration. 

By digesting this orange-flower pomatum in recti- 
fied spirits, in the proportions of from six pounds to 




Or»Dge. 



eight pounds of pomade to a gallon of spirit, for about 
a month at a summer heat, we obtain the Extrait de 
!Fieur d' Orange, or extract of orange-flowers, a hand- 
kerchief perfume surpassed by none. In this state 
its odor resembles the ori^nal so muck, that with 

11* 
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closed 63-68 the best judge could not distingiiisli tlio 
Bcent of the extract from that of the flower. The pe- 
culiar iioweiy odor of this extract renders it valuable 
to the perfumers, not only to sell in a pure state, but 
slightly modified with other extraiis, passes for sweet 
pea," "maguolia," &c., which it slightly resembles ia 
fragrance. 

Now, when orange-flowers are distilled with water, 
we procure the otto of the blossom, which is known 
commercialiy as oil of neroli. The neroli procured 
from the flowers of the OUms Afirmtmm is considered 

to be tlie Ihiest quality, and is called "neroli petale." 
The next quality, " neroli bigarade," is derived from 
the blossoms of the Citrus BigaradkL^ or Seville orange. 
Another quality, which is considered inferior to the 
preceding, is the neroli petit grain," obtained by 
distilling the leaves and the young unripe fruit of the 
difterent species of the citrus. If a leaf of the orange- 
tree be held up between the observer and the sun, he 
will perceive small globular specks in the leaf, which 
are in truth the sacs of otto ; from this fsast the term 
petit grain, small grains, is derived. 

The "petale" and "bigarade" neroli are used to 
an enormous extent in the manufacture of Hungary 
water and eau de Cologne and other handkerchief 
perfumes. The petit grain" is mainly consumed 
for scenting soap. To form the 

ESPBIT NXBOLI. 

Neroli petale, 2 os. 

Bectified spirit^ 1 gallon. 

Although very agreeable, and extensively used in 
the manu&cture of bouquets, it has no relation to 
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the flowery odor of the extrait de fleur d'orange, as 
derived from the same flowers by maceration; in 
fact, it has as different an odor as though obtained 
from another plant, yet in theory both these exiraits 
are but alcoholic solutions of the otto of the flower. 

The water used for distillation in procuring the 
neroli, when well freed from the oil, is imported into 
this country under tlie name of eau de fleur d^orange, 
and may be used, like elder-flower aud rose-water, for 
the skin, and as an eye lotion. It is remarkable for 
its fine fragrance, and it is astonishing that it is not 
more used, being moderate in price. There are three 
sorts of orange-flower waters found in commerce. 
The fi-Fst is distilled from the flowers; the second is 
made with distilled water and neroli; and the third 
is distilled from the leaves, the stems, and the young 
unripe fruit of the orange-tree. The first may be 
easily distinguished by the addition of a few drops 
of sulphuric acid to some of the water in a tube ; a 
fine rose color is almosj; immediately produced. The 
second also gives the same color when it is freshly 
prepared; but after a certain time — two or three 
months at the fieirthest — ^this color is no longer pro- 
duced, and the aroma disappears completely. The 
third is not discolored bv the addition of the sulitliu- 
ric acid; it has scarcely any odor, and that rather 
an odor of the lemon plant than of orange-flowers. 
Hitherto England has been dependent on Italy and 
the South of France for the various odors derived 
from the orange; but from the extensive cultivation 
of this plant at The Orangery, near Sydney, by 
Bichard Hill, Esq., J. P., we may soon expect in the 
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markets of Britain the products of this plant from 
our antipodean colony. 

As there are fall a dozen or more well-known va- 
rieties of the orange, there may be procured a corre- 
sponding quantity of varieties of otto from them. 

The origin of the term "neroli" applied to the 
otto of orange-blossom is not very detinite. It may 
have been named after the celebrated Roman Em- 
peror I^ero, who was so fond of scents that he caused 
the roof of his dining halls to represent the firma- 
ment, and to shower down, night and day, all sorts of 
perfumes and sweet waters; or it may be that ne- 
roli'' was first procured by the SabineSy who^ to dis- 
tingaish it from other perfnmes of the period, named 
it neroli, from ^'nero/' which signifies strong." 
The Sabines, it shonld be remembered, inhabit a 
province of Italy, Sabina, wlicre tlie orange tree is 
very al)uudant. (See Orange, p. 131.) 
• Nutmeg. — Few fragrant substances are of more 
commerc^ importance than the nntmeg. Its his- 
tory," says Barnett, aflEbrds an instance of the ex- 
travagance to which the spirit of monopoly will urge 
and has carried not only private individuals but even 
states.'* 

The principal nutmeg-gardens of the world are the 
Banda Islands, colonized by the Dutch about two 
hundred and fifty years ago. Soon after the subju- 
gation of the original inhabitants, they endeavored 
to secure to themselves the entire trade in this odor- 
ous substance. For this purpose they encouraged 
the cultivation of the nutmeg-tree in only a few of 
the islands, and being over-anxious, for the sake of 
the monopoly, to have them there exclusively under 
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their own command, tbey destroyed the trees in the 

neighboring isles. 

It will be remembered tliat they pursued the same 
policy with reapect to the clove plant. More than 
once they have, however, suffered dearly for their 
insatiable avarice; for the dreadful hurricanes and 
earthquakes, which swept harmlessly over the other 
islands, nearly annihilated the nutmeg-trees of Banda 
in 1778. While the Dutch held the Spice Islands, 
the quantity of nutmegs and mace exported from 
their nutmeg-grounds, circumscribed as they were, 
was truly enormous; the quantity sold in Europe 
has been estimated at 260,000 pounds, and in the 
East Indies at 125,000 pounds; of mace, the average 
has been 90,000 pounds sold iu Europe, and 10,000 
in India. 

When the Spice Islands were taken by the British 
in 1796, the importation by the East India Company 

into England alone, in two years following the cap- 
ture, were, of nutmegs, 129,723 pounds, and of mace 
286,000 pounds. It is thus evident that Britauuia 
does not turn up her nose" at the odor of nutmeg 
and mace ! 

When the crops of spice have been superabundant, 

and the price, in con^^equence, likely to be reduced, 
the same ignorant spirit before mentioned has ac- 
tuated the Dutch to destroy immense quantities of 
the fruit rather than sufier the market price to be 
lowered. When Sir William Temple was at Amster- 
dam, a merchant who had returned from Banda as- 
sured him that "at one time he saw three piles of 
nutmegs burnt, each of which was more than a church 
of ordinary dimensions could hold." Mr. Wilcocks, 
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the translator of Stawxrmu8*8 ThweU, relates tbat be 

beheld snch a conflagration of cloves, nutnicgy, and 
cinnamon, upon the ishmd of New Land, near Middle- 
burgh, in Zealand, as perfumed the air with their 
peculiar fragrance for many miles round. Balfoar 
says, that in 1814, when the Moluccas were in the 
possession of the English, the number of nutmeg 
trees planted out was estimated at 570,500, of which 
480,000 w^ere in bearing." The produce of nutmegs 
in the Moluccas has been reckoned at from 600,000 
to 700,000 pounds per annum, of which half goes to 
Europe, and about one-fourth that quantity of mace. 
The annual consumption of nutmegs in Britain is 
said to be 140,000 pounds. The nutmeg-tree, like 
many others, yields two distinct odorous substances, 
that is, otto of mace (see Maob, page 118), and otto 
of nutmeg. The otto of nutmeg, of which we have 
here to speak, is a beautifnl white and transparent 
fluid, liaving an intense fragrance of the nut, from 
which it is easily procured by distillation. It enters 
into the composition of numerous perfumery prepara- 
tions, of which the Frangipani series are examples. 
As it is more powerful than cloves, it must be used 
sparingly; but, when used with judgment, combines 
happily w^ith hiveiider, santal, bcrgamot, and others. 

By expression, the nutmeg will also yield an unc- 
tuous fat oil of an agreeable odor; this combined with 
an alkali produces a pleasant soap. Forty years ago 
such soap was commonly sold by perfumers under 
the name of Bandana or Banda soap, but which is 
now quite out of date. 

The pleasant odor of the nutmeg is familiar to all. 
The ground nuts are used advantageously in the com- 
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bi nations of scented powders used for scent-bags. 
(See Sachet-Powdek.) 

Olibakum is a gam resuiy used to a limited extent 
in this coantrjy in the mann&ctare of incense and 
pastilles. It is chiefly interesting as being one of 
those odoriferons bodies of which frequent meutiou 
is made in the Holy Volume. 

"It is believed," says Burnett, "to have been one 
of the ingredients in the sweet incense of the Jews: 
and it is sliU burnt as incense in the Greek and 
Romish chnrches, where the diffusion of such odors 
round the altar forms a part of the prescribed re- 
ligious service." Mr. P. L. Sinimonds says: 

The gum olibanum of commerce ii the Arankincense of the 
Midenti and tlie labaa of the Arabs. In India it U olvtained from 
several species of Bamo^Ha, Mrrate, ikurifera, and glabra. No bo- 
tanical description appears to have been published of the AfHoan 
tree, although Captain Kempthorne, Mijor Harris, and other trav- 
ellers, ftirnished some general account of it. The tree invariably 
grows from the bare and smooth sides of thb white noarble ro<^s, 
or from isolated blocks of the same, scattered over the plain, with- 
out any soil whatever. On making a deep incision into the trunk, 
the resin exudes proftisely, of the color and consistence of milk, 
but hardening into a mass by exposure to the air. The young 
trees produce the best and most valuable gum, the older merely 
yielding a clear glutinous fluid resembling copal, and exhaling a 
strong resinous odor. 

Olibanum was formerly in high repute as a .sovereign remedy 
against inflammation of the eyes, and as an efficacious remedy in 
consuni])iion. It was also commonly drank as a stimulant in wine. 
But for all tliese purposes it has long gone out of use, and is chiefly 
imported here for reshipment to the Continent, being bought up 
by the Greek merchants for the use of the Ohuroh. 

The trees that produce the luban or frankincense are of two 
kinds, viz., the luban meyeti and the luban bedowi. Of these the 
meyeti, which grows out of the naked rock, is the more valuable; 
and when clean picked and of good quality, it is sold by the mer* 
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chants on the coast for 1^ dollar per truAU. of 20 lbs. The luban 
bedowi of the hest quftlity is sold for 1 dollar per frasilA. Of both 
kinds the palest color is preferred. The trees vary greatlr in 
height, but are never above twenty feet, with a stem of nine inches 
in diameter. Their form is very graceful, and when springing 
from a mass of marhle on the hrinic of a precipice, their appearance 
is especially picturesque. 

Although the Wursungili range and other mountainous tracts 
afford an inexhaustible supply of fmnkineensei it is a mistake to 
suppose that elevated districts produce the best gum. 

Lieutenant Cruttenden, in his journey among the Edoor tribes, 
states that the gum of the large-leaf kind of frankincense tree is 
not much prized. 

Olibauum is partially solul)le in alcohol, and, like 
most of the balsams, probably owes its perfume to a 
peculiar odoriferoos body, associated with the benzoic 
acid it contains. 

For making the tincture or extract of olibanum, 
take 1 pound of the gum to 1 gallon of the spirit. 

Oranc.e. — During the past century, the odor of 
orange-flowers was so much in vogue, that the culti- 
vation of Loais the Fourteenth's orange trees was a 
source of considerable expense, for tiie great Idng 
would ha^e one of these &yorite sbrabs in eacb of 
his apartments. 

Under the title "Neroli," we have already spoken 
of the odoriferous principle of the orauge-blossoni. 
We have now to speak of what is known in the 
market as essence of orange, or, as it is more fre- 
quently termed, essence of Portugal, — a name, how- 
ever, which we cannot admit in a classitied list of the 
" odors of plants." 

The otto of orange-peel, or odoriferous principle of 
the orange fruit, is procured by expression and by 
distillation. The peel or flavedo is rasped, in order 
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to crash the little vessels or sacs that imprison the 
otto. 

Its abundance in the peel is shown by pinching a 

piece Dear the flame of a candle ; the otto that spurts 
out ignites with a brilliant illumination. 

It has many uses in perfumery, and from its re- 
freshing fra^^ance finds numerous admirers. 

It is the leading ingredient in what is sold as 
"Lisbon water," and "eau de Portugal." The fol- 
lowing is a very useful form for preparing 

Lisbon Watxb. 
Beotified spirit (not lest than 80 OTor proof), . 1 gAllon. 



Otto of orange-peel, ios. 

** dtronBeBtoi 2o8. 

" rose, |oc. 

This is a form for 

Eau ds Pobtuqal. 

Bectified wfAtii (60 over proof), . . .1 gallon. 

Essential oil of orange-peel, . , . . Sos. 

of citron zeste 2 oz. 

** ofbergamot, • . . . 1 os. 

*< of otto of rose, . . . . |ox. 



Grape-spirit for this article produces the £nest 
quality. 

It should be noted that these perfumes are never to 
he put into wet bottles, for if in any way damp from 
water, a minute portion of the ottos is separated, 

which gives an opalescent appearance to the mixture. 
Indeed, all bottles should be spirit-rinsed prior to be- 
ing lilled with any perfume, but especially with those 
containing essences of orange or lemon peeL (See 
Kbroli.) 

Orris, properly Iris. — The dried rhizome of Iris 

flormtina has a very pleasant odor, which, for the 

12 
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want of a better comparison, is said to resemble the 
smell of violets ; it is, however, exceedingly deroga- 
tory to the eh arming aroma of that modest flower 
when sach invidioQS comparisons are made, li^ever- 
thelesB, the perfume of iris root is good, and well 
worthy of the place it has obtained as a perfiiming 
substance. The powder of* orris root is very exten- 
sively used in the manufacture of sachet powders, 
tooth-powder, &c. It Others that celebrated ori- 
ental herb," known as '^odonto/' For tincture of 
orris, or, as the perfumers call it, 



After standing together for about a month, the 
extract is fit to take off. It requires considerable 

time to drain away, and, to prevent loss, the remain- 
der of the orris should be placed in the tincture 
press. This extract enters into the composition of 
many of the most celebrated bouquets, such as 
Jockey Club," and others, but is never sold alone, 
because its odor, although grateful, is not sufficiently 
good to Stand public opinion upon its own merits; 
but in combination its value is very great; possess- 
ing comparatively little aroma itself, it has the 
power of strengthening the odor of other fragrant 
bodies; Uke the flint and steel, which, though com- 
paratively incombustible, readily fire inflammable 
bodies. 

Palm {Eloeis guineeiisis), — The odor of palm oil — 
the fat oil of commerce — is due to a fragrant prin- 
ciple which it contains. By infusion in alcohol, the 



ExTBAOT or Orris. 



Take orrit root, cnuhed, 
Beotilied spirits, . 



7 Ilii. 
1 gaUoo. 
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odoriferous body is dissolved, and resembles, to a 
certain extent, the tincture of orris, or of extract of 

violet, but is very indifferent, and is not likely to be 
brought into use, though several attempts have been 
made to render it of service when the cultivation of 
the violets has failed from bad seasons. 

Patchoult (JPbgoatemon FaiehouU^ Lmdleif; PZee- 
tranthus creissifolius, BumeU) is an herb that grows 
extensively in India and China. It somewhat re- 
sembles our garden sage in its growth and form, but 
the leaves are not so fleshy. 

The odor of patchouly is due to an otto contained 
in the leaves and stems, and is readily procured by 




Patchouly. 

distillation, 1 cwt. of good herb will yield about 28 
oz. of the essential oil, which is of a dark brown 

color, and of a density about the same as that of oil 
of otto of santal-wood, which it resembles in its phys- 
ical character. Its odor is the most powerful of any 
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derived from the botanic kingdom; hence, if mixed 

in the proportion of measure for measure, it com- 
pletely covers the smell of all other bodies. 



The essence of patchouly thus made is that which 
is found in the perfumers' shops of Paris and Lon- 
don. Although few perfumes have such a fashion- 
able mn, yet when smelled at in its pure state, it is 
far from agreeable, having a kind of mossy or musty 
odor, analogous to Lycopodium, or, as some say, it 
smells of " old coats." 

The characteristic smell of Chinese or Indian ink 
is due to some admixture of this herb and camphor. 

The origin of the use of patchouly as a perfume in 
Europe is curious. A few years ago real Indian 
shawls bore an extravagant price, and purchasers 
could always distinguish them by tlieir odor; in fact, 
they were perfumed with patchouly. The French 
manufiBuiturers had for some time successfully imi- 
tated the Indian fabric, but could not impart the 
odor. 

At length they discovered the secret, and began 
to import the plant to perfume articles of their make, 
and thus palm off homespun shawls as real Indian ! 
From this origin the perfumers have brought it into 
use. Patchouly herb is extensively used for scent- 
ing drawers in which linen is kept; for this purpose 
it is best to powder the leaves and put them into 
muslin sacks, covered with silk, after the manner of 



Extract of Patchouly. 



Rectified spirit, 
Otto of patchouly, 



1 gallon. 
H oz. 
I oz. 
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the old-fashioned lavender bag. In this state it is 
very efficacious in preventing the clothes from being 
attacked by moths. Several combinations of patch- 
ouly will be given in the recipes for bouquets and 
nosegays/' 

Pba (Sweet). — very fine odor may be extracted 
from the flowers of the chick-vetch by enfleurage 
with any fatty body, and then digesting the pomade 
produced in spirit. It is, however^ rarely manu&c- 
tured, because a very close 

Imitation of the Essence or Sweet Pea 
can be prepared thus : 

Extract of tabereuse, | pint. 

(( fleur d'orange, . . . . . | pint. 

« rose from pomAtam, ... • ^ pint. 

<* Tsnillm, 1 OS. 

In giving the recipe for "sweet pea as above, we 
form it with the impression that its odor resembles 
the orange blossom, which similarity is approached 
nearer by the addition of the rose and tuberose. 

The vanilla is used merely to give permanence to 
the scent on the handkerchief, and this latter body 
is chosen in preference to extracts of musk or amber- 
gris, which would answer the same purpose of giv- 
ing permanence to the more volatile ingredients ; be- 
cause the vanilla strikes the same key of the olfiictory 
nerve as the orange blossom, and thus no new idea 
of a dittereut scent is brought about as the perfume 
dies off from the handkerchief. When perfumes are 
not mixed upon this principle, then we hear that 
such and such a perfume becomes sickly'' or 
"faint" after they have been on the handkerchief a 
short time. 

12* 
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Peppermint. — The finest peppermint is that culti- 
vated at Mitchara» Surrey; the eight of the numerous 
acres of this plant at that place is alone sufficient to 

sliow the public taste for this odor : strictly speaking, 
however, peppermint is consumed more througli the 
mouth than the nose. Large as is our own consump- 
tion, England exports a considerable amount of the 
herb and of the otto of peppermint, whicb is readily 
obtained from it by distillation. 

There are several plants which yield fragrant oils 
when distilled with steam. Among this class pepper- 
mint holds a high place on account of its exhilarating 
as well as its aromatic qualities. About three thousand 
acres of it are under cultivation in North America, 
viz., 1000 in New York and Ohio, and 2000 in St. 
Joseph's County, Michigan, which appears to be its 
headquarters. It is raised exclusively for its oil, 
about 7 lbs. of which is the average yield for an acre 
of plant, the price being lOs. per lb. The roots of 
the peppermint are planted thickly in rows, between 
which spaces are left for the cultivator to pass. The 
plant is generally cut about the latter part of Au- 
gust, and placed in small cocks like those of hay, 
which are allowed to stand in the fields some days 
before being taken in for distillation. Great care is 
exercised to prevent weeds growing among the plants 
so as to insure a pure article of oil. The fields are 
ploughed up and changed every five years; the first 
year's crop being generally the most abundant and 
the purest. 

The apparatus for distilling peppermint oil consists 
of a boiler for raising steam, a still made of wood fbr 

receiving the charge of peppermint, a cooler for con- 
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densing the oil, and a receiver into which it flows. 
The whole apparatus is ezceediugly simple. The 
plants are packed into the wooden still and trampled 

down with the feet ; when a full charge is thus ready, 
tlie lid of the etill is put on and steam admitted at 
the bottom by a pipe from the boiler. When the 
peppermint is heated to about 212^ Fahr., its essen- 
tial oil passes over with the steam into a worm which 
is placed in a cooler ; and as it condenses into oil and 
water, it then passes out of the worm into a connected 
receiver, where the oil, as it floats on the surface, is 
lifted out with dippers, placed in tin cans, and is ready 
for sale. 

The refuse mint taken from the still is placed in 

piles, dried, and then becomes tolerable fodder for 
sheep. About 12,000 lbs. of peppermint oil are 
shipped to England per annum, and the profits are 
about 18 per cent upon the capital invested and the 
labor required to carry on the entire business.' 

At the great French Exhibition of Industry held 
in Paris in 1855, samples of the oil of peppermint 
made in this country were exhibited, and were con- 
sidered the best on exhibition. 

Peppermint is too familiar in the lozenge shape 
ever to become a favorite as a perfume ; nevertheless 
perfumers use a fair portion of it in scenting soap and 
in the making of mouth washes : for these, however, 
it is employed by French perfumers more than by 
English. The fact is^ flue peppermint is a scarcer 
article with them than us; so by a law of human 
nature — ever seeking for that which is the most diffi- 
cult to obtain — the continental people esteem it more 
than we do. Dr. Geiseler, who has conducted some 
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investigations on the respective merits of distilled oil 
of peppermint by steam heat and by the heat of the 
naked fire, has arrived at the following condusions: 

Dried peppermint herb affords by distillation over tbe naked 
flre A gieftter qaantity of oil than by diatilUtion by tlie aid of 

steam. 

The oil obtained by steam distillation is specifically lighter, and 
of a brip;hter color, than that distilled over a naked fire. 
' By the rectification of the latter by means of steam heat, an oil 
is obtained which is equal to that obtained by steam distillation, 
and has a specific gravity of .910, while the oil remaining behind 
by steam rectification in the retort shows a specific gravity of .930. 

Fresh peppermint herb gives by steam distillation and by distilla- 
tion over a nuked fire an equal quantity of oil. 

Dried peppermint herb contains two diiferent oils, possessing dif- 
ferent boiling-points and different speciiic graTities. The oil of 
higher specific gravity must be formed firom that of the lower spe- 
cific graTity during the drying and keeping of the herb, as tbe 
freshly-dried herb aflTords only one oil, of specific gravity .910. 

One of the most esteemed articles of perfumery 
manu^ture in which peppermint takes the initiative 
is the renowned Eau BotoL 

Pbbu, Balsam of. — The odor of this substance re- 
sembles very nearly that of vanilla, but is not so 
generally pleasing ; in appearance it resembles ordi- 
nary treacle or molasses. On account of its dark 
color it cannot be very much employed in spirit per* 
famerj, but added to soap it imparts its fhigrance 
and at the same time causes the soap to wash with a 
soft creamy lather. Balsam of Peru having also tlie 
repute of a mild medicinal action upon the skin, soap 
containing it is said to be " healing," hence is useful 
in winter for chapped skin; the proportions are, Bal- 
sam of Pern 2 lbs., curd soap 56 lbs., melted together. 

Dr. C. Dorat, of La Union, State of Salvador, Oen- 
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tral America, has ftirnished some interestiog particu- 
lars of its production, which we append: 

The tree is handsome, rather widely hranching below, diminish^ 
ing at top, and about fifty feet high. The flowers, which are very 
odoriferous, appear in the latter part of September and beginning 
of October, at the extremities of the branches, generally in pairs, 
nnmeroos on each stem, white and unequal ; calyx of a pale blubh 
green, and very glutinnnp, from exuding balsam. Leaves of a dark 
shining green. The fruit is almond-shaped, winged, and contain- 
ing a white kernel, with much balsam. 

A very superior balsam is sometimes collected from * the flowers, 
but is very scarce, and never found in commerce. The tree pro- 
duces after five years' growth, and attains a great age. It prefers 
a dry and poor soil, but is never found above an altitude of 1000 
feet. The aroma is perceived at a distance of more than 100 yards. 
The tree having attained the proper age, five or six years, the 
coseche, or collecting, begins with the dry season early in November. 
The bark, for some distance up, is well beaten on four sides with 
the back of an axe, or other blunt instrument, until it has separa- 
ted ttom the woody part, but without injury or breaking. This 
requires great care. In performing this operation, four interme- 
diate strips of bark are left untouched, so as not to destroy the 
tality of the tree. 

Several notches or cuts are now made in the portions of beaten 
bark with a sharp machiU, and Are is applied to tiie openings. The 
exnding balsam kindles, and is allowed to burn for a certain time 
and then extinguished. 

The tree in this state is left for fifteen days, and careAiUy watched ; 
after which time the balsam, which begins to run copiously, is re- 
ceived on cotton rags stuffed into the cuts. When saturated, they 
are pressed and thrown into the earthenware pots, with boiling 
water, on which the balsam soon floats like oil. It is occasionally 
skimmed ofi" and thrown into clean jars, while fresh rags are added. 
The extraction from the tree is only made during four days of each 
week, that h, four coseches per month for each tree, and the aver- 
age produce is from three to five pounds per week. As soon as the 
supply begins to fail, fresh cuts are made in the bark, fire again ap» 
plied, and after the fifteen days' rest the extraction is resumed. In 
this manner the collecting continues until the first rains appear in 
April or May, when all irabajo or work ceases. 
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When thus prepared, the balsam is of a very dark brown color, 

dirty, and of the consistency of treacle. It is cleared and cleaned 
on the spot, by settling and reboiling, when the impure parts rise 
to the surface and are skimmed off. This impure part is sold for 
mHnufacturing an inferior tincturOi used medicinally among the 
Indians. 

The balsam in this state is purchased on the coast, at an average 
of from three to four reals per pound. It sometimes undergoes a 
Mocmd olaving, when it fetehea a higher price as reflnado." When 
flnt eleaned it is of an amber color, wUch darkens on oooling; 
finally, after a few weeks, it becomes dark brown. 

'A good tree, with careftil usage, will produce well for thirty 
years, after which it is allowed to remain five or six years at rest, 
or, as the Indians say, to renew its strength. After this period it 
will again yield for sereral years. 

According to a manuscript copy of a Papal bull, at 
preBent among the old records in Tzaloo, Balsamo 
iN'egro was in such high estimation, that in 1562 Pio 

rV", and in 1671 Pio V, issued orders authorizing the 
clergy to use this precious balsam in the consecration 
of the " Sagrada Orismay^' and pronounced it sacrilege 
to destroy or injure the trees producing it. Copies 
of these hulls are, I am informed, still in existence 
among the archives of Gnatemala. (See Balsams.) 

The balsam imported into England as balsam of Pern, is produced 
within the department of Sonsonate, in the republic of Salvador, 
and along the coast of which department the trees from which it is 
extracted extend for leagues. 

In the district of Ouisnagua there are 8674 trees, which yield 
altogether only 600 lbs. of the gum annually. With proper care in 
the extraction each tree would yield from two to three pounds, 
making the total quantity capable of being produced, in the before- 
mentioned district, about 10,000 lbs. When the season has been 
more rainy than usual tho product is much lower; but in order to 
meet this difficulty, the Indians heat the body of the tree by fire, — 
by this means causing tlio gum to exude more freely j this opera- 
tion invariably causes the decay of the tree. 
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Shoald this mode of oztraeting the gmn by beet not be pat e stop 
to, the tree will soon diseppear from the coast. This ftct has been 
brooght to* the notice of tiie Government, and inquiries into the 
matter have been made in consequence. 

The Indians employed in collecting the gum say that such trees 
as are well shaded yield a greater quantity, but that those which 
have been planted by hand yield the most. This has been proved 
by experience, particularly in Calcutta, where a considerable quan- 
tity is yearly collected from trees which have been so planted. 
During the months of December and Jimvmry, the gum oozes away 
spontaneously. This class of gum is called •* Calcauzate." It is 
orange-colored, weighs less than the other, emits a strong odor, 
and is volatile and pungent. 

The exj>ort of balsam from Salvador in 1855 was 22,804 lbs., 
valued at 19,827 dollars. On the coast of Chiquimulilla, in Gua- 
temala, there are many trees of the description that yield the balsam ; 
bat hitherto It has not attracted the attention of tiie people of the 
ooantry to collect it and bring it to market That part of the coast 
in the state of Salvador, extending from Acajatla to Libertad, Is 
emphatically termed the " Balsam Coast," becaose there only is 
collected the article known in commerce as the Balsam of Peru. 

The particular district is intermediate to the two ports, and does 
not reach either of them within three or foar leagues. Lying to 
the seaward of a low lateral ridge of monntains, the whole tract, 
excepting a few parts on the borders of the ocean, is so much broken 
up by spurs and branches thrown off from the main eminence, and 
so thickly covered by forest, as to be nearl}- impassable to a traveller 
on horseback. From this cause it is so rarely visited that very few 
residents, either of Sonsonate or Salvador, have ever entered it. 
"Within this space are situated some Ave or six villages, inhabited 
solely by Indians, who hold no intercourse with other towns than 
what is necessary for carrying on their peculiar traffic. Their chief 
wealth is the balsam, of which they take to market from 18,000 
to 28,000 lbs. weight annually. It is sold In small portions at a 
time, in the before-mentioned towns, to persons who purchase for 
exportation. The trees yielding this commodity are very numer- 
ous on this privileged spot, and apparently limited to it : for in 
other parts of the coast, seemingly identical in soil and climate, 
rarely an individual of the species is met with. The balsam is ex- 
tracted by making an incision in the tree, whence it gradually 
exudes, and is absorbed by pieces of cotton rags inserted for the 
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pnrpoM. Thete, when thoroughly ifttimted, are replaced by others, 
which, as they are remoTed, are thrown into boiling water. The 
heat detaches it from the cotton, and the valuable balsam being of 
leas gravity than the water, floats on the top, is skimmed off, and 
put in calabashes for sale. This balsam was long erroneously sup- 
posed to be a production of South America; for in the early periods 
of the Spanish dominion, und by the commercial regulations then 
existing relative to the fruits of this coast, it was usually sent by the 
merchants here to Callao, and being thence transmitted to Spain, 
it there received the name of the balsam of Peru, being deemed 
indigenous to that region. The real place of its origin was known 
only to a few mercantile men. — The Technoloffist 

Pineapple. — Both Dr. Ilotmanii and Dr. Lyon 
Playfair have fallen into some error in their infer- 
ences with regard to the application of this odor iu 
perfumery. After various practical experiments con- 
ducted in a large perfumatoiy, we have come to the 
conclasion that it cannot be so applied, simply be- 
cause when the essence of pineapple is smelled at, 
the vapor produces au involuntary action of the 
larynx, producing cough, when exceedingly dilute. 
Even in infinitesimal portions it still produces dis- 
agreeable irritation of the air-pipes, which, if pro- 
longed, such as is expected if used upon a handker- 
chief, is followed by intense headache. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the legitimate use of the essence of 
pineapple (butyric ether) cannot be adopted with 
benefit to the manu&cturing perfumer, although in- 
valuable to the confectioner as a flavoring material. 
What we have here said refers to the artificial essence 
of pineapple, or butyrate of ethyloxide, which, if 
very much diluted with alcohol, resembles the smell 
of pineapple, and hence its name; but how fiir the 
same observations are applicable to the true essential 
oil firom the firuit or epidermis of the pineapple re- 
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mains to be Been when we procure it As the West 

Indian pineapples are now coming freely into the 
market, the day is probably not distant when de- 
monstrative experiments can be tried ; but hitherto, 
it must be remembered, our experiments have only 
been perfonaed with a body resmbUng m mett the 
true essential oil of the fruit. The physical action of 
all ethers upon the human body is quite^ suihcient 
to prevent their application in perfumery, however 
useful in confectionery, which it is understood has to 
deal with another of the senses — ^not of smell, but of 
taste. The commercial essence of pineapple,*' or 
"pineapple oil," aiid "jargonelle pear oil,'* are ad- 
mitted only to be labelled such, but really are certain 
organic acid ethers. For the present, then, the per- 
fumer must only look on these bodies as so many 
lines in the "Poetry of Science,'' which, for the pres- 
ent, are without practical application in his art For 
the manufacture of artificial fruit-essence, see Appen- 
dix. 

Pimento. — Both leaves and berries of this plant 
yield by distillation a fine otto ; that however from the 
berries should be chosen by the perfumer. Several 
plants yield analogous ottos by the leaf and flower, or 

the leaf and the bark, such as petty grain from the 
orange leaf, and neroli from the flower, otto cinna- 
mon from the cinnamon (inner bark), cassia (outer 
bark), and cinnamon leaf oil from the leaves. The 
odor of pimento very much resembles that of cloves, 
and in a gamut of odors would be placed on the scale 
one octave his/her. 

CD 

One hundredweight of cloves will yield eighteen 
pounds of otto, but a hundredweight of pimento will 

It 
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yield but six pounds of otto; hence, without some 
real advantage in odor, which it has not, pimento 
cannot commercially take the place of cloves. 

Pink (Dianthus OaryophyUm). — The clove pink 
emits a most fragrant odory especially at night," 
says Darwin. 

The lAviah pink that aoents the garden round" 

is not, however, at present applied in perfumery, ex- 
cept in name. 

Imitation Essence or Clove Pink. 

Esprit rose, \ pint. 

*• fleur d'orange, \ pint. 

<* fleur de cassie, ^pint. 

" vanilla, 2os. 

on of cloves, 10 drops. 

It is remarkable how very mnch this mixture re- 
sembles the odor of the flower, and the public never 
doubt its Ijeing the " real thing.** 

Bhodium. — ^When rose-wood, the lignum of the 
Ckmoolvuhis seaparius^ is distilled, a sweet^smelling 
oil is procured, resembling in some slight degree the 
fragrance of the rose, and hence its name. At one 
time, that is, prior to the cultivation of the rose-leaf 
geranium, the distillates from rose-wood and from 
the root of the Genista canariensia (Canary rose-wood), 
were principally drawn for the adulteration of real 
otto of roses ; but as the geranium oil answers so 
much better, the oil of rhodium has fallen into dis- 
use, hence its comparative scarcity in the market at 
the present day, though our grandfathers knew it 
well. One cwt. of wood yields about three ounces 
of oil. 
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Ground rose-wood is valuable as a basis in the 
manufacture of Bachet powders for perfuming tlie 
wardrobe. 

The French have given the name jacaranda to 
rose-wood, under the idea that the plant called jac- 
aranda by the Brazilians yields it, which is not the 

case ; " the same word has perhaps been the origin 
of palisander — ^palixander, badlj written" — (Burnett). 

* BOSB. 

Go, crop the gay rose's vermeil bloom 
And waft its spoils, a sweet perfumOi 
In iiuMiiBe to fhd sUet. OoiLTia. 

When Nero honored the house of a Soman noble with his im- 
perial preeenoe at dinner, there was something more than flowers ; 
the host was put to an enormous expense hy having (according to 
royal custom) all his fountains flinging up rose-water. While the 
jets were pouring out the fragrant liquid, while rose-leaves were 
on the ground, in the cushions on which the gii&sts lay, hanging 
in garlands on their brows and in wreaths around their necks, the 
eouleur de rose pervaded the dinner itself, and a rose pudding chal- 
lenged the appetites of the guests. To encourage digestion there 
was rose-wine, which Heliogabalus was not only simple enough to 
drink, hut extravagant enough to bathe in. Ho went even further, 
by having the public swimming-baths filled with wine of roses and 
abeintb. After breathing, wearing, eating, drinking, lying on, walk- 
ing over, and sleeping upon roses, it is not wondwM |hat the un- 
happy andent grew sick. His medical man touched his liver, and 
immediately gave him a rose draught. Whateyer he ailed, the rose 
was made in some ikshion or another to enter into the remedy for 
his 'recorery. If the patient died, as he natnrally would, then of 
him, more than of any other, it might be truly said that " he died 
of arose in aromatic pain." Dr. Capellini relates the story of a 
lady, who fancied she could not bear the smell of a rose, and who 
once fainted at the sight of one of those flowers, which turned out 
after all to be artiflcial.* 



* Leimre Hour: M4moire sur I'lnfluenoe des Odeurs. 
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This queen of the garden loses not its diadem in 
the perfuming world. The oil of roses, or, as it is 
commonly called, the otto, or attar, of roses, is pro- 
cured (contrary to so many opposite statements) sim- 
ply by distilling the roses with water. 

The otto, or attar, of rose of commerce is derived 
from the Jlosa ceniifolia jprovincialis. Very extensive 
rose farms exist at Adriauople (Turkey in Europe) ; 
at Broussa, now &mons as the residence of Abd-el- 
Eader ; and at Uslak (Turkey in Asia) ; also at Ghaze- 
pore, in India. 

The cultivators in Turkey are principally the Chris- , 
tian inhabitants of the low countries of the Balkan, 
between Selimno and Carloya, as far as Philippopolis, 
in Bulgaria^ about 200 miles from Constantinople. 
Had not the late Russian aggresdon been nipped 
in the bud," by the advance of the emblem of the 
rose, shamrock, thistle, and Jicur-de-liSy it is nearly 
certain, that the scene of the recent war would have 
been laid not in the Crimea, but in the Rose Farms 
of the Balkan: nevertheless, who is there would 
have doubted the prowess of the descendants of the 
Houses of York and Lancaster? In good seasons, 
this district yields 75,000 ounces; but in bad sea- 
sons only 20,000 to 30,000 ounces of attar are ob- 
tained. It 18 estimated that it requires at least 2000 
rose blooms to yield one drachm, of otto. 

My friend, Mr. Amerling, a Turkish drug mer^ 
chant,' residing at Constantinople, sends me the fol- 
lowing particulars in reply to my request for infor- 
mation of a practical character relating to the pro- 
duction of otto of rose. 
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The rotes aie grown in Boumelia at Siianlik, and the annual 
produce U aboat £00,000 meticauz ; 10 or 12 okes* of rotet will ren- 
der 1 meticaux. The process of distilling is the same as that of 
vpitiif par tUanUnc The produce of this year will be lets than the 
previous ones, via., only 200,000 to 260,000 meticaux. 

The cultivation of the roses for extracting otto is the same ai 
for the ordinary roses. I heg to add on the subject of distilling. 
You must put in j\ boiler as many okes of roses as of water, boil 
the same, and then extract oil par alamhic. Then you remove the 
roses from the boiler, and boil again the first extract of the alambic, 
and it is then the second produce of the alambic that gives the oil 
of roses. 

To 10 olces of roses you may put 40 or 60 okes of water in a 
boiler at aUunlrfo, and boil them well. You may add al the open- 
ing of the alambio a bottle which may contain about 7 okea. When 
ftill you remove it, and you place another one in its place, and when 
this also is fiill, yon put in tiie same way a third one. In this way 
you obtain about 21 okes of oil in three bottles, of first, second, 
and third water, then you empty the boiler, and clean it well. 
Afterwards you pour into it the contents of the first bottle drawn • 
and boil it. The alambic then will give the oil of roses floating on 
the water, which you separate. Then you go on with the same 
process with the second and third bottles. The first bottle pro- 
duces better oil than the second, and the second better than the 
third. In the cultivation there is no particular feature, excepting 
that in the winter you cover the roots with earth, which you break 
on the approach of summer. 

The important thing is to collect the roses at daybreak, others 
wise the roses will not yield so much. 

The otto from di^Terent districts slightlj varies in 
odor; many places furnish an otto which solidifies 

more readily than others, and, therefore, this is not 
a sure guide of purity, though many consider it such. 
That which was exhibited in the Crystal Palace of 
1851, as <^ from Ghazepore/' in Indiai obtained the 
prize. 

The otto of rose which is procured by distillation 

* One Turkish bke is about ^ to S| lb. English. 

18» 
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from the Provence rose of the south of France and 

of Nice has a very characteriBtic fragrance, imparted 
to it I believe by the been, which carry the pollen of 
the orange blossom so numerous iu this district into 
the rose-budfl. The French otto is richer in stere- 
opten than the Tnrkish; an ounce and a half will 
crystallize in a gallon of spirit at the same tempera- 
ture that it requires three ouucea of the best Turkish 
otto to do the same. 

Attar of roses, made in Cashmere, ia considered superior to any 
. other ; a circuuutanoe not tnrprinng, m ■coording to Hugel, the 
flower is here prodaced of tnrpueing fragranee m well as beantj. 
A large quantity of rose-water twioe distilled is allowed to ran off 
into an open veMel, placed oyer night in a cool ranning stream, and 
in the morning the oil is found floating on the sorfhoe in minate 
specks, which are taken off very careftiUy by means of a blade of 
sword-lily* When cool it it of a dark green color, and as hard as 
resin, not becoming liquid at a tcmp>erature about that of boiling 
water. Between GOO and 600 ix^nnds' weight of leaves is required 
to produce one ounce of the attar.* 

At Rome, the odor of the rose was in such re- 
quest, that Lucullus expended fabulous sums, iu 
order to be able to have it at all seasons. But in 
our day pure otto of roses, from its cloying sweet- 
ness, has not many admirers: when dilnted, how- 
ever, there is nothing equal to it in odor, especially 
if mixed in soap, to form rose soap, or in pure spirit, 
to form the esprit de rose. The soap not alLowiog 
the perfume to evaporate very fast, we cannot he 
surfeited with the smell of the otto. 

The finest preparation of rose as an odor is made 
at Grasse and Cannes, in France. Here the flowers 



* Indian £nc)rclop«Bdia. 
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are not treated for tbe otto, bnt are sabjected to tbe 

process of maceration in fat, or in oil, as described 
under Jasmine, Heliotrope, Violet. It requires 10 
kilogrammes of roses to enfleurage one kilogramme ^ 
of grease. The valne of the roses varies from bOe, 
to 1/. 25tf. the kilogramme, that is abont 6dL to Is. 
the pound. After the maceration process has been 
worked for a few days, the pomade is then subject to 
the eniieurage operation. 

The rose pomade thus made, if digested in alcohol 
say 8 lbs. of No, 24 pomade to 1 gallon of spirit, 
yields an esprit de rose of the first order, very diflfer^ 
ent in smell to that which is made bv the addition of 
otto to spirit. It is difficult to account for tliis differ- 
ence, but it is sufficiently characteristic to tbrm a dis- 
tinct odor. See the articles on Fleur d'Oranob and 
Neroli (pp. 124, 181), which have similar qualities, 
previously described. The esprit de rose made from 
the French rose pomade is never sold retail by the 
perfumer ; he reserves this to form part of his recherchi 
bouquets. 

Some wholesale druggists have, however, been sell- 
ing it now for some time to country practitioners, 
for them to ibrm extemporaneous rose-water, which 

it does to great perfection. Roses are cultivated to a 
large extent in England, near Mitcbam, in Surrey, 
for perfumers' use, to make rose-water. In the sea- 
son when successive crops can be got, which is abont 
the end of June, or the early part of July, they are 
gathered as soon as the dew is o% and sent to Lon- 
don in sacks. "When they arrive, they are imme- 
diately spread out upon a cool floor; otherwise, if 
left in a heap, they heat to such an extent, in two or 
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three hours, as to be quite spoiled. There is no or- 
ganic matter which so rapidly absorbs oxygCD, and 
becomes lieated spontaneously, as a mass of freshly- 
gathered roses. 

To preserve these roses, the London perfbmers im- 
mediately pickle them ; for this pnrpose, the leaves 
are separated from the stalks, and to every bashel of 
flowers, equal to about 6 lbs. weight, 1 lb. of common 
salt is thoroughly rubbed in. The salt absorbs the 
water existing in the petals, and rapidly becomes 
brine, redacing the whole to a pasty mass, which is 
finally stowed away in casks. In tills way they will 
keep almost any length of time, without the fragrance 
being seriously injured. A good Rose-water can be 
prepared by distilling 12 lbs. of pickled roses, and 2J 
gallons of water. Draw " off 2 gallons ; the product 
will be the double-distilled rose-water of the shops. 
The rose-water that is imported from the south of 
France is, however, very superior in odor to any that 
can be produced here. As it is a residuary product 
of the distillation of roses for procuring the attar, it 
has a richness of aroma which appears to be inimita- 
ble with English-grown roses. 

8o ancient is the custom of using fragrant waters, 
that one of the oldest authors repeatedly mentions it. 
In the Arabian Kights (written prior to the Christian 
era), in the story of Aboulhassau, it will be remem- 
bered that 

V7hen the prince of Persia visited the queen, and that he had 
partaken of refreshments, the slaves brouj^ht him golden basins 
filled with odoriferous water to wash in, and that after the declara- 
tion of love by the queen and the prince they both fkinted, but were 
brought to themselTes agtin by throwing odoriferom wftter upon 
their Acts, Mid by giving them thingt to tmoll. 
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• There are six modificationB of essence of rose for 

the handkerchief, which are the ne plus ultra of the 
perfumer's art. They are — esprit de rose triple, es- 
sence of white roseSy essence of tea-rose, essence of 
moss-rose, twin-rose, and Chinese rose. The follow- 
ing are the recipes for their formation : 

BsPBiT Di Bosk Tbivli. 

Beoiifled alcohol, 1 gallon. 

Otto of rose, 80s. 

Those who admire the rose's fragrance will find 
the following formala yield a most reeherchi qoalily : 

PlBSSB*8 TWIN-BOSB. 

Boae pomade (STo. 24), .... 8 lbs. 
Spirit (60 OTor proof ), .... 1 gallon. 
French otto of roBe, 1| 01. 

Let the spirit stand on the pomade for a month, then 
strain it oS and add the otto. Mix at a summer 
heat; in the course of a quarter of an hour the whole 
of the otto is dissolved, and is then ready for bottling 
and sale. In the winter season beauti^l crystals of 
the otto — if it is good — appear disseminated through 
the esprit. (It requires twice the quantity of Turk- 
ish otto to crystallize at the same temperature.) 

EssBNOB OP Moss BOSB* 

Bptritttons extract from French rose pomatum, . 1 quart. 

Esprit de rose triple, 1 pint. 

Extract fleor d'orange pomatum, • . .1 plot. 

** of ambergris, Jpint. 

(* musk, * . 4 ox. 

Allow the ingredients to remain together for a fort- 
night ; then filter, if requisite, and it is ready for sale. 
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Essence of White Bose. 



Esprit de rose from pomatum, .... 1 quart. 

« " triple, Iquart. 

" violette, 1 quart. 

Extract of jasmine, 1 pint. 

patcboulji ...... I pint. 

Essence of Tea Bose. 

Saprit de roie pomad^ 1 pint. 

»« «« triple, 1 pint. 

Eztractof rose-leaf geranium, .... 1 pint. 

santal-wood, ^ pint. 

neroli, . • ^ pint. 

** orris, ^pint. 

Chinese Yellow Bose. 

Esprit rose triple, 2 pints. 

" tuberose, 2 pints. 

" tonquin, ••.•••.^ pint. 
** yervaine, ^ pint. 



BOBBMART. 

There's rosemary, that's for remembrance. 

By distilling the Bosmarinus officuialis a thin limpid 
otto is procured^ having the characteristic odor of the 
plant, which is more aromatic than sweet One hun- 
dredweight of the fresh herb yields about 24 otrnoes 
of oil. Otto of rosemary is very extensively used in 
perfumery, especially in combination with other ottos 
for scenting soap. Eau de Cologne cannot be made 
without it, and in the once famous " Hungary water" 
it is the leading ingredient. The following is the 
composition of— 
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Grape spirit (60 over proof), • . • 1 gtUoiL 

Otto of Honi^iriAii rosemary,* . • . 2os. 

" lemon peel, 1 os. 

« balm {mdi89a)f • . • . 1 oz. 

mint, ^ drachm. 

Esprit de rose, ,1 pint. 

Extract of fleur d' orange, • • . 1 pint. 



It is put up for sale in a similar way to eau de 
Cologne, and is said to tiike its name from one of the 
queens of Iliingarj, who is reported to have derived 
great benefit from a bath containing it, at the age of 
Beventjr-five years. There ia no doubt that clergy- 
men and orators, while speaking for any time, woald 
derive great benefit from perfuming their handker- 
chiefs with Hungary water, as the rosemary it con- 
tains excites the mind to vigorous action, sufficient 
of the stimulant being inhaled by occasionally wiping 
the fiu^e with the handkerchief wetted with these 
^'waters.'' Shakspeare giving us the key, we can 
understand bow it is that sncb perfbmes containing 
rosemary are universally said to be so refreshing! 

Rue. — What our Lord says (Matthew 23 : 23, and 
Luke 11 : 42) — " Ye pay tithes of mint and rue, and 
aU mannei* of herbs, but have omitted the weightier 
matters of the law,'' — ^is indicative that the fragrance 
of rue had caused it to be grown to an extent suf> 
ficient to call for a tithe of it for the church use at a 
very early period. The odor of rue is exceedingly 
penetrating and difiusive; on this account it has from 
time immemorial been esteemed highly prophylactic. 



* The oontinental roaemary yields quite ft different smelling otto 
to thftt grown In Sn|(lan4. 

% 
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The sprigs of rue placed on the bar of the Central 
Criminal Court will be observed by every visitor to 
Kewgate. The ori^n of its use there is traced to the 
time when the prison cell was indeed a neveivcleansed 
den of carnivorous animals. The gaol fever and the 
gaol distemper were then a natural result of being 
immured at !N*ewgate; and to prevent infection from 
"the prisoners at the bar" to the " worthy judge," 
the practice of distributing rue throughout the court 
took its rise; and its use is maintained even to the 
present day. Happily^ however, through better dis» 
cipline, the hygienic properties of rue are not re- 
quired : but its presence there is an illustration his- 
torically worthy of record by Macaulay or Knight. 
Rue yields up its odoriferous principle or otto by dis- 
tillation: its principal use is in the manufacture of 
aromatic, toilet, hygienic, and cosmetic vinegars. 

Saoe. — A powerfhl-scenling otto can be procured 
by distillation from any of the SabuB. It is rarely 
used, but is nevertheless very valuable in combina- 
tion for scenting soap. Dried sage-leaves, ground, 
will compound well for sachets. 

QASTAi^Saniahan album). 

The santal tree perfume^ when rivoD, 

The luie that laid it low. Oahsbov. 

This is an old &vorite with the lovers of scent; it 
is the wood that possesses the odor. The finest santal- 
wood grows in the island of Timor and the Santal- 
wood Islands, where it is extensively cultivated for 

the Chinese market. In the religious ceremonies of 
the Brahmins, Hindoos, and Chinese, santal-wood is 
burned, by way of incense, to an extent almost beyond 
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belief. The Santala grew pleutdfullj in Cbinay but ^ 
the continned offerings to the numerons images of 
Boodh have ahnost exterminated the plant from the 
Celestial Empire; and such is the demand^ that it is 




Santal-wood. 



about to be cultivated in Western Australia, in the 
expectation of a profitable return, which we doubt 
not will be realized *; England alone would consume 
tenfold the quantity it does were its price within the 
range of other perfuming substances. The otto 
which exists in the santal-wood is readily procured by 
distillation; one hundredweight of good wood will 
yield about 30 ounces of otto. 

The white ant, which is so common in India and 
China, eating into every organic matter that it comes 
across, appears to have no relish for santal-wood; 
hence it is frequently made into caskets, jewel-boxes, 
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deed-cases, &c. This quality, together with its fra- 
grance, renders it a valuable article to the cabinet- 
makers of the East. 

The otto of santal is remarkablj dense, and is above 
all others oleaginous in its appearance, and, when good, 
is of a dark straw color. When dissolved in spirit, it - 
enters into the composition of a great many of the 
old-fashioned bouquets, such as "Mardchale" and 
others, the formulae of which will be given hereafter. 
Perfumers thus make what is called 

EXTBAIT D£ BOIS D£ SaNTAL. 

Bectified spirita, ...... 7 pints. 

Esprit de rose 1 pint. 

Essential oil, t. e., of otto, of santal, . . 8 oz. 

All those Extracts, made by dissolving the otto in 
alcohol, are nearly white, or^at least only slightly 
tinted by the color of the oil used. When a perfumer 
has to impart a delicate odeur to a lady's mouchoiry 
which in some instances costs " no end of money," 
and is an object, at any cost, to retain unsullied, itv 
behooves his reputation to sell an article that will not 
stain a delicate white £sibric. Now, when a perfume 
is made in a direct manner from any wood or herb, 
as tinctures are made, that is, By infusing the wood 
in alcohol, there is obtained, besides the odoriferous 
substance, a solution of coloring and extractive mat- 
ter, which is exceedingly detrimental to its fragrance, 
besides seriously stuning any cambric handkerchief 
that it may be used upon ; and for this reason this 
latter method should never be adopted, except for use 
upon silk handkerchiefs. 

The odor of santal assimilates well with rose; and 
hence, prior to the cultivation of rose-leaf geranium, 
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it was used to adulterate otto of roses; but is now 
seldom employed for that purpose. 

By a " phonetic " error, santal is often printed 

sandal/' and ^^sandeL" 

Throtto of santal is often adnlterated with castor 
oil, which, being solable in spirit, is difficult to detect 

Sassafras. — Some of the perfumers of Germany 
use a tincture of the wood of the Laimis Sassafras in 
the manufacture of hair-washes and other nostrums ; 
but as, in our opinion, it has rather a "phjsicky" 
smell than floweiy, we cannot recommend ihe Ger- 
man recipes. The JBotu aihimeme^ notwithstanding, 
has some reputation as a hair-water, but is little else 
than a weak tincture of sassafras. 

Spike. — French oil of lavender, which is procured 
from the Lavandula, Spica^ is generally called oil of 
spike. (See Laybndeb.) 

Spikbnarb {Nardosiachys JatamansC^. — ^This odorif* 
erous plant belongs to the Valerian order, and al- 
though its fragrance is generally considered unpleas- 
ant to European nostrils, it is so much admired by 
Eastern natives that some of the most esteemed 
Asiatic perfnmes are composed of valerian and spike- 
nard. The fragrance of spikenard is frequently men- 
tioned in the Holy Volume. " "While tbe king sitteth 
at his table, my spikenard sendeth forth the smell 
thereof." (Song of Solom. 1 : 12.) " There came a 
woman having an alabaster box of ointment of spike- 
nard, very precious." (Mark 14 : 8.) It is nevertheless 
almost unknown to English and French perfumers. 

Btorax. — Priesta and perfumers are very much in- 
debted to that family of plants termed by botanists 
Styracem: from one and another of this family vast 
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quantities of odoriferous gums and balsams are pro- 
cured, which are used for altar incense and for per- 
fuming private dwellings. In commerce there are 
several kinds of storax: the hard red quality is termed 
Jews^ incense; the calamita storax is so named from 
the Latin ealotmi (rashes or quills), in reference to its 
form in the market The true storax, howeyer, to 
which we now refer, is a fragrant halsam which 
exudes from the wounded Lypiklambwr orientaUf a 
shrubby tree common in Asia Minor. 

ExTKACTiON OF THE LIQUID Storax. — In June and July, the 
outer bark is stripped off on one side of the tree and (according to 
Lieut. Campbell) made into bundles and reserved for the purpose 
of fumigation. The inner bark is then scraped off with a semicirw 
cnlar or aickle-f hi^ied knife, and thrown into pita nntU a tulBoient 
quantity has been oolleoted. Mr. MaltaH states that it ia then 
packed into strong horse-hair bags and suljected to pressure in a 
wooden lever press. Upon removal from the press, hot water is 
thrown over the bags, and they are pressed a second time, after 
whidi iha greater porUon of the resin will have been extracted. 

Lieut. Campbell's account is'a little different: he says the inner 
bark is boiled in water over a brisk fire, upon which the resinous 
part comes to the surface, and is skimmed ofl\ The boiled bark is 
next put into hair sacks and pressed, boiling water being added 
to assist in the extraction of the resin, or, as it is termed, yagh 
(». «., oil). 

Dr. McCraith says that the storax collectors, who are chiefly a 
tribe of wandering Turcomans called Yuruks^ are armed with a 
triangular iron scraper, with which they scrape off, together with 
the juice of the tree, a certain quantity of bark, which they coUeot 
in leathern pouches suspended to their belts. When a suiBcient 
quantity has been obtained, it is boiled in a large copper, and the 
separated liquid resin is run into barrels. The residual bark is 
placed in hair>cloth and pressed in a rude press, the extracted resin 
being added to the general mass. 

The product obtained by the processes he described, is the gray, 
opaque, semi-fluid resin, well known as Liquid Storax. 

The bark from which the UqM ttorax has been extracted, is 
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emptied eat ef the bags and exposed in the son to dry, after which 
it is shipped to the Oreek and Tarldsh islands and to many towns 

in Turkey, where it is much esteemed for the purpose ef fiimiga» 
tion, although since the disappearance of the plaguy its employ- 
ment has greatly diminished. 

Lieut. Campbell states that the quantity of liquid siorax annually 
extracted, amounts to about 20,000 okes {500 cwt.) from the dis- 
tricts of Giova and UIU ; and 13,000 okea (325 cwt) from those of 
Marmorizza and Isgengak. 

It is exported in casks to Constantinople, Smyrna, Syra, and 
Alexandria. Some is also packed with a certain proportion of water 
in goat-skins and sent, either by boats or overland, to Smyrna, 
where it is transferred to casks and shipped mostly to Trieste.* 

The odor of storaz is the anitiDg link between — 
as the late lamented Profeeeor Johnson distinguished 

them — "the smells we dislike" and the "odors we 
enjoy it connects the fragrance of the jonquille 
with the stench of coal-tar naphtha : the smell of this 
latter substance has become familiar, since it is used 
to dissolve gatta percha, and is commonly known as 
solution.'' I^ow the smell of this naphtha cer- 
tainly ranks with those " we dislike yet storax re- 
sembles it, "to a smell," when in bulk; yet, when 
divided into such an attenuated form as we conceive 
odors to be given out by living plants, then storax 
resembles the exquisite fragrance of the jooqullle 
and tuberose I So the whirlwind and hurricane be- 
come the gentle zephyr that makes the " aspens 
quiver." So the fire-proof block of iron becomes, 
when divided, more combustible than gunpowder. 
So the silken fibre becomes a rope to stay the course 
of a ship. So the lightning flash becomes the elec- 
^ tridty which makes one's '^hair stand on end." 



* D. HAirBtTBT (read hefore-the Pharmaoentieal Society). 

14* 
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Quantily is equivalent to an allotropic condition of 
matter; quantity produces opposite physical effects 
upon the faculties. About an ounce of storax dis- 
solved in one pint of rectified spirit produces the 
TiucTURB OF Storax of the perfumer's laboratory. 
Its principal use is to give permanence of odor to 
analogous fragrances that are prepared by macera- 
tion : thus extract of tnberose or jonquille, procnred 
by infusing the tuberose pomade in spirit, requires 
for every pint about one ounce of tincture of storax 
to be added as a "fixing'' to the handkerchief. It 
is also useful in combination with other scents to 
imitate certain odors of plants : thus it is found in 
lily of the valley, &c. 

Storax and Tolu are used in perfumery in the 
same way as benzoin, namely, by solution in spirit 
as a tincture. An ounce of tincture of storax, tolu, 
or benzoin, being added to a pound of any very vol- 
atile perfume, gives a degree of permanence to it, 
and makes it last longer on the handkerchief than it 
otherwise would : thus, when any perfume is made 
by the solution of an otto in spirit, it is usual to add 
to it a small portion of a substance which is less vol- 
atile, such as extract of musk, extract of vanilla, 
ambergris, storax, tolu, orris, vitivert, or benzoin; 
the manufacturer using bis judgment andtliscrelion 
as to which of these materials are to be employed, 
choosing, of course, those which are most compatible 
and in harmony with the odor he is making. This 
can be ascertained by reference to the Gamut, pages 
42, 48. Every octave is in harmony. 

The power which these bodies have of fixing" a 
volatile substance, renders them valuable to the per- 
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fumer, independent of their aroma, which is due in 

many cases to benzoic and cinnamic acids, slightly 
modified by an essential oil peculiar to each sub- 
stance, and which is taken up by the alcohol, to- 
gether with a portion of resin. When the perfume 
is pat upon a handkerchief, the most volatile bodies 
dimippear first: thns, after the alcohol has evapo- 
rated, the odor of the ottos appears stronger ; if it 
contains any resinous body, the ottos are held in 
solution, as it were, by the resin, and thus retained 
on the fabric. Supposing a perfume to be made of 
otto only, without any fixing" substance, then, aa 
the perfume " dies away," the olfactory nerve, if tu- 
tored, will detect its composition, for it spontaneously 
analyzes itself, no two ottos having the same vola- 
tility : thus, make a mixture of rose, jasmine, and pat- 
chouly ; the jasmine predominates first, then the rose, 
and, lastly, the patchouly, which will be found hours 
after the others have disappeared. 

SvanroA. — ^The flowers of the Philadelphus emmO' 
rins, or common garden syringa, have an intense odor 
resembling the orange blossom ; so much so, that in 
America the plant is often termed mock orange." 
A great deal of the pomatum sold as pomade surfin, 
^ la fleur d'orange, by the manufiEUSturers of France, 
is nothing more than fine suet perfumed with syringa 
blossoms by the maceration process. Fine syringa 
pomade could he made in England at a quarter the cost 
of what is paid for the so-called orange pomatum. 

Thtme. — All the difierent species of thyme, but 
more particularly the lemon thyme, the JTiymus &r- 
pyllum, as well as the marjorams, origanum, &c., yield 
by distillation fragrant ottos, that are extensively 
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used by manufkctaring perfaroero for scenting soaps; 
though well adapted for this purpose, they do not 
answer at all in any other combinations. Both in 
grease aud in spirit all these ottos impart an herbj 
smell (yery natorallj) rather than a flowery one, and 
as a consequence, tbej are not considered reeherehi. 

When any of these herbs are dried and ground, 
they usefully enter into the composition of sachet 
powders. 

ToLu. See Balsams. 
• ToNQUiN, or Tonka. — The seeds of the Dipteriz 
odorata are the tonquin or c(nimamma beans of com- 
merce. When fresh they are exceecUngly fragrant, 
having an intense odor of newly made hay. — The-4n- 
thoxanthinn odoratum, or sweet-smelling vernal grass, 
to which new hay owes its odor, probably yields 
identically the same fragrant principle, and it is re- 
markable that both tonquin beans and vernal grass, 
while actually growing, are nearly scentless, but be- 
come rapidly aromatic when severed from the parent 
stock. 

Chemically considered, tonquin beans are very in- 
teresting, containing, when fresh, a fragrant volatile 
otto (to which their odor is principally due), benzoic 
acid, a fat oil, and a neutral principle — (humarm. In 
perfumery they are valuable, as, when ground, they 
form with other bodies an excellent and permanent 
sachet, and, by infusion in spirit, the tincture or ex- 
tract of touquin enters iuto a thousand of the com- 
pound essences; but on account of its great strength 
it must be used with caution, otherwise people say 
the perfume is snufl^," owing to the predominance 
of the odor and its well-known use in the boxes of 
those who indulge in the titillating dust. 
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Tonqnin beuU| 
Bectified ai^t, 



IIK 
1 gallon. 



Digest for a Inonth at a sammer heat Even after . 
this maceration they are still useful when dried and 
ground in those compounds known as Pot>fourri, 

Olla Podrida, &c. The extract of tonqnin, like ex- 
tract of orris and extract of vanilla, is never sold pure, 
but is only used in the manufacture of compound per- 
fumes. It is the leading ingredient in Bouquet du 
Champ — the Field Bouquet— the great resemhlance 
of which to the odor of the hay-field^ renders it a 
favorite to the lovers of the pastoral. 

Tuberose. — One of the most exquisite odors with 
which we are acquainted is obtained by enfieurage 
from the tuberose flower. It is, as it were, a nose- 
gay in itself, and reminds one of that delightful per- 
fhme observed in a well-stocked flower-garden at 
evening close; consequently it is much in demand by 
the perfumers for compounding sweet essoncos. It 
requires three kilogrammes of flowers to perfume one 
kilogramme of grease, and the value of the flowers is 
about five francs the kilo. 



Eight pounds of No. 24 tuberose pomatum, cut up 
very fine, is to be placed into one gallon of the best 
rectified spirit. After standing for three weeks or a 
month at/Summer heat, and with frequent agitation, 
it is fit to draw off, and beinor strained throucrh cotton- 
wool, is ready either for sale or use in the manufac- 
ture of bouquets. 



Extract of Tubsrosb. 
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This essence of tuberose, like that of jasmine, is 
exceedingly volatile, and if sold in its pare state 
qnioklj flies off*' ike handkerchief; it is therefore 

necessary to add some fixing inp^redient, and for this 
purpose it in best to use one ounce of tincture of 
storax, or half an ounce of extract of vanilla, to every 
pint of tuberose. 

Vanilla. — ^The pod or bean of the VamUa plamfolM 
yields a perfume of rare excellence^ When good, and 




Vanilla plant 



if kept for some time, it becomes covered with an 
efflorescence of needle crystals, possessing properties 
similar to benzoic acid, but differing from it in com- 
posilion : these crystals may be sublimed by heat of 

Band-bath. Few objects are more beautiful to look 
upon than this, when viewed by a microscope with 
the aid of polarized light The finest vanilla is grown 
in Mexico: the pods or beans are about eight and a 
half inches long. 

An inferior quality, the produce of Central America, 
in often lotted at the drug sales in London. Of this 
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kind, the beans are not more than seven inches long, 
and arc drier and not so pulpy as the true Mexican 
variety. 

Johnston states that, physiologically^ the fragrance 
of vanilla acts upon the system as an aromatic stimu- 
lant, exhilarating the mental fanctions, and increasing 

generally the energy of the animal system." From 
five to six hundredweight of vanilla are annually im- 
ported, on an average, into this country ; from some 
unknown cause, however, this importation is very iiv 
regular, and, as a consequence, the price varies con- 
siderably, from 12bs. per pound to the present price 
of 268. Our West Indian colonists should look to 
this. They are deploring the loss of commerce, and 
we asking for things which iha/ can produce^ and yet 
no effort is being made by them to supply European 
wants. I press this vanilla question on them, because 
Europe would consume a hundred times as much 
vanilla as it does were the price reduced by an in- 
creatied production. 



Slit the pods from end to end, so as to lay open the 
interior, then cut them up in lengths of about a quar- 
ter of an inch, macerate with occasional agitation for 
about a month ; the tincture thus formed will only 

require straining through cotton to be ready for any 
use that is required. In this state it is rarely sold 
for a perfume, but is consumed in the manufacture 
of compound odors, bouquets, or nosegays, as they 
are called. * * 



ExTBAOT OS* Vanilla. 



Yanilla pods, 
Bectiiied spirit, 



lib. 

1 gallon. 
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Extract of vanilla is also nsecl largely in the mann- 
facture of liair-washes, which are readily made by 
mixing the extract of vanilla with either rose, orange, 
elder, or rosemary water, and afterwards filtering. 

We need scarcely mention that vanilla is greatly 
used by cooks and confectioners for flavoring. 

Ybrbbita, or Ybrvainb. — The scented species of this 
plant, the lemon verbena, Aloysia citriodora (Hooker), 
gives one of the finest perfumes with which we are 
acquainted; it is well known as yielding a delightful 
fragrance by merely drawing the hand over the plant ; 
some of the litde vessels or sacs containing the otto 
must be crushed in this act, as there is little or no 
odor by merely smelling at the plant. 

The otto, which can be extracted from the leaves 
by distillation with water, on account of its high price, 
is scarcely, if ever, used by the manu£a.cturing per- 
fumer, but it is most successfully imitated by mixing 
the otto of lemon grass, Andropogon NarduSy with rec- 
tified spirit, the odor of which resembles the former 
to a nicety. The following is a good form for making 
the 

Extract or Txbbxna. 

BecUfled spirit, 1 pint 

Otto of lemon-grass, 8 drachms. 

<' lemon peel, 2 oz. 

orange-peel | os. 

After standing together for a few hours and then 

filtering, it is fit for sale. 

Another mixture of this kind, presumed by the 
public to be made from the same plant, but of a finer 
quality, is composed thus : it is sold under the title — 
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Otto of orange-pccl, . 


. 1 oz. 


** lemon-peel, . 


. 2 oz. 










Extract de flear d'orange, 


. 7 OS. 


•* (* tabereoM, 


• . 7 oz. 







This mixture ia exceedingly refreshing, and is one 
of the most elegant perfumes that is made, and being 
white^ it does not etain the handkerchief. It is best 
when sold fresh made, as by age Hie citrine oils on- 
dize, and the perfume acquires an ethereal odor, and 
then customers say " it is sour." The vervaine thus 
prepared enters into the composition of a great many 
of the £Eiyorite bouqaets that are sold under the title 
Conrt Bouquet, and others which are mixtures of 
Tiolet, rose, and jasmine, with verbena or yervaine in 
different proportions. In these preparations, as also 
in eau de Portugal, and in fact where any of the cit- 
rine ottos are used, a much finer product is obtained 
by using grape-spirit or brandy in preference to the 
English corn-spirit as a solvent for them. "Not do 
they deteriorate bo quicldy in French spirit as in 
English ; whether this be due to the oil of wine (csnan- 
thic ether) which the former contains or not we can- 
not say, but think it must be so. 

Violet. 

The forward violet thus did I chide: 

Sweet thief, whence didst thou steal thy sweet that smellSi 
If not from my love's breath ? 

Babd of Ayoit. 
The perfume exhaled by the Viola odoraia is so 
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universally admired^ that to speak in its fitvor would 
be more than Buperfluous. The demand for the 

"essence of violets" is far greater than the manuiae- 
turing perfumers are at present able to 8Uf)ply, and, 
as a consequence, it is difficult to procure the genuine 
article through the ordinary sources of trade. 

Real violet is, however, sold by many of the retail 
perfumers of the West End of London, but at a price 
that prohibits its use except by the afiluent or ex- 
travai^ant votaries of fashion. The violet farms from 
whence the flowers are procured to make this per- 
fume are very extensive at Kice, Sardinia (now 
France) ; also in the neighborhood of Florence. The 
true smelling principle or otto of violets has recently 
been isolated by M. March, of Nice, a sample of which 
is to be seen at the Laboratory of Flowers, 2 New 
Bond Street. A very concentrated solution in alco- 
hol impresses the oUnctory nerve with the idea of the 
presence of hydrocyanic acid, which is probably a 
true impression. Burnett says that the plant Vwla 
tricolor (lieart's-ease), when bruised, smells like peach- 
kernels, and doubtless, therefore, coutaius prussic 
acid. 

It has been remarked, also, that persons who have 
died from the effects of prussic acid, smell like 
violets." 

The Howers of the heart's-ease are scentless, but 
the plant evidently contains a principle which, in 
other species of the viola, is eliminated as the " sweet 
that smells," so beautifully alluded to by Shakspeare. 

'For commercial purposes, the odor of the violet is 
procured in combination with spirit, oil, or suet, pre- 
cisely according to the methods previously described 
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for obtaining the aroma of some other flowers before 
mentioQed, such as those fqi cassie, jasmine, orange- 
flower, namely, by maceration, or by enfleurage; the 
former method being principally adopted first, fol- 
lowed by enfleurage, and, wben " essence" is reqmred, 
digesting the pomade in rectified alcohol. 

Good essence of violets, thus made, is of a beauti- 
ful green color, and, though of a rich deep tint, has 
. no power to stain a white fabric, and its odor is per- 
fectly natoraL 

Essence of Violets, 

• As prepared for retail sale, is thus made, according 
to the quality and strength of the pomade: Take 
from six to eight pounds of the violet pomade, chop 
it np fine, and place it in one gallon of perfectly 
clean (free from fusel oil) rectified spirit, allow it to 
digest for three weeks or a month, then strain off 
the essence, and to every pint thereof add three 
ounces of tincture of orris root, and three ounces of 
esprit de cassie ; it is then fit for sale. 

On account of the inodorous qualily of the English 
spirit, the essence of violet made in Britain is very 
superior to the continental violet, which always smells 
of brandy. 

We have often seen displayed for sale in druggists' 
shops plain tincture of orris root, done up in nice bot- 
tles, with labels npon them inferring the contents to 
be " Extract of Violet customers thus once " taken 
in " are not likely to be so a second lime. 
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A good Imitation Essbnob ov Yiolbis is best pre- 
pared thus : 

Spirituous extract of caadepomadei . . • 1 pint. 

Esprit de rose, from pomade, . . . . } pint. 

Tincture of orris, ....... ^ pint. 

iSpirituoiis extract of tuberose pomade, • . } pint. 

Otto of almonds, 8 drops. 

After filtration it is fit for bottling. In this mix- 
ture, it is the extract of cassie which has the leading 
smell, but modified by the rose and tuberose, it be- 
comes verj much like the violet. Moreover, it has 
a green color, like the extract of violet ; and as the 
eye influences the judgment by the sense of taste, so 
it does with the sense of smell. Extract of violet 
enters largely into the composition of several of the 
most popular bouquets, such as extract of spring 
flowers and many others. 

Violet flowers are worth about 4/. 50e. the kilo, or 
29. per pound, and it requires 4 kilos of flowers to 
enflower one kilo of fat to make the violet pomade. 




Yitiyert. 



YrriVBET, or Kus-Kus, is the rhizome of an Indian 
grass. In the neighborhood of Calcutta, and in that 

city, this material has an extensive use by being 

manufactured into awnings, blinds, and sunshades, 
called Tatty. Duriug the hot seasons an attendant 
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sprinkles water over them ; this operation cools the 

apartment by the evaporation of the water, and, at 
the same time, perfumes the atmosphere, in a very 
agreeable manner, with the odoriferous principle of 
the vitiyert. It has a smell between the aromatic or 
spicy odor and that of flowers— if sach a distinction 
can be admitted. We classify it with orris root, not 
that it has any odor resembling it, but because it has 
a like effect in use in perfumery, and because it is 
prepared as a tincture for obtaining its odor. 

About four pounds of the dried vitivert^ as it is 
imported, being cut small and set to steep in a gallon 
of rectified spirits for a fortnight, produces the 

Essence of Vitivbrt of the shops. In this state it 
is rarely used as a perfume, although it is occasion- 
ally asked for by those who, perhaps, have learnt to 
admire its odor by their previous residence in the 
Eastern clime/' The extract, essence, or tincture 
of vilivert, enters into the composition of several of 
the much-admired and old bouquets manufactured 
in the early days of perfumery in England, such as 
" MousseUnc des Jndes,'^ for which preparation, M. 
Delcroix, in the zenith of his £Emie, created quite a 
furor in the fiwhionable world. 

Essence of vitivert is also made by dissolving 2 oz. 
of otto of vitivert in 1 gallon of spirit; this prepara- 
tion is stronger than the tincture, as above. 

Marechale and Bouquet du Hoi, perfumes which 
have also had their day,'' owe much of their pecu- 
liarity to the vitivert contained in them. 

Bundles of vitivert are sold for perfuming linen 
and preventing moth, and, when ground, it is used 
to manufacture certain sachet powders. 

15* 
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Otto of vitivert is procurable by distillation; a 
btindredweight of vitivert yields about 14 oz. of 
otto, which in appearance very much resembles otto 
of saiital. I have placed a sample of it in the mu- 
seum at Kew. 

VoLKAMBBiA. — ^An exquisite perfume is sold under 
this name, presumed^ of course, to be derived from 
the Volhamma mennis (Lindley). Whether it has a 
smell resembling the flower of that plant, or whether 
the plant blooms at all, we are unable to say. It is 
a native of India, and seems to be little known even 
in the botanic gardens of this country; however, the 
plant has a i^me, and thaf s enough for the versatile 
Parisian perfumer, and if the mixture he makes 
" takes " with the fashionable world — ^the plant which 
christens it has a fine perfume for a certainty ! 

EsSSMOE or YOLKAMKBIA. 



Esprit de violette, 1 pint. 

<' tubereme, 1 pint. 

" jnsmine, ..,..« ^ pint. 

*' rose, J pint. 

Essence de musk, 2 oz. 



Wallflower {CheiraTUkus). 

Where the wallflower soents the dewy sir. 

BuBve. 

Exquisite as is the odor of this flower, it is not 
used in perfumery, though no doubt it might be, 
and very successfhlly too, were the plant cultivated 

for that purpose. To this flower we would direct 
particular attention, as one well adapted for experi- 
ments to obtain its odoriferous principle in this coun- 
try, our climate being good for its production. The 
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mode of obtaining its odor has been indicated when 
we spoke of Hbliotbopb and Jasminb. And if it 

answers on the email scale, there is little doubt of 
success in the large way, and there is no fear but 
that the scent of the old English waMower will meet 
with a demand. Instigated by this suggestion, made 
in the first edition of this work. Miss Procter, of 
Friskney, Lincoln, has produced some very good 
samples of natural wallflower pomade. 

An Imitation Essence oe Wallp loweb can be com- 
pounded thus: 



Xztniot de ileiir d'orange, . . • .1 pint 

«• ymiiilla, Ipint. 

JBsprit de rose, Ipint 

Bxtraot of orris, }pint 

" cassie, ^ pint 

Kmential oil of almoiid«| 6 dropt. 



Allow this mixture to be made up for two or three 
weeks prior to putting it for sale. 

WmTBB Gbbbn {G€adtheria procumbens), — A per- 
fuming otto can be procured by distilling the leaves 
of this plant: it is principally consumed in the per* 
fuming of soaps. Mr. Bastick remarks, that 

The ehemical bistorj of thie oil is one of greftt importance and 
interest affording, as it doea, one ot the examples where the prog- 
ress of 'biodem chemistry has sooeeeded in producing artifldaUy a 
complex organic body, preriously dnly known as the result of Tital 
force. 

This volatile oil is obtained from the winter-screen, an American 
shrub of the heath iiunily, by diBtillation. When this plant is dis- 
tilled, at first an oil parses over which consists of C,o Hg, but when 
the temperature reaches 404° Fahr., a pure oil distils into the re- 
ceiver. Therefore, the essential oil of this plant, like many others, 
consists of two portions — one a hydrocarbon, and the other an 
oxygenated oompoand j this latter is the chief constituent of the 
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ftnd thftt wbioh ia cf ao mueli flhmlfttl interett) from tha fiwt 
that it lias been artificially pre|Mred. 

It is termed, when thus prepared, the spiroylate of the oxide of 
methyl, and is obtained when two parts of methyl^ep one and ft 

half parts of spiroylic acid, and one part of pulphnric acid are dis- 
tilled together. It is a colorless liquid, of an agreeable aromatic 
odor and taste; it dissolves slightly in water, but in all proportions 
in ether and alcohol ; it boils between 411° and 435° Fahr., and has 
a specific gravity of 1.173. This compound expels carbonic acid 
from its combinations, and forms a series of salts, which contain 
one atom of base and one atom of spiroylate of the oxide of methyl. 
It bebaTes therefore as a conjugate add. Its formula ia C^^.H^ 
4- C, H, O. 

The spiroylic add may be separated from the natural oil by treat- 
ing the latter with a concentrated solution of caustic potash at a 
temperature of 118^ Fahr., when wood spirit is formed and evapo- 
ratesi and the solution contains the spiroylate of potash, from which, 
when decomposed with sulpharic add, tlie spiroylic acid separates 
and subsides in the fluid. 

Spiroylic acid is also formed by the oxidation of spiroyligenic 
acid, and when saligenin, salicin, courmacin, or indigo, is heated 
with caustic potash. 

Upon the strength of tbe name of this odorous plant 

a very nice handkerchief perfume is made, called 

ICSLAND 'WiNTBB GbBSN. 



Bsprit de rose, t , 1 pint 

Bssence of larender, | pint. 

Extract of neroli, | pint. 

<« vanilla, ^{dnt. 

« Titivert \ pint. 

*< cassie ^ pint. 

" ambergris | pint 



ECONOMICAL SCENTS. 

As cheap perfumes are often required to fill little 

fancy bottles, such as are sold at the bazaars, toy- 
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shops, arcades, wheels of Fortune, and other places, 

the following recipes for their manufacture will be 
found of service, 

1. 



Spirit of wiiM^ 1 pint, 

£aBence bergunot, 1 ounce. 

S. 

Spirit of wiD6| 1 pint. 

Otto of aantal, 1 ounoe. 

8. 

Spirit of wino, 1 pint. 

Otto French lavender, ounce. 

«« bergamot, J ounce. 

" cloves, ....... 1 drachm. 

4. 

Spirit of wine, 1 pint 

Otto lemon-grtiB, I ounce. 

Bflienoe lemoni, | ounce. 

5. 

Spirit of wine, 1 pint. 

Otto petit grain, f ounce, 

orange-peel, . * . • . • • ^ ounce. 



Nearly all these miztores will require to be filtered 

through blotting-paper, with the addition of a little 
magnesia, to make them bright. What these scents 
are to be named, we must leave to abler nomeucla- 
tarists. 



The processes described for procuring the odors of 
plants are those now in nse by the perfumer: future 

ages will doubtless witness many improvements, al- 
though the methods now adopted appear almost per- 
fect The most marked invention, as a means of 
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winning fhe odors, of recent date, is that of M. Fivers, 
which is veiy ingenious, and, although faulty, will 

probably lead up to something useful and practical. 
M. Pivers* may be termed the Pneumatic Process, 
since it consists of forcing a current of air into a 
vessel filled with fresh flowers, and then passed into 
a second vessel containing grease, which is kept fluid 
and in which revolve disc plates; the air thus charged 
with odor from the flowers passes over the grease, 
and there yields up its scent. The apparatus is so 
contrived that the same air repeatedly passes through 
the same vessel. 

By this process a new product has also heen ob- 
tained, for when the air, having passed over the flow- 
ers, is received into a condensing vessel, an intensely 
odorous water is procured, having the fragrance of 
the flowers employed in a remarkable degree, 

M. Millon,a French chemist, some few years past, 
patented a process of extracting odors of flowers by 
means of ether and sulphide of carbon : he places the 
flowers in a percolator, and passes the solvent fluid 
over them; the liquid which comes away contains 
the odorous body, together with a considerable por- 
tion of wax; on distilling the liquid, the odorous 
body mixed with the wax remains, being less volatile 
than either the sulphide of carbon or ether. These 
products are interesting in a chemical sense, but are 
of little avail at present to the practical perfumer. 



We have now described all the important odorif- 
erous bodies which are used by the manufacturing 
perfumer, as derived from the botanic kingdom \ it 
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may be understood, that where an odoriferons ma- 
terial is unnoticed, it has no qualities peculiar enough 
to be remarked on, and that the methods adopted for 
preparing its essence, extract, water, or oil, are anal- 
ogOQB to those that have been already noticed — that 
is, by the processes of 

Maceration^ absorpHorif or mfleurage^ for flowers, 

By tincturation^ for roots, and 

By distillatim^ for seeds, 
modified under certain circumstances. 

There are, however, four other important derivative 
odors — ambergris, civet, castor, and mnsk — ^which, 
being from the animal kingdom, are treated separately 
from plant odors, in order, it is considered, to render 
the whole matter easier for reference to manufacturers 
who may refer to them. Ammonia and acetic add, 
holding an indefinite position in the order we have 
laid down, may also come in here without much criti- 
cism, being considered as primitive odors. 

On terminating our remarks relating to the simple 
preparations of the odors of plants, and before we 
speak of perfumes of an animal ori^n, or of those 
• compound odors sold as bouquets, nosegays, &c., it 
may probably be interesting to ^ve a few &ct8 and 
statistics showing the consumption, in England, of 
the several substances previously named. 
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Turn OOMMIEOIAL BUBIXNTS OF PxRFUMEBT. 



QuanUHm ^ B$9mUial Oib or OMot, jNifyuy U, per pound Duiy^ 
mUrtdfw Bvme OonaumpHon in iJU Tear 1852. 

lbs. 

Otto of bergamot 28,574 

caraway, 3,602 

cassia, 6,168 

oIoTes, 686 

IftTender, 12,776 

lemon, 67,848 

peppttrmint, 16,069 

KMs, 1,268 

•pearmlnt, 168 

thyma, 11,418 

lemon graas, \ 

citronella, V . 47,880 

And other ottos not otherwise describod, . ) 



Total essential oils, or ottos, imported In one \ 
year. / ' * 



at the duty of 1^. per poand, yield a revenue annually 
of £9766 168. 
It would appear by the above return that our con- 

Bumptioii of otto of cloves was exceedingly small, 
whereas it is probably ten times that amount. The 
fact is, several of the English wholesale druggists are 
very large distillers of this otto, leaving little or no 
room for the sale and importation of foreign distilled 
otto of cloves. Again, otto of caraway: the English 
production of that article is quite equal to the foreign; 
also, otto of lavender, which is drawn in this country 
probably to the extent of 6000 lbs. annually. 



I 
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There were also passed through the Custom House 
for home consumption, in 1852^ 

Pomatums, procured by enflenrage, macmtion, 
Ac., oommonly called "French Pomatam«," 
ftTcrage Talue of 0«. per poundi and paylni^ a 
duty of la. per pound, valued by the importers at £1,9M 
Perflimery not otherwise described ; value,. . 1,920 
Kumber of bottles of eau de Cologne, paying a duty 
of Is. each,* . 19,777 

Revenue from eau de Cologne manufactured out of 
England, say 20,000 £acona at Sd.=^£8QQQ annually. 

The total revenue derived from various sources, 
even upon this low scale of duties, from the substances 
with which Britannia perfumes her pocket hand- 
kerchief," cannot be estimated at less than £40,000 
per annum. This, of course, includes the dutj^ upon 
the spirits used in the home manutacture of perfumery. 
Previously to 1832, the duty on musk in England was 
6s, an ounce; in 1842, the duty of 6<L an ounce pro- 
duced £58, showing that 2120 ounces had been entered 
for consumption. In 1846 it was declared free of duty. 
The import now, 1856, is over 3000 ounces. 

Levying an excise duty upon odorous substances is 
not peculiar to England, for it was practised during 
the Roman Empire. Gibbon says, There is still 
extant a long but imperfect catalogue of Eastern com- 
modities, which, about the time of Alexander Severus, 
were subject to the payment of duties — ciunamou, 
myrrh, and a whole tribe of aromatics." 



* The daty on eau de Oologne U now, according to the last tariff, 
8df per flacon of 4 oa,, or 20*. per gallon. 

16 
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SECTION VI. 

PERfUMES OF ANIMAL ORIQIN. 

In the previons articles we have only spoken of the 
odors of plants; we now enter upon those materials 
used in perfumery of an animal origin. The first 

under our notice is — 

Ambergris. — This substance is found in the sea, 
floating near the islands of Sumatra, Molucca, and 
Madagascar; also on the coasts of Americai Brazil, 
China, Japan, and the Coromandel. The western 
coast of Ireland is often found to yield large pieces 
of this substance. The shores of the counties of 
Sligo, Mayo, Kerry, and the Isle of Arran, are the 
principal places where it has been found. In the 
"Philosophical Transactions" there is an account of 
a lump found on the heach of the first-mentioned 
county, in the year 1691, which weighed .52 oz., and 
was bought on the spot for £20, but which afterwards 
was sold in London for more than £100 ("Philos. 
Trans.," Ko. 227, p. 609). We are quite within limit 
in stating that many volumes concerning the origin 
of ambergris have been written, but the question 
respecting it is still at issue. It is found in the 
stomachs of the most voracious fishes, these animals 
swallowing, at particular times, everything they hap- 
pen to meet with. It has been particularly found in 
the intestines of the spermaceti whale, and most 
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commonly in sickly fish, whence it is supposed to be 
the cause or eifect of disease. 
• Some authors, and among them Kobert Boyle, con- 
sider it to be of vegetable production, and analogous to 
amber; bence its name amber-^rm (gray) gray amber. 
It is not, however, within the province of this work to 
discuss the various theories about its production, 
which could probably be satisfactorily explained if 
our modem appManeeB were brought to bear upon 
the subject The field is open to any scientific enthu- 
siast, — all recent authors who mention it, merely 
quoting the facts known more than a century ago, 
nay more, for in the sixth voyage of Siudbad the 
Sailor, he says : 

Instead of taking my way to the Persian Gulf, I travelled onoe 
more through several provinces of Persia and the Indies, and ar^ 
Yived at a seaport, where I embarked on board a ship, the captain 
of which was resoWed on a long voyage. 

Shortly after they were wreckedi and then describ- 
ing the place, Sindbad says : 

Hero is also a fountain of pitch and bitumen,* that runs into the 
sea, which the fishes swallow, and then vomit it up again, turned 
into ambergris I 

Captain Buckland considers ambergris to be nothing 
more or less than the fisces of the whale, and from 
nnmerons observations of ambergris I think I can in- 
ductively substantiate this fact. 



♦ No doubt the writer was wrecked somewhere on the coast of the 
province of Pegu, near Rangoon, where there are natural petroleum 
springs to this day ; and it is something to say of science that in our 
time beautiful white wax-like, or true paraffine candles are made 
from this Baagoon tar, hat which, in Sindhad's Ume, was swal- 
lowed hy ilshet and turned into ambergris I" 
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It is known that the ambergjis wbale feeds upon 
the cuttle tish. The snout of this creature is armed 
with a sharp-pointed curved black horn, exceediugljr 
hard, tough, and indestructible. 

On breaking up good specimens of ambergris I 
invariably find perfect specimens of this beak, which 
appear to have escaped or to be incapable of diges- 
tion, and are thus excreted together with biliary 
matter. 

It is said by Dr. Ure that the Chinese try the gena- 
ineness of ambergris by scraping it fine upon boiling 
tea: it shonld dissolve and diffase itself generally. 

Dr. Thudichum is at work on ambergris; we may 
expect therefore shortly to he in possession of all the 
chemical qualities of this curious substance. 

A modem compiler, speaking of ambergris, says, 
^^It smells like dried cow-dung." Kever having 
smelled this substance, we cannot say whether the 
simile be correct; but we certainly consider that its 
perfume is most incredibly overrated; nor can we 
forget that Ilomberg found that "a vessel in which 
he had made a long digestion of the human fieces 
had acquired a very strong and perfect smell of am- 
bergris, insomuch that any one would have thought 
that a great quantity of essence of ambergris had 
been made in it. The perfume [odorf) was so strong 
that the vessel was obliged to be moved out of the 
laboratory.'^ (Mem. Acad. Paris, 1711.) 

Nevertheless, as ambergris is extensively used as a 
perfume, in deference to those who admire its odor, 
we presume that it has to many an agreeable smell. 

Like bodies of this kind undergoing a slow decom- 
position, and possessing little volatility, it, when mixed 
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with other very fleeting scents, gives permanence to 
them on the handkerchief, and for this quality the 
perfumer esteems it much. 

BSSBNCS OF Ambebqbis. 

Spirit, 1 gallon. 

Ambergris, 8 os. 

Let it stand for a month. 

It is only kept for mixing; when retailed, it has to 
be sweetened up to the public nose; it is then called, 
after the Parisian name, 

EXTBAIT D'AmbBB. 



Esprit de rose triple, | pint 

Extract of ambergris, 1 pint. 

Essence of musk, I pint. 

Extract of vanilla, 2 ounoes. 



This periame has such a lasting odor, that a hand- 
kerchief being well perfumed with it, will still retain 
an odor even after it has been washed. 

The fact is, that both musk and ambergris contain 
a substance which clings pertinaciously to woven 
fabrics, and not being soluble in weak alkaline lyes, 
is still found upon the material after passing through 
the lavatory ordeal. 

Powdered ambergris is used in the manufacture of 
cassolettes — little ivory or bone boxes perforated — 
which are made to contain a paste of strong-smelling 
substances, to carry in the pocket or reticule; also in 
the making of pean d'Espagne, or Spanish skin, used 
for perfuming writing-paper and envelopes, and which 
will be described hereafter. 

Civet. — This s^jbstance is secreted by the Viverra 

16* 
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Cmetiay or civet cat. It is formed in a large doable 

glandular receptacle between the anus and the puden- 
dum of the creature. Like manv other substances 
of Oriental origiu, it was first brought to this country 
by the Dutch. 

The Dutch used to keep numbers of (»vets alive at 
Amsterdam, for the purpose of collecdng the perfume 
when secreted. When a sufficient time had been 
allowed for the process, the auimal was put into a 




Civet Gut. 



long wooden cage, so narrow that it could not turn 
itself round. The cage being opened by a door 
behind, a small spatula, or spoon, was introduced 

through the orifice of the pouch, which was carefully 
scraped, and its contents put into a vessel. This 
operation was performed twice or thrice a week ; 
about a drachm at a time is thus obtained, and the 
animal was said to produce more civet when irritated. 
The quantity depended chiefly on the quality of the 
nourishment it took, and the appetite with which it 
ate. In continenient its favorite food was boiled meat, 
eggs, birds, and small animals, and particularly fish. 
A good deal of the civet now brought to European 
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markets is from Calicut, capital of the province of 
Malabar, and from Bassora on tbe Euphrates, and 
from Abyssinia, where the animal is reared with 
much tenderness. A living specimen may be seen 

at the Zoological Gardens, Regent's Park. 

Civet must have been used in England in Shaks- 
peare's time, for he mentions it^ as also musk, in 
several plays. 

♦* Give me an ounce of civet." — Lea?', iv, 6. 

" He rubs himself with civet." — Much Ado^ iii, 2. 

**HmncU are perfiuned with civet.'*— Tcu Like It, iii, 2. 

In its pure state, civet has, to nearly all persons, a 
most disgusting odor. Maasinger makes one of his 
characters say — 

X Lady, I would descend to kiss thy hand, 
But that 'tis gloved,* and civet makea me sick." 

* Such ohsiBrvations as the following occar not unfrequently in 
Kichols's "Boyal Progresses:" "Three Italians came unto the 
queen, and presented her each with a pair of sweet gloves." 

Xdward de Yere, Barl of Oxford, the first person who hrought 
emhroidered gloves into England, presented a pair to flie queen, who 
took such pleasure in the gift, that she was pictured with them in 
her hand. The " embroidered " and " sweet" gloves here referred 
to had been recently introduced into this country from Spain and 
Venice, which exceed all other seats of the trade in the delicacy 
of their productions, and likewise imparted to them the additional 
charm of a frncjrnnt scent. But the perfumed glove has f ver had an 
evil reputation, from the circumstance that it was not unfrequently 
used as an agent in the conveyance of poison. The Qu(!en of Na- 
varre, having received a pair from the court of France, and accepted 
them as a pledge of safe conduct, met her death by their means — 
a fate which is also supposed to have befallen the beautiful Gabrielle 
d'Estr^s. The modern French manufacturers, taking a hint from 
the fbrmw practlee of continental ctttftsmoi, wore in the hahit very 
recently of attempting to impart a fragrance to some of their gloves ; 
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But when diluted to an infinitesimal portion, its per- 
fume is agreeable. It is difficult to ascertain the 
reason why the same substancey modified only by the 
qnantity of matter presented to the nose, shoald pro- 
duce an opposite effect on the olfactory nerve ; but 
such is the case with nearly all odorous bodies, espe- 
cially with ottos, which, if smelled at, are fair from 
nioe, and in some cases positively nasty — such as otto 
of neroli, otto of thyme, otto of patchonly; but if di- 
luted with a thousand times its volume of oil, spirit, 
&c., then their fragrance is delightful. 

Otto of rose to many has a sickly odor, but when 
eliminated in the homoBopathic quantities which rise 
from a single rose-bloom, who is it that will not ad- 
mit that the rose is sweet?" The odor of civet is 
best imparted, not by actual contact, but by being 
placed in the neighborhood of absorbent materials. 
Thus, when spread upon leather, and placed in a 
writing-desk, it perfumes the paper and envelopes de- 
lightfully, so much BO that they retain the odor after 
passing through the post Valentines" are thus 
scented. 

Extract of Civet is prepared by rubbing in a mor- 
tar, one ounce of civet with an ounce of orris-root 
powder, or any other similar material that will assist 
to break up or divide the civet; and then placing the 
whole into a gallon of rectified spirits ; after macer- 
ating for ii month, it is tit to strain off. It is prin- 
cipally used as a £xing" ingredient, in mixing es- 



but failing in tbe alratruse ohemical knowledge wUch distingoiBhed 
the Italiana, they used a pre|>aration of myrtle leaves, tiiat i^iiioUy 
evaporated on exposure to the Biv,~^Chttmb6r$*s Jwmud, 
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Bences of delicate odor. The French perftimers use 

the extract of civet more than the English manufac- 
turers, who seem to prefer extract of musk. From 
a quarter of a pint to half a pint is the utmost that 
ought to be mixed with a gallon of any other perfume. 

Castor. — ^This is a secretion of the Castor JB^bery or 
Beaver, very similar in many of its characters to civet, 
though in odor quite dissimilar. So long as perfumers 
can obtain musk or civet, they are not likely to em- 
ploy castor, but, nevertheless, it has qualities that rec- 
ommend it in some instances, especially that on the 
score of economy. 

Castor is imported from Canada and the territories 
of the Hudson's Bay Company. It is contained in 
small pear-shaped, membranous sacs, generally hard 
and brittle in this country, but is said to be soit and 
pasty when taken from the animaL 

In a dry state castor has but little odor (in this re- 
spect resembles ambergris), but when infused in spirit 
its scent is developed in a remarkable degree. 

Two ounces of castor in one gallon of spirit will 
make a standard extract ; but, like musk and civet, 
if more than a quarter of a pint of this extract be 
mixed with a gallon of any other scent, its character- 
istic odor becomes evident above the others. Per- 
fumes containing it la«t well on the handkerchief, but 
there are very few persons that consider it nice. 

Muse. 

**So sweetly, all mvaiky^Merry Wvou^ ii, 2. 

• This extraordinary substance, like civet, is an ani- 
mal secretion; it is contained in excretory follicles 
about the navel of the male animal. In the perfumery 
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trade these little bags are called *<podB," and as im- 
ported it is called " pod musk." When the musk is 
separated from the skiu or sac in which it is contained 
it is then called grain musk." 




MndB-pod, Mtul dM. 



The musk-deer {Masehus mosehatus) is an inhabitant 

of the great mountain range wliich belts the north of 
India, and branches out into Siberia, Thibet^ and 
China. It is also found in the Altaic range^ near 
Lake Baikal, and in some other mountain ranges, but 
always on the borders of the line of perpetnal snow. 
It is from the male animal only that the musk is ob- 
tained. 

It formerly was held in high repute as a medicine, 
and is still so among Eastern nations. It will be re* 
membered that the newspaper paragraphs told us that 
the last dose which the Emperor Nicholas of Russia 

swallowed before his death was a potion of musk. 
The musk from Boutan, Tonquin, and Thibet, is 
most esteemed; that from Bengal is inferior, and from 
Russia is of still lower quality. The strength and the 
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quantity prodnced by a single animal varies with the 
season of the year and the age of the auinial. A 
single musk-pod usually contains from two to three 
drachms of grain mnsk. Musk is imported into Eng- 
land from China, in caddies of from 60 to 100 ounces 
each. When adulterated with the animal's blood, 
which is often the case, it forms into lumps or clots; 
it is sometimes also mixed with a dark, friable earth. 
Those pods in which little pieces of lead are discov- 
ered, as a general rule, yield the finest quality of 
musk ; upon the idea, we presume, that the best musk 
is the most worthy of adulteration. Musk is remark- 
able for the ditfusivcness and subtlety of its scent; 
everything in its vicinity soon becomes affected by it 
and long retains its odor, although not in actual con- 
tact with it For this reason the late Hon. East India 
Company ordered that no musk be brought in the 
same ship with tea. 

The Musk Deer. 

Thi<t little persecuted animal would probably have been left un- 
disturbed to pass a life of peaoe and quietness in its native forests, 
but for the celebrated perfume with which nature has provided it. 
Its skin being worthless from its small sizo, tho flesh alone would 
hold out no inducoment for the villagers to bunt it while larger 
game was more easily procurable, and its comparative insignificance 
would alike have protected it from the pursuit of the European 
sportsman. As the musk, however, renders it to the Puharries the 
most valuable of all, no animal is so universally sought after in 
every place it is known to inhabit. Musk is in demand in nearly 
every part of the civilized world, yet little, 1 believe, ia known of 
the nature and habits of the animal that produces it. 

The musk-deer is rather more than th>ee feet long, and stands 
nearly two high at the shoulder; but they vary considerably in 
siae, those found in thick shady woods being invariably larger 
than those on rooky open ground. The head Is small, the ears long 
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and erect The male has a task depending from eaoh upper Jaw, 
which, in aftill-grown animal, is ahout three inches long, the thick- 
ncM of a gooM-quill, sharp-pointed, and curving slightly hackwards. 
The general color is a dark speckled hrownish-gray, deepening to 

nearly black on the hind-quarters, where it is edged down the 
inside of the thighs with reddish-yellow. The throat, belly, and 
legs are of a lighter gray. Legs long and slender; toes long and 
pointed ; the hind heels are long, and rest on the ground as well as 
the toes. The fur is composed of thick syiiral hairs, not unlike 
miniature porcupinc-quills ; they are very brittle, breaking with a 
slight pull, and so thickly set, that numbers may be pulled out with- 
out altering the outward appearance of the fur. It is white from 
the roots to nearly the tips, where it gradually becomes dark. The 
fur is much longer and thicker on the hind parts than the fore, and 
gives the animal the appearance of heing much larger in the hind- 
quarters than the shoulder. The tail, which is not seen unless the 
Air is parted, is an inch long, and ahout the thickness of a thumb; 
in toales and young animals it is covered with hair, hut in adult 
males is quite naked, exioepi a slight tuft at the end ; and often 
covered, as well as all the parts near it, with a yellowish waxy sub- 
stance. 

The musk, which is much better known than the deor itself, is 
only found in adult males ; the fomnles have none, neither has any 
portion of their bodies the elightest odor of musk. The dung of the 
males smells nearly as strong as musk, but, singularly enough, 
neither in the contents of the stomach, nor bladder, nor in any 
other part of the body, is there any perceptible scent of musk. The 
pod, which is placed near the navel, and between the flesh and the 
skin, is composed of several layers of thin skin, in which the musk 
is confined, and has much the appearance of the craw or stomadi of 
a partridge, or other small gallinaceous bird, when fiill of food. 
There is an orifloe outwards through the skin, into which, by a 
slight pressure, the little finger will pass, but it has no connection 
whatever with the body. It is probable that musk is at times dis- 
charged through this orifice, as the pod is often found not half fbll, 
and sometimes nearly void.* 

* From this orifice the dealers extract the grain musk, and then 
insert in its plaee the pieces of lead, bra.ss, copper, skin, dried blood, 
cluy, and other adulterations generally found in the pods when 
opened in England, and from the size of these orifices it can be 
• pretty fairly judged how the pods h^ve been tampered with. — S. P. 
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The musk itself is in grains, from the size of a small bullet to 
small shot, of irr^ular shape, but generally round or oblong, to- 
gether with more or len in coarse powder. When firesh it is of a 
dark reddish-hrown color, hut, when taken out of the pud and kept 
for any length of time, becomes nearly black. In autumn and 
winter the grains are firm, hard, and nearly dry, but in summer 
they become damp and soft, probably from flie green food the ani^ 
mals then eat. It is formed with the animal, as the pod of a young 
one, taken out of the womb, is plainly distinguishable, aiul indeed 
b much larc^or in proportion than in grown-up animals. For two 
years the contents of the pod remain a soft milky substance, with a 
disagreeable smell. When it tirst becomes musk there is not much 
more than the eighth of an ounce ; as the animal grows it increases 
in quantity, and in some individuals as much as two ounces is found. 
An ounce may be considered as the average from a full-grown ani- 
mal ; but as many of the deer are killed young, the pods in the 
market do not perhaps contain, on an average, more than half an 
ounce. Though not so strong, the musk of young animah has a 
much pleasanter smell than that of old ones ; but difference of food, 
climate, or situation, as fhr as my experience goes, does not at all 
affiwt the quality. 

From the ilrst high ridge aboye the plains, to the limits of forest 
• on the snowy range, and for perhaps the whole length of the chain 
of the Himalayas, the musk-deer may be found upon every hUl of 
an elevation above 8000 feet, which is <dothed with forest. On the 
lower ranges it is comparatively a rare animal, being confined to 
near the summits of the highest hills, as we approach the colder 
forests near the snow; but it is nowhere particularly numerous; and 
its retired and solitary habits rnako it appear still more rare than 
it really is. Exclusively a forest animal, it inhabits all kinds of 
forest indiscriminately, from the oaks of the lower hills to tlie 
stunted bushes near the limits of vegetation. If we may judge from 
thdr numbers, the preference seems to begiveii to the birch forests, 
where the underwood consists chiefly of the white rhododendron 
and juniper. 

In many respects they are not unlike hares in habits and economy. 
Each individual selects some particular spot for its favorite retreat, 
about which it remains still and at rest throughout the day, leaving 

it in the evening to search for food, or to wander about, returning 
soon after daylight. They will occasionally rest for the day iq any 
place where they may happen to be in the morning, but In general 

17 
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they return to near tho same spot almost evRry day, making forms 
in different quarters of their retreat a little distance from each other, 
and visiting them in turn. Sometimes they will lie under the same 
tree or bush for weeks together. They make forms in the same 
maimer as hares, levelling with their feet a bpot large enough for 
the purpose if the ground is too sloping. They seldom, if ever, lie 
in the sun, even in the ooldest weatiier, and their forms we elwajs 
made where there is sometlking to shelter them from its rajs. To- 
wards evening they hegin to moTe, and during the night appear to 
wander about a good deal, from top to bottom of the hill, or from 
one side to another. In tiie day they are seldom seen moying about. 
Their nocturnal rambles are apparently as much for recreation as in 
search of food, as they often visit regularly some steep ledge of rock 
or precipice, where there is little or no vegetation. The Puharries 
believe that they come to such places to play and dance with each 
other, and often set their snares along the edge of such a ledge or 
precipice, in preference to the forest. 

. If not walking leisurely and slowly along, the musk-deer always 
goes in bounds, all fours leaving and alighting on the ground to- 
gether. When at full speed, these bounds are sometimes astonish- 
ing for BO small an animal. On a gentle slope I have seen them 
clear a space of more than sixty ibet at a single bound, fbr several 
suooessive leaps, and spring over bushes of considerable h^ght at 
the same time. They are very sure-footed, and although a forest 
animal, in travelling over rooky and predpltons ground, have perw 
haps no equal. Where even the burrell is obliged to move slowly 
and carefully, tho musk-deer bounds quickly and fearlessly ; and 
although I have often driven them on to rocks which I thought it 
impossible they could cross, they have invariably found a way in 
some direction, and I never knew an instance of one missing its 
footing, or falling, unless wounded. 

They eat but little compared with other ruminating animals ; at 
least one would imagine so from the small cjuuntity found in their 
stomachs, the contents of which arc always in such a pulpy state 
that it is impossible to tell what food they prefer. 1 have often 
shot them whilst feeding, and found in the mouth or throat vari- 
ous kinds of shrubs or grasses, and often the long white moss that 
bangs so luxuriantly from the trees in the higher forests. Boots 
also seem to form a portion of their food, as they scratch holes in 
the ground, like many of the hill pheasants. The Puharries be* 
lieye ^t the males kill and eat snakes, and feed upon the leaves 
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of the " kedar patta," a small and very fragrant-smellint; laurel, 
and that the musk is produced by this food. They may probably 
eat the leaf of this laurel amongst other ahrnbe, but from the few 
ooeaaioiM npon whidi I have seen fhk laurel stripped of any por- 
tion of its leaves, it does not appear to afford a very IkTorlte repeat. 
Their killing snakes is dottbtless quite fitbulous. 

The young are bom mther in Ju^e or July, and almost every 
female brings forth yearly, and often twins. These are always 
deposited in separate places some distance from each other, the 
dam herself keeping apart from both, and only visiting to give 
them suck. Should a young one be caught, its bleating will some- 
times bring the old one to the spot, but I never knew an Instance 
of one being seen abroad with its dam, or of two young ones being 
seen together. Their solitary habits are innate, for if a fawn is 
tjiken young and suckled by a shoop or goat, it will not for some 
time associate with its foster-dam, i)ut, as soon as satisfied with 
sucking, seeks some spot for conceal nieut. It is umusini; to see 
them suck ; all the while they keep leaping up and crossing their 
fore-legs rapidly over each other. They are rather difficult to rear, 
as many, soon after they are caught, go blind and die. 

In most of the hill-states the musk-deer is considered as royal 
property. In some, the Bajahs keep men purposely to hnnt it; 
and in Gurwhal a fine is imposed npon any Puharrie who is known 
to have sold a musk-pod to a stranger— the. Bi^ah receiving them 
in Hen of rent. 

In some districts they are hunted down with dogs, but snaring ^ 
is by fisr the most common method practised for thdr capture. A 
few are occasionally shot by the village shikaries when in pursuit 
of other animals, but the matchlock is seldom taken out purposely * 
to hunt musk-deer, for a hill shikarie does not carry the match 
lighted, and the deer being generally come upon face to face, al- 
most every one would get away before he could strike a light and 
apply it to the match. In snaring, a fence about three feet high, 
composed of bushes and branches of trees, is made in the forest, 
generally along some ridges, and often upwards of a mile in length. 
Oi)ening8 for the deer to pass through are left every ton or fifteen 
yards, and in each a strong hempen snare is placed, tied to a long 
stick, the thick end of which is firmly fixed in the ground, and the 
smaller, to which the snare is fastened, bent forward to the open- 
ing, so that the deer, when passing through, treads upon some small 
sticks which hold it down, the catch is set free, the stick springs 
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iMKsk and tightens the tnare round fhe anlmal't 1^. Besidet the 
nrask-deer, namhers of the forest pheasents, moonals, oorkleu, end 
argoa are caught in these snares ; they are Tisited erery third or 
fourth day, and it is seldom that the owners return without some- 
thing or other. The polecats often find out the snares, and, after 
once tasting the feast, if not destroyed, soon become a terrible an- 
noyance, tracing the fence almost daily from end to md, and seiz- 
in£j on everything caught; tliey are f>ften caught themselves, but 
immediately bite the snare in two and escape. Musk-deer are fre- 
quently lost to the snarers in this manner, for when one is eaten 
by the polecats, the pod is torn to pieces, and the contents scattered 
on the ground. .No animal swallows the musk, and when a deer 
has been killed and eaten by a leopard or other animal, if the 
ground he careftilly examined, much of the musk may he picked 
up. Insects and maggots also leave it untouched.* I once found 
what I thought was a newly killed musk-deer, hut on examination 
I diaeovered it was merely the skin and skeleton of one^ which 
from its dry and withered state must have been dead some months ; 
the flesh had been completely eaten away by maggots, hut the musk- 
pod was entire. 

The musk-pods which reach the market through the hands of 
the native hunters are generally inclosed in a portion of the skin 
of the animal, with the hair or fur left on it. "When they have 
killed a musk-deer, they cut round the pod, and skin the whole of 
the belly. The pod comes otf attached to the skin, which is then 
laid with its fleshy side on a flat stone previously heated in the 
^ fire, and thus dried without singeing the hair. The skin shrinks 
up from the heat into a small compass, and is then tied or stitched 
round the pod, and hung up in a dry place until quite hard. This 
is the general method of preparing them, but some put the pod 
into hot oil instead of laying it on a hot stone, but dther method 



* Having to do with musk for more than twenty-five years, I 
never but once saw a living thing in it; however, in May, 18G1, I 
purchased six caddies of musk ; they were examined and appeared 
to be all right : in the following August, on opening one of these 
caddies, I was surprised to And every pod of musk perforated with 
maggot-holes, and on opening the pods, white maggots, all alive 
and Ikt, were found in endless numbers ei^oying their banquet— a 
food which had cost me 60s. an ounce. As the creature was new to 
me, I called it ihe Mu»k Qriib,—Q, P. 
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must deteriorate the quality of the musk, as it gets either com- 
pletely baked or fried. It is best, both in appearance and smell, if 
the pod is at once cut from the skin, and allowed to dry of itself. 

Tiie miuk recdved from the Paharries is greatly adulterated, 
md pods are often made altogether counterfeit ; and as they are 
generally sold without heing cut opeui it is soaraely possible to 
detect the imposture at the time. X have often seen pods offered 
for sale which were merely a pieoe of musk-deer skin flUed with 
some substance, and tied up to resemble a musk-pod, with a little 
mu8k rubbed over to make it smell. These are easy to detect, from 
there being no navel on the skin, it being cut from any part of the 
body. But the musk is sometimes taken out of real pods, and its 
place supplied by some other substance, and these are difficult to 
detect even if cut open, as whatever is put in is made to resemble 
musk in appearance, and a little genuine added makes it smell 
nearly as strong. Some have only a portion of the musk taken 
out, and its place thus supplied ; and others have all the musk left 
in, but something added to increase the weight. Even in the bills 
where it is produced, so little do the generality of the people know 
of musk, that I have often seen the Pnharries about Gangoutrie 
sell to pilgrims, to men from the lower hills, and even to their own 
neighbors, small portions of what they called musk, but what was 
merely some substance resembling it, with a little genuine musk 
scattered over it. Of this stuff they would sell about a quarter of a 
tolah for a rupee, or about twenty shillings an ounce. 

The substances commonly used for adulteration or to fill the 
counterfeit pods, are blood, boiled or baked on the fire, then dried, 
beaten to powder, kneaded into a paste, and made into grains and 
coarse powder to resemble genuine musk ; a piece of the liver or 
spleen prepared in the same manner ; dried gall, and a j)artioular 
part of the bark of the apricot-tree, pounded and kneaded as above. 
The dried paste from which common oil has been extracted, called 
" peena," is also used, and lumps of this are often, without further 
preparation, thrust into a pod through the oriflce in the skin, to 
increase the weight. Sometimes no care is taken to give the ma- 
terial employed in filling a oounterfdt pod even the appearance of 
musk. A gentleman once showed me a pod he had bought from a 
Puharrie at Missourie : on my telling him it was counterfeit, he 
cut it open, and found it filled with hookah tobacco.* 

* Col. Fred. Markham's (C. B.) Journal of Sporting Adventures 
and Travel in Chinese Tartary and Thibet. 

17* 
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My friend Mr. F. Peake, of the firm Peake, Allen 
& Co., of Umballa, and Albion Place, London, whose 
long residence iu the north of India has given him, 
for a European, nnusnal opportanities of ascertain- 
ing &ct8 relating to the Musk-deer, has recently sent 




a stufied specimen of the animal to the Mnsenm of 
the Fharmacenlical Society. He also read the fol- 
lowing paper before a meeting of that body, and 
which he has kindly permitted me to reproduce, 
together with a sketch of the animal. 

The specimen probably will serve to clear up many points relative 
to the quality and appearance of musk, and to explain the difference 
and cause of there being so many varieties and qualities in the market. 

The deer is about the size of a greyhound, and, from the length 
of its tusks, it is no doubt five or six years of age, or perhaps more. 
Its brown stubby coat more r^Mmbles small porcupine quills than 
hair, and every part of the animal has a strong odor of mask. Tha 
head, legs, feet, and general outline, are those of the common deer; 
but in its habits it more resembles the hare, selecting a solitary 
place or form separate from its species. It is sometimes fbnnd in 
the lower ranges of the mountains, at an elevation of 7000 to 8000 
feet. It is an inhabitant of the forest, but partial to woody ravines^ 
and is common only on the spurs or projecting points jutting from 
the eternal snowy ranges, at an altitude of from 10,000 to 14,000 
feet. 
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The natiTei take the musk-deer hy snaring, but this specimen 
waS| it is believed, shot by the rifle. On being approachedi they 

bound off with great rapidity, and when at about eighty to one 
hundred yards, turn round for a few seconds to gaze on their die* 
turber with their faces towards him ; at this instant the unerring 
aim is taken, but the prizo is not always secured, as sometimes it 
falls down precipices where it cannot bo reached. Days and days 
are frequently lost without falling in with any, and, on an average, 
upwards of thirty miles are traversed daily. 

The toil of getting up and down these immense mountains is very 
great, and the pursuit is attended with many hardships and priva- 
tions. The time expended and distance trsrevsed rend^ the ooou* 
pation very expensive, from the neoesdty of being accompanied by 
various grades of serrants, some to hunt up and look out for game, 
others to carfy provisions, cooking utensils, Ac; consequently, 
genuine musk must always maintain a high rate. 

It will be seen that ^ere is a thin membrane under the outer 
skin of the abdomen, of a small bladder-like appearance, containing 
a thickish soft substance, which is the musk. The musk in each 
membranous p^ri usually weighs from two drachms to an ounce; 
from an old deer, from one ounce and a half to two ounces; and 
its odor increases in proportion to the age of the animal. The male 
only furnishes the musk ; at the age of twelve months and under it 
does not yield any, and it is only at three years that the pod con- 
tains sufficient to be worth the trouble of extracting. The practised 
eye can generally judge if it be a young one — if so, it is allowed to 
escape. At two years the pod contains a yellowish milky substance, 
and, when first changed to musk, it yields not more than two 
drachms, frequently less. 

A few extracts from our Himalayan correspondent's letter may 
more clearly illustrate its character: 

« One or two parcels I have sent to London have had a preference 
in the market eren to the best Assam. About sending it in pods 
with the hair on ? I will do so if yon like, but I would not recom- 
mend it, as my musk is genuine just as it is taken from the animal. 
The thin bladder-like skin dries in the sun in a few hours — that in 
the hairy pods, on the contrary, gets quite roasted in the process of 
preserving and preparing. 

"The native plan is to make a stone nearly red-hot, and the pod 
is first applied to it inwardly and outwardly till the s^kin is m-nrly 
dry, when it is stitched up, and the navel side is then held to the 
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■tone, prflialng it and dosing it with considerable foroe til) the pod 
is qvAtb dry. If this was not done, putrefaction woald ensue, 
which, though only of the skin, would not improve the musk. 

*' I sent both kinds home, to ascertain which was best, and that 
in the pods without the hairy skin was declared to be far superior. 
All came Arom the same place, and from animals kilLod the same 
Beason." 

In a letter of a former year he states : 

"I send you an ai cnunt of the season's produce, viz., 120 pods, 
which weigh about 110 to 120 ounces or more, as they are large. 
The Bniall ones being nearly all skin, I thought it advisable to let 
the natives have them to dress in their way and to sell to natives." 

The musk pod fkmiliar to us all is this membranous bladder, eat 
from the deer with a portion of the outer skin ; it is pressed and 
stitched up, and dried on a hot stone. By this continued heat much 
of its odor is driTcn off, and it is consequently deprived of its quali* 
ties as a remedial agent, and for the use of the perfumer greatly 
deteriorated. A large quantity of musk collected by natlTes, which 
is invariably fiUsified, finds its way to this and other countries. 
They cut the young pods, containing no musk at all as before men- 
tioned, and fill them with the liver and blood of the animal, mixed 
with this yellow fluid and a small portion of genuine musk, fill, and 
sew them up in the skin, and dry on the hot stove ; or those which 
yield half a drachm to a drachm they mix and dry in like manner. 

At one of the Government sales in India of presents given by 
native princes, there were many pods of musk, to appearance very 
fine, which proved to be nearly worthless ; they had evidently been 
" made up," and from long keeping the little real musk they con- 
tained had considerably evaporated. 

It would be a difilcult matter for a native to resist the tempta- 
tion of not making some addition even to the finest pods, or of 
extracting a portion and filling it up with the mixture of blood 
and liver. 

The interior of the Himalayas where the supply is obtained is 
towards Ladak, Thibet, and Chinese Tartary, and, as these moun- 
tains extend over so many thousand mili s, it is probable that the 
musks known as China, Nepaul, and other musks, and perhaps some 
Russian, are from the same districts. The Tartar tribes wander 
from place to place, bartering with the natives of these several 
countries who have access to these regions. Hence the musk would 
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be from th« same tpedee, the diiSnenee in appemnee bdng eamed 
by ite yarying age and mode of preparing and drying. 

The genuineness of musk depends on the honesty of the natives 
and others who procure and dispose of it to the various markets. 

The musk in the membranous bladder yields nearly double the 
quantity of grain musk to an equal weight of musk with the skin 
and hair. 

It is a fashion of the present day for people to say 
that ^^thej do not like musk;" but, nevertheless, 
from great experience in one of the largest mann- 
&ctanug perfnmatories in Europe, I am of opinion 
that the public taste for musk is as great as any per- 
fumer defiires. Those substances containing it always 
take the preference in ready sale — so long as the 
vendor takes care to assure his customei: that there 
is no musk in it'' 

The Empress Josephine was very fond of perfume, 
and, above all, of musk. Her dressing-room was filled 
with it, in spite of Napoleon's frequent remonstrances. 
Forty years have elapsed since lier death, and the pres- 
ent owner of Malmaison has had the walls of that 
dressing-room repeatedly washed and painted, but 
neither scrubbing, aquafortis, nor paint, has been 
able to remove the smell of the good Empress's 
musk, which continues as strong as if the bottle 
which contained it had been but yesterday removed. 

The perfumer uses musk principally in the scenting 
of soap, sachet-powder, and in mixing for liquid per- 
fumery. The just reputation of Paris's original 
Windsor soap is due, in the main, to its delightful 
odor. The soap is, doubtless, of the finest quality, 
but its perfume stamps it among the elite — its fra- 
grance it owes to musk. 

The alkaline reaction of soap is favorable to the 
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development of the odoriferoae principle of musk. 

If, however, a strong solution of potass be poured on 
to grain musk, ammonia is developed instead of the 
true musk smell. 

There are three kinds of musk common in the 
London market The Gababdibn or Russian Mu8k« 
which is rarely, if ever, adalterated; from its poor 
fragrance, however, it does not fetch more than Sa, 
an ounce in the pod. The Assam Musk is next in 
quality; it is very strong, but has a rank smell; the 
pods are very large and irregular in shape; fetches 
about 24«. per ounce in the pod. The Tonquin or 
Chinbsb Musk yields the Mnd mostly prized in Eng- 
land, and is more adulterated than the former; market 
price, from 26^. to 325. per ounce iu the pod. 



After standing for one month, at a summer tempera- 
ture, it is fit to draw off. Such an extract is that 
which is used for mixing in other perfumes. That 
extract of musk which is prepared for retail sale is 
made thus: and sold under the title of 



Extract ojt Musk. 



Grain musk, 
Bectified spirit, 



2 oz. 
1 gallon. 



EXTRAIT DX MUSO. 

Extract of musk (as above), • . • . 

" ambergris, 

rose triple, 

Mix and filter; it is then fit for bottling. 



1 pint. 
^ pint. 
^ pint. 



This preparation is sweeter than pure extract of 
musk made according to our first formula, and ia also 
more profitable to the yendor. It will be seen here- 
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after that the original extract of musk is principally 
used for a fixing ingredient in other perfumes, to give 
permanence to a volatile odor; customers requiring, 
in a general way, that which is incompatihle — ^namely, 
that a perfome shall be strong to smell, t. e., very 
volatile, and that it shall remain upon the handker- 
chief /or a long period, ergo not volatile ! Small por- 
tions of extract of musk, mixed with esprit de rose, 
violet, tuberose, and others, do, in a measure, attain 
this object; that is, after the violet, &c., has evapora- 
ted, the handkerchief still retains an odor, which, al- 
though not that of the original smell, yet gives satis- 
&ctiou, because it is pleasant to the nasal organ. 
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SECTION VIL 

Ammonia. — Under the various titles of " Smelling 
Salts/' ''Preston Salts," Inexhaustible Salts," "Eaa 
de Luce," Sal Volatile," ammonia, mixed with other 
odoriferous bodies, has been very extensively con- 
sumed as material for gratifying the olfactory nerve. 

The perfumer uses Liq. Amm. fortis — that is, strong 
liquid ammonia — and the sesquicarbonate of ammo- 
nia, for preparing the various '' salts" that he sells. 
These materials he does not attempt to make ; in fftct, 
it is quite out of his province so to do, but he procures 
them ready for his hand through some manufacturing 
chemist. The best preparation for smelling-bottles 
is what is termed Inexhausxiblb Salts, which is pre- 
pared thus : 

Liquid ammonia, 1 pint. 

Otto of rosemary, 1 drachm. 

*< English lavender, .... 1 draehm. 

hergamot, ^dradim. 

« cloves, ...... I drachm. 

Mix the whole together with agitation in a ywy strong and well- 
atoppered bottle. 

This mixture is used by filling the smelling-bottles 
with any porous absorbent material, such as asbestos, 
or, what is better, sponge cuttings that have been 
well beaten, washed, and dried. These cuttings can 
be procured at a nominal price from any of the sponge- 
(Jaalers, being the trimmiug or roots of the Turkey 
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sponge, which are cut oft' before the merchants send 
it into the retail market. After the bottles are tilled 
with the sponge, it is thoroughly saturated with the 
scented ammonia, but no more is poured in than the 
sponge will retain when the bottles are inverted; as, 
if by any chance the ammonia runs out and is spilt 
over certain colored fabrics, it causes a stain. When 
such an accident happens, the person who sold it is 
invariably blamed. 

When the sponge is saturated properly, it will re- 
tsAn the ammoniacal odor longer than any other ma> 
terial : hence, we presume, bottles filled in this way 
are called " inexhaustible," which name, however, 
they do not sustain more than two or three months 
with any credit; the warm hand soon dissipates the 
ammonia under any circumstances, and they require 
to be refilled. 

For transparent colored bottles, instead of sponge, 
the perfumers use what they call insoluble crystal 
salts (sulphate of potass). The bottles being filled 
with crystals, are covered either with the liquid am- 
monia, scented as above, or with alcoholic ammonia 
(alcohol saturated with ammoniacal gas). The necks 
of the bottles are tilled with a piece of white cotton ; 
otherwise, when inverted, from the non-absorbent 
quality of the crystals, the ammonia runs out, and 
causes complaints to be made. The crystals are pret- 
tier in colored bottles than the sponge ; but in plain 
bottles the sponge appears quite as handsome, and, 
as before observed, it holds the ammonia better tban 
any other material. Perfumers sell also what is called 
White Smelling Salts, and Preston Salts. The 
White Smelling Salt is the sesquicarbonate of ammo- 

1^ 
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nia in powder, with which is mixed any perfuming 
otto that is thought fit, — lavender otto giving, as a 



The contents of a bottle so tilled soon lose their 
pungency, and a nearly inodorous residue remains, 
Mr. Allchin's plan is first of all to convert the sesqui- 
carbonate into the monocarbonate of ammonia, which 
is accomplished in the following way: Forty ounces 
of sesquicarbonate of ammonia are broken into frag- 
ments about the size of filberts, and placed in a jar 
having a well-fitting lid. Into this is afterwards poured 
twenty ounces of liquor ammonia, sp. gr. 880°. This 
mixture is frequently stirred for a week, and the jar 
is then set aside in a cool place for three or four more 
weeks. If the mixture is not stirred for the first 
week it sets as hard as a stone ; but after stirring, it 
becomes solid and dry, but can be easily removed 
from the jar. It is now reduced to a roughish pow- 
der, something like salt of tartar, and in that state it 
is ready for filling the bottles, and improves by keep- 
ing. When placed in the bottles some volatile essence 
or Btrong ammonia perfumed with essential oils is 
added. The volatile essence Mr. Allchin uses and 
recommends is the first given in Dr. Redwood's edition 
of ^'Gray's Supplement to the PharmacopcBia,^' and 
is as follows : 

English oil of lavender and essence of musk, of 

Mcb, 4 drachms. 

Oil of bergamot, 2 drttohms. 



Strongest liquor ammonia, .... 1 pint 

In the above way, a salt is made which retains its 



general rule, the most satisfaction. 



" OlOTeB, 

Otto of roses, 
Oil of cinnamon, 



1 drachm. 
10 drops. 
6drope. 
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pungency as long as any remains in the bottle. One 
that had been filled five years was exhibited to a 

meeting of the Pharmaceutical Society, and, although 
nearly all the contents had evaporated, what remained 
still possessed a pungent, agreeable odor. 

It was noticed that the salt had become of a brown- 
ish color, which was attributed to the action of the oil 
of doves contained in the perfume, and it was stated 
that it would remain colorless it' it was omitted. 

Preston Salts, which is the cheapest of all the 
ammouiacal compounds, is composed of some easily 
decomposable salt of ammonia and lime, such as equal 
parts of muriate of ammonia, or of sesquicarbonate 
of ammonia, and of fresh-slaked lime. When the 
bottles are tilled with this compound, rammed in ver}^ 
hard, a drop or two of some cheap otto is poured on 
the top prior to corking. For this purpose otto of 
French lavender, or otto of bergamot^ answers very 
well. We need scarcely mention that the corks are 
dipped into melted sealing-wax, or brushed over with 
liquid wax, that is, red or black wax dissolved in 
alcohol, to which a small portion of ether is added. 
The only other compound of ammonia that is sold in 
the perfumery trade is eau de luce, though properly 
it belongs to the druggist. When correctly made — 
which is very rarely the case — it retains the remark- 
able odor of oil of amber, which renders it character- 



istic. 

Eau de Luce. 

Tincture of benzoin ; or, i 2 ©a, 
" balsam of Peru, S 

Otioof Iftvender, 10 drops. 

Oil of amber, ....... 6 drops. 

Liquor ammonia, 2 os. 



If requisite, strain ttirougli cotton-wool ; but it must not be filtered, 
it should have the appearanoe of a milk-white emulsion. 
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Snitpf. 

Though we advocate the proper use of the olfactory 
sense, yet we repudiate snuff; nevertheless, we can- 
not allow this work to go to press withont pointing 
out the analogy between the use of scent and the use 

of snuff. By a singular perversity of human nature, 
the snuff-takers declare, almost to the majority of 
one, that they dislike sceut: we have, however, only 
to show that snuff is scent in a high degree, and then 
leave the reader to decide the question. 

Two-thirds of the snuff that is taken owes its fra- 
grance to ammonia, the tobacco-leaf merely serving 
as a mctliuin to bring the ammonia to the nose. The 
moist tobacco-leaf certainly imparts a peculiar odor 
to the snuff that is made from it, but still it is to the 
ammonia that it owes its peculiar pungency. In this 
respect, then, we can only compare the snuff-box to 
the ladies' smelling-bottle; they are both mediums 
for conveying ammonia, eitlier plain or modified by 
certain other odorous bodies for the purpose of dis- 
guising its real smell, to the olfactory nerve. 

The reader will now see our reason for placing 
snuff in the same section of odoriferous bodies as 
" smelling salt." 

Like every other substance that is capable of being 
modified by man, there are snuffs in infinite variety. 

The plain snuffs are of two kinds: that is, Scotch 
and rappee. Irish is but a slight modification of 
Scotch. The Irish and Scotch snufb are made from 
the stalks of the tobacco-leaf, which, in truth, other- 
wise would be a waste product of cigar manufacture. 
When the tobacco-leaf is being made into cigars, the 
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stalks and fibres are cnt ont of the leaf, otherwise it 

would not roll up properly ; when tlicse fibres have 
accumulated sufficiently, the snutl-making process is 
begun. If the snufF is to become any of the high- 
dried qualities, then the material has to be sent to 
an oven, and there dried to that extent required for 
particular denominations. Lundyfoot is remarkable 
as being dried almost to the extent of burning, hence 
this favorite " blackguard " always has a burnt wood 
smell ; after this process it is sent to the 8uuff-miUS| 
to be ground to titillating dust 

The Irish and common Scotch is made entirely 
from the. stalk of the tobacco-leaf. The best Scotch 
contains a portion of the leaf mixed with the stalk. 
The moist snuffs are prepared in another way, thus: 
After sufficient stalks have accumulated in the manu- 
factory, they are cut up into pieces of about the ^th to 
}th of an inch in length, and placed in a large trough, 
in lots of from one hundredweight to double that 
quantity. As the material is put in, it is thoroughly 
moistened with water in wljich is dissolved, for some 
varieties, carbouate of ammonia, and for others, 
muriate of ammonia: in this state it is left to ferment 
or ripen from about one to two months, according to 
the weather ; in a fortnight or more after this treat- 
ment, the material begins to " heat," and it is now 
that the future aroma, ov flavor as the makers term 
it, is decided; for if it becomes too hot, the ammouia 
is dissipated, and if not hot enough, then the am- 
moniacal fragrance is not sufficiently developed. It 
must be observed that tobacco in any form, when 
moist, and allowed to produces ammoiiiafvom the 
elements of its own composition; in this respect it is 

18* 
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only like other vegetables containing nitrogenous 
compounds; the final odor of the snuff depends on 
the peculifuitieB of the various tobaccos employed, 
such as American, Cuban, &c. After the fermenta- 
tion is complete, the material is sent to the mill to be 
ground. 

" EAppee," which means little leaf, is considered a 
finer qnaUty of snuff than the former, and is pre- 
pared by a similar process; it. consists, however, of 
leaf tobacco, and contains little or no stalk. The 

ammoniacal smell is much stronger in rappee snuff 
than in others. 

There are, however, several other idnds of snuff, 
which for their popularity will induce us to claim all 
who use them — and they are a legion — as patrons of 
the " Art of Perftimery." These are " Prince's Mix- 
ture," which is a rappee scented with otto of rose ; 
and " Queen's Scotch," which is perfumed with ber- 
gamot. 

The snuff-makers were the first to teach the per- 
fumers to what an extent the fragrance of &e Ton- 
quin Bean was admired ; even now, if a perfumer 

makes a mixture containing Tonquin Bean extract 
in excess, he is charged with making his perfumery 
smell like snuffl 

One of the most delightfully scented snu&, called 
** Wallflower," is made by Messrs. G. & S. Goodes of 
Spitalfields, who seem determined, in spite of public 
opinion, to bring snuff into fashion, as it was in the 
reign of Good Queen Anne. 

AcBiio Acid and its Use in Pbrfumery. — The 
pungency of the odor of vinegar naturally brought 
it into the earliest use in the art of Perfumery. 
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The acetic acid evolved by distilling acetate of 

copper (verdigris) is the true " aromatic^' vinegar of 
the old alclieniista. 

The modem aromatic vinegar is the concentrated 
acetic acid aromatized with various ottos, camphor, 
&c., thus : 

Aromatic Vinegae. 

Concentrated acetic acid, . . .8 oz. 
Otto of English lavender, . . .2 drachms. 

*• ** rosemary, . , .1 drachm. 

** cloves, 1 drachm. 

** camphor, 1 oz. 

First dissolve the bruised camphor in the acetic acid, then add 
the perfumes ; after remaining together for a few days, with occa- 
sioiiAl agitation, it is to be strainedi and is then ready for oae. 

Several forms for the preparation of this substance 

have been published, almost all of which, however, 
appear to complicate and m^'stit^ a process that is 
all simplicity. 
The most popular article of this kind is 

Henbt's Yineoab. 

Dried leaves of roeemary, roe, wormwood, lage, 

mint, and lavender ilowara, Moh . . ^ os. 

Braised nutmeg, doves, angelica root, and cam- 
phor, each, J o«. 

Alcohol (rectified), 4 oz. 

Concentrated acetic acid, . ' . . . . 16 oz. 

Macerate the materials for a day in the spirit; then add the acid, 
and digest for a week longer, at a temperature of about 14 C. or 
16 C. Finally, presa out the now aromatized acid, and filter it. 

As this mixture must not go into the ordinary me- 
tallic tincture press, for the obvious reason of the. 
chemical action that would ensue, it is best to drain 
as much of the liquor away as we can, by means of a 
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common fdnnel, and then to save the reddne from 

the interBtices of the herbs, by tying them up in a 
linen cloth, and subjecting them to pressure, by 
means of an ordinary lemon-equeezer or similar ap- 
paratus. 

• YlMAIOBB A LA BOSB. 

Ooneontrated aoetio aold, . . 1 os. 

OttoofioMt, fdraohm. 

Well shaken togellier. 

It is obvions that vinegars diiferently perfumed 
may be made in a similar manner to the above, by 
using other ottos in place of the otto of roses. All 
these concentrated vinegars are used in the same 

way as perfumed ammonia — that is, by pouring three 
or four drachms into an ornamental " smelling " V)ot- 
tle, previously filled with crystals of sulphate of pot- 
ash, which forms the sel de vinaigre " of the shops ; 
or upon sponge into little silver boxes, called vinai- 
grettes, from their French origin. The nse of these 
vinegars had their origin in the presumption of keep- 
ing those who carried them from the etfects of infec- 
tious disease, doubtless springing out of the story of 
the four thieves' vinegar," which is thus rendered 
in Lewis's Dispensatory : 

It ?nid that during the plague at Marseilles* four persons, by 
th«^ use of this preservative, attended unhurt multitudes of those 
that were atfected ; that, under the color of these services, they 
robbed both the sick and the dead; and that, being afterwards ap- 
prehended, one of them saved himself from the gallows by disclos- 
ing the composition of the prophylactic, f which was &a follows : 

* To any one who trftvels ita undndned ttreete, some of which are 
hut open sewen, the wonder is that there ia not alwayi a plague 
there. 

f A very likely ftory. 
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YINAIGEB8 DBS QUATRE YOLBUB8, OB FOUB ThIBYBS' 

YlNBOAB* 

Take firesh tops of oommon wormwood, Bomaa 
wormwood, rosemary, sage, mint, and rue, of 



eacn, os* 

Lavender flowers, 1 os. 

Garlic, calamos aromaticos, cinnamon, cloves, 

and natmeg, eaeb, 1 drachm. 

Camphor, ^ oz. 

Alcohol, or brandy, 1 oz. 

Strong vinegar, 4 pints. 



Digest all the materials, except the camphor and spirit, in a closely 
covered vessel, for a fortnight, at a summer heat ; then express and 
filter the vinaigre produced, and add the camphor previously dis- 
solved in the bnuidy or spirit. 

A very similar and quite as effective a preparation 
may be made by dissolving the odorous principle of 
the plants indicated^ in a mixture of alcohol and 
acetic add. Such preparations, however, are more 
within the province of the druggist than the per- 
fumer. There are, however, several preparations of 
vinegar which are sold to some extent for mixing 
with the water for lavatory purposes and the bath, 
their vendors endeavoring to place them in compe- 
tition with eau de Cologne, but with little avail 
Among them may be enamerated<^ 

Htqikrio ob Pbsvsntivb Yinboab. 



Brandy, 1 pint. 

Otto of cloves, 1 drachm. 

** layender, 1 drachm. 

** maijoram, } drachm. 

Gum hensoin, 1 02. 

Macerate these together for a few hours, then add — 

Brown vinegar, 2 pints, 

and strain or Alter, if requirite to be bright. 
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Toilet Yin£Oab (a la Violktte). 

Sxtract of cassie ^ pint. 

'* orria, J pint 

Esprit de rose, triple, . , • • .J pint. 
White wine vinegar, 2 pints. 

Toilet Vineoab (a la Kose). 

Dried roso-lcavts, 4 oz. 

Esprit de rose, triple, , . , . , J pint 
"White wine vinegar, 2 pints. 

Macerate in a close vessel for a fortnight, then filter and bottle 
for sale. 

YlNAIGBX DB COLOQNK. 

To eau de Cologne, 1 pint 

Add strong Msllo Mid, . }os, 

PiBSSS & LUBIN*S COSMBTIO YiNBOAB. 

Spirit, • 1 quart 

Oum benzoin, 80s. 

Concentrated aromatic vinegar, • • 1 os. 

Balaam Pern, loc. 

Otto neroli 1 drachm. 

it nntmjeg, . • . . • ^ drachm. 

This is one of the best that is made. 
Without nnnecessarily repeating similar formalfe, 
it will be obvious to the r^er t^at vinegar of any 

flower may be prepared in a similar way to those 
above noticed ; thus, for viiuiigre a la jasmin, or for 
vinaigre k la fleur d'orange, we have only to substi- 
tute the esprit dejasmin^ or the esprit de fleur d'orange, 
in place of the eau de Cologne, to produce orange- 
flower or jasmin vinegars; however, these latter ar-. 
tides are not in demand, and our only reason for ex- 
plaining how such preparations may be made, is in 
order to suggest the methods of procedure to any one 
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desirous of making them leading articles in their 
trade. 

We perhaps may observe, en passant, that where 
economy in the production of any of the toilet vine- 
gars is a matter of consideration, they have only to 
be diluted with rose-water down to the profitable 
strength required. 

Any of the perfumed vinegars that are required to 
produce opalescence when mixed with water must 
contain some gum-resin, like the hygienic vinegar, as 
above. Either myrrh, benzoin, storax, or tolu, answer 
equally well. 
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SECTION VIIL 

BOUQUETS AND NOSUaATS. 

*• See, from bright regions, borne on odorous gAlol| 
The swallow, hornld of the summer, sails; 
Breathe gentle air ! From cherub lips impart 
Thy balmy influence to my anguish 'd heart; 
Thou whose soft voice calls forth the tender blooms, 
Whose pencil paints them, and whose breath perfumes; 
O may each bud that decks the brow of Spring 
Shed all its incense on thy wafting wing." 

In the previous articles we have endeavored to ex- 
plain the mode of preparing the primitive perfumes — 
the original odora of plants. It will have heen ob- 
served, that while the m^ority can be obtained under 
the form of otto or essential oil, there are others which 
hitherto have not been isolated, but exist only in so- 
lution in alcohol, or in a fatty body. Of the latter 
are included all that are most prized, with the excep- 
tion of otto of rose— that diamond among the odor- 
iferous gems. Practically we have no essential oils 
or ottos of Jasmine, Vanilla, Acacia, Tuberose, Oas- 
sie, Syringa, Violets, and others. What we know of 
these odors is derived from esprits obtained from oils 
or fats in which the several flowers have been repeat- 
edly infused, and afterwards infusing such fats or oils 
in alcohoL Undoubtedly, these odors are the most 
generally pleasing, while those made from the essen- 
tial oils (i. d., otto) dissolved in spirit are of a secou- 
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dary character. The simple odors, when isolated, are 
called Essential Oils, or Ottos; when dissolved or 
existing in solution in alcohol, by the English they 
are termed Essbnobs, and by the French^ Extbaits, 
or EsPRETS ; a fbw exceptions prove this role. Es- 
sential oil of orange-peel, and of lemon-peel, are fre- 
quently termed in the trade " Esdence" of orange and 
"Essence" of lemons, instead of essential oil or otto 
of lemonSy &c. The sooner the correct nomenclature 
is used in perfumery, as well as in the allied arts, the 
.better, and the fewer blunders will be made in the 
dispensatory. It appears to the writer, that if the 
nomenclature of these substances were revised, it 
would be serviceable; and he would suggest that, as 
a signiiicant, brief, and comprehensive term, Otto be 
used as a prefix to denote that such and such a body 
is the odoriferous principle of the plant. We should 
then have otto of lavender instead of essential oil of 
lavender, &c., &c. In this work it will be seen that 
the writer has generally used the word otto in place 
of "essential oil," in accordance with his views. 
Where there exists a solution of an essential oil in a 
&t-oil, the necessity of some such significant distinc- 
tion is rendered obvious, for commercially such arti- 
cles are still called " oils" — oil of jasmine, oil of roses, 
&c. It cannot be expected that the public will use 
the words "fat" oil and " essential" oil, to distinguish 
these differences of composition. 

These are several good reasons why the odoriferous 
principle of plants should not be denominated oils. In 
the first place, it is a bad principle to give any class 
of substances the same signification as those belong- 
ing to another. Burely, there are enough distinguish- 

19 
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ing qualities in their compoaitioD, their phjdcal char- 
acter, and chemical reaction, to warrant the applica- 
tion of a significant name to that large class of sub- 
stances known as the aroma of plants ! 

When the chemical nomenclature was last reviBed^ 
the organic bodies were little dealt with. We know 
that we owe this universal <<oil" to the old alchemist, 
much in the same way as ^'spirit" has been used, but 
a little consideration quickly indicates the folly of its 
continued use. We can no longer call otto of rose- 
mary, or otto of nutmegs, essential oil of rosemary,, 
or nutmegs, with any more propriety than we can 
term sulphuric acid oil" of vitriol. All the chemical 
works speak of the odoriferous bodies as " essential*' 
or "volatile" oils, and of the greasy bodies as "fat" 
or " unctuous" oils. Oils, properly so called, unite 
with salifiable bases and form soap; whereas the 
essential or volatile oils— i e*, what we would please 
to call the ottos—do no such thing. On the contrary, 
they unite with acids in the majority of instances. ^ 

The word oil must hereafter be confined to those 
bodies to which its literal meaning refers — £Bkt^ unctu- 
ous, inodorous (when pure), greasy substances — and 
can no longer be applied to those odoriferous mate- 
rials which possess qualities diametrically opposite to 
oil. We have grappled with " spirit" and fixed its 
meaning in a chemical sense; we have uo longer 
" spirit" of salt, or " spirit" of hartshorn. Let us 
no longer have almond oil "essential," almond oil 
" unctuous," and the like. 

It remains only for us to complete the branch of 
perfumery which relates to odors for the handkerchief, 
by giving the formula for preparing the most fietvorite 
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** boaqnets*' and nosegays." These, as before stated, 

are but mixtures of the simple ottos in spirit, which, 
properly blended, produce an agreeable and character- 
istic odor — an efi'ect upon the smelling nerve similar 
to that which masic or the mixture of harmonious 
sounds produces upon the nerve of hearing, that of 
pleasure. 

Ths Alhambra Pebfume. 



Bxtract of tobereusOi . 
*< geranium, . 

** acacia, 

" fleur d'orange, 

" civet, 



The Bosphobus Bouquet. 



Extract of acacia, 
«• jasmino, 



it 
tt 
i< 

tt 



rose, triple, 
fleur d orange, 
tubereuse, 
civet, 



of eacb, 



Otto of almonds, 



BOUQUBT d'AhOUB. 



1 pint. 
} pint. 
^ pint 
I pint. 
I pint. 



. 1 pint. 

. } pint 

. ^ pint. 

. 10 drops. 



Eiiprit de rose, 
** jasmin, 
« Tiolette, 
*< canie, 

JExtraot of mnak, 
** ambergris. 



firom pomade, of each, . 1 pint 

^ of each, ... . ^ pint. 
Mix and filter. 



Bouquet dbs Flbubs du Val d'Andobbb. 

Sxtraitde jasmin, 

" rose, 

" violette from pomade, of each, . 1 pint. 

" tnheroee, 

Extract of orrig, ........ 1 pint 

Otto of geranium 4 oz. 
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BUOKINOHAM FaLAOK BoUQUXT. 
Xztrait de flear d'orange, 

from pomadOi of each, 
1 of Mch, 



" jasmin, 

" rose, 
Bxtract of orria, 
« ambergrii, 

Otto of neroli, . , 
luveader, 
rose, . 



4i 



1 pint. 



i pint. 

^ drachm. 
J drachm, 
1 drachm. 



BouQuxT DB Cabolinb; also called Bouquxt dxs 

Dbuoxb. 



Bxtrait de rose, 

« Tiolette, 

" tuberose. 
Extract of orris, 

" ambergris, 

Otto of bergamot, ^ oa. 

Citron zeste, ^ os. 



I from pomade, of eadi, 
^ ofeaoh. 



1 pint 

i pint. 



Thx Court Nosbgat. 



Extrait de rose, 
" yiolette, 
** jasmin, 

Esprit de rose, triple, 

Extract of musk, 

ambeigris, 

Otto citron zeste, 

*( bergamot, 
" neroli, 



} 



of eaob, 



^ of each, 
I ofeacb. 



1 pint. 
1 pint. 

1 02. 
I OS. 

1 drachm. 



Eav bb Ohtpbx. 
This is an old-flMliioned French perfume, presumed 

to })e derived from the Ojperus esculentus by some, and 
by others to be so named after the Island of Cyprus; 
the article sold, however, is made thus: 
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of each, . . . ^ pint. 



Extract of musk, 1 pint. 

'< ambergrU, 1 
** vanilla, | 

" Tonquin bean, | . • . i pint. 
" orris, J 
Esprit de rose, triple, 2 pints. 

The mixture thus formed is one of the most lasting 
odors tiiat can be made. 

E>ftpB£ss Eugenie's Noseqay. 

Bxtraet of musk, 

" vanilla, 

** Tonquin bean, 

" neroli, 

** geranium, \ 

" rose, triple, >• of each, . . . ^ pint. 

« santal, i 

ESTERHAZY BoUQUET. 

Extrait de flour d'orange (ftom pomade), . , 1 pint. 

Esprit de rose, triple, 1 pint. 

Extract of vi ti v ort, l 
** vanilla, 

i( orris, ' of each, . . • Ipint 

** Tonquin, 

Esprit de neroli, ....... 1 pint. 

Sxtnot of ambergris, ^ pint. 

Otto of aantsl, ^ draohm. 

** doves, i drachm. 

Notwithstanding the complex mixture here given, 
it is the vitivert that gives this bouquet its peculiar 

character. Few perfumes have excited greater /i/rore 
while in fashion. 

Ess BOUQUXT. 

The reputation of this perfume has given rise to 
numerous imitations of the original article, more 

particularlj on the continent. In many of the shops 
in Germany and in France will be seen bottles la- 

19» 
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belled in close imitation to those sent out by Bayley 
k G0.9 Cockspnr Street, LondoD, who are, in trath. 



the original makers. 

Esprit de rose, triple, • . . • 1 pint. 

Extract of ambergriS| . . . . 2 oz. 

" orris, 8 oz. 

Otto of lemons, J oz. 

" bergamot, 1 oz. 



The name'< Ess'' bouquet, which appears to puzzle 
some folk, is but a mere contraction of essence" of 
bouq^uet. 

Eau de Cologne. 
(LapremUre qualiii.) 



Spirit (from gtta^) 60 over proof, . . 6 gallons. 

Otto of neroli, pifale, . . . . . 8 oz. 

" * ** bigcwadtf . . . , 1 oz. 

" rosemary, , . . . . 2 oz. 

'* orange zeste, 6 oz. 

citron zeste, 5 oz. 

bergamot, 2 oz. 



Mix with ag:5tation ; then allow it to stand for a few daya per- 
fectly quiet before bottling. 

Bau de Cologne 
{La deuxihne qualiie.) 



Spirit (from corn), 6 gallons. 

Otto of Petit-grain., ..... 2 oz. 

neroli, pStalCf ^ oz. 

" rosemary, 2 oz. 

** orange peel, \ 

** lemon, V of each, . . . 4 oz. 

" bergamot, i 



Altiiougb eau de Cologne was originally introduced 

to the public as a sort of " cure-all," a regular " elixir 
of life," it now takes its place, not as a pharmaceuti- 
cal product, but among perfumery. Of its remedial 
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qaalitieSy we can say nothing, such matter being 
irrelevant to the purpose of this book. Considered, 
however, as a perfame, in the public taste it ranks 

very high ; and although it is exceedingly volatile 
and evanescent, yet it has that excellent quality 
which is called refreshing." Whether this be due 
to the rosemary or to the spirit, we cannot say, bat 
think something may be attributed to both. One 
important thing relating to eau de Cologne must not, 
however, pass unnoticed, and that is, the quality of 
the spirit used in its manufacture. The utter impos* 
sibiiity of making brandy with English spirit in any 
way to resemble the real Cognac, is well known. It 
is equally imposdble to make eau de Cologne with 
English spirit, to resemble the original article. To 
speak of the "purity" of French spirit, or of the 
" impurity " of English spirit, is equally absurd. The 
£EU}t is, that spirit derived from grapes and spirit ob- 
tained from com have each so distinct and chaiao- 
teristic an aroma, that the one cannot be mistaken 
for the other. The odor of grape spirit is said to be 
due to the (Bnanthic ether which it contains. The 
English spirit, on the other hand, owes its odor to 
fiisel oil. So poweriiil is the osnanthic ether in the 
French spirit, that notwithstanding the addition to it 
of such intensely odoriferous substances as the ottos 
of neroli, rosemary, and others, it still gives a charac- 
teristic perfume to the products made containing it, 
and hence the difficulty of preparing eau de Cologne 
with any spirit destitute of this substance. 

Although very fine eau de Cologne is often made 
by merely mixing the ingredients as indicated in the 
recipe as above, yet it is better, tirst, to mix all the 
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citrine ottos with spirit, and then to distil ^the mix- 
ture, afterwards adding to the distillate the rosemary 

and nerolies, such process being the one adopted by 
the most popular house at Cologne. 

A great many forms for the manufacture of eau de 
Cologne have heen puhlished, the authors of some of 
the recipes evidently having no knowledge, in a prac- 
tical sense, of what they were putting, by theory, on 
paper; other venturers, to show their lore, have 
searched out all the aromatics of Lindley's Botany, 
and would persuade us to use absinthe, hyssop, anise, 
juniper,maijoram, caraway, fennel, cnmin, cardamom, 
cinnamon, nutmeg, se rpolet, angelica, cloves, lavender, 
camphor, halm, peppermint, galanga, lemon thyme, 
Ac, &c., &c. 

All these, however, are but hum 1 Where it 

is a mere matter of profit, and the formula that we 
have given is too expensive to produce the article re- 
quired, it is hetter to dilute the said Cologne with a 
weak spirit, or with rose-water, and then filter it 
through paper with a little magnesia, rather than 
otherwise alter its form; because, although weak, the 
true aroma of the original article is retained. 

The recipe of the second quality of eau de Cologne 
is given, to show that a very decent article can be 
produced with English spirit. 

Flowers of Eanf. 

Extract of white rose (see Whits Kose), 1 pint, 

vanilla, . . . . . 1 os. 

Nxw-MOWM Hat. 
" Good hay— tweet bay batb no fellow/' 

says Shakspeare; true, the fragrance of hay is one of 
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the most grateful to oar Beoses, and it is natural that 
there should he a demand for a perfome of this odor. 

The odor of hay is due to the vernal grass it con- 
tains. When vernal grass is well grown, cut and 
dried, it evolves an odorous principle similar to that 
yielded hy the Gonrmarin or Tonquin Bean ; hence 
the employment of the latter in the following mix- 
ture, which gives general satisfaction. 



Extract of Tonquin bean, 

** geranium, . 

" orange flowers, 

" rose, " 
11 



«< 



triple, 
jessamine, . 



2 pints. 
1 pint. 
1 pint. 
1 pint. 
1 pint. 
1 pint. 



tt 

4< 
It 
II 
II 



• of eacb, . 



1 pint 



I pint. 



J pint. 
2 drachms. 



BoTAL Hunt Bouquet. 

Beprit de rose, triple, 

neroli, 
aeada, 

fleur d'orange, 
mtuc, 

orris, 

" Tonquin, . 

Otto of citron zeste, 

BouQUBT DB Floba; Otherwise, Bxtbact of Flowers. 
Eaprit de rose, \ 

" violette, 
Extract of bensoin, 
Otto of bergamot» 
'* dtron seste, 
" orange aeste, 

Thb Guards' Bouqubt. 

Seprit de rose, 

neroli, 

of each, 



from pomade, of each, . 1 pint. 



j- of each. 



II 



Extract of Tanilla, 
" orris, 

music, . 
Otto of cloves, . 



1}08. 

2 on. 

^ oz. 



2 pints, 
ipint 



\ pint. 
I drachm. 
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Fleur d'Italie; or, Italian iiosEGAY. 



Esprit de rose, from pomade, . • . . • 2 pints. 

" rose, triple, . . 1 pint 

* jasmin, \ from pomade, each, . 1 pint. 

** violette, J 

Extract of cassie, | pint. 

** musk, ) 

ambergris, | of eaoh Soa. 

JooKBT Club Bouqubt (English FortMda), 

Extract of orris root, 2 pints. 

Esprit de rose, triple, 1 pint. 

rose, de pommade, 1 pint. 

BxtraotdecasBie, 1 de pommade, of each, . i pint, 

tubemise, ) 

« ambergris, Ipint 

Otto of beigamot, ^oa. 

JocKBT Club Bouqubt (French Formvla)' 

Bsprit de rose, de pommade 1 pint. 

tabereuse, 1 pint 

cassie, ^ | pint 

" Jasmin, fpint 

Extract of civet 8 oa. 



Independently of the materials employed being 
different to the ori|^nal English recipe, it mast be 
remembered that all the French perfumes are made 

of brandy, t 6., grape spirit; whereas the English 
perfuiuea are made with corn spirit, which alone 
modiHes their odor. Though good for some mix- 
tares, yet for others the grape spirit is very objec- 
tionable, on accoant of the predominance of its own 
aroma. 

We have spoken of the difference in the odor he- 
tweeii the English and French spirit; the marked 
distinction of British and Parisian perfumes made ac- 
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cording to the same recipes is entirely dne to the 

different spirits employed. Owing to the strong 
"bouquet'* of the French spirit in comparison with 
ours, the continental perfumers claim a superiority in 
the quality of their perfamesy hut this aroma in trath 
is ohjectionahle in many instances. Now, although 
we candidly admit that some odors are hotter when 
prepared with grape spirit than with that from corn, 
yet there are others w^hich are undoubtedly the best 
when prepared with spirit derived from the latter 
scarce. Musk, amhergris, civet, -violet, tuherense, 
and jasmine, if we require to retain thdr true aroma 
when in solution in alcohol, must he made with the 
British spirit. 

All the citrine odors, verveine, vulnary waters, eau 
de Cologne, eau de Portugal, eau d'Arquebuzade, and 
lavender, can alone he hrought to perfection by using 
the French spirit in their manufacture. If extract of 
jasmine, or extract of violet, &c., be made with the 
French or brandy spirit, the true characteristic odor 
of the flower is lost to the olfactory nerve — so com- 
pletely does the (Bnanthic ether of the grape spirit 
hide the flowery aroma of the otto of violet in solu* 
tion with it This solves the paradox that English 
extract of violet and its compounds, "Excelsior," 
&c., is at all times in demand on the Continent, 
although the very lowers with which we make it 
are grown there. 

On the contrary, if an English perfumer attempts to 
make eau de Portugal, &c., to hear any comparison, 
as a fine odor, to that made by Lubin of Bond Street, 
London, without using grape spirit, his attempt will 
prove a failure. True, he makes eau de Portugal eveu 
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with English com spirit, but judges of the article — 
and thej alone can stamp its merit— discover instantly 
the same difference as the connolssenr finds out be- 
tween " Patent British" and foreign brandy. 

Perhaps it may not be out of place here to observe 
that what is sold in this country as British brandy is 
in truth grape spirit, that is, foreign brandy, very 
largely mixed with £nglish spirit 1 By this scheme, 
a real semblance to the foreign brandy flavor is main- 
tained ; the difference in duty upon English and 
foreign spirit enables the makers of the "capsuled" 
article to undersell those who vend the unsophisti- 
cated Cognac 

Some chemists, not being very deep in the 'Uricks 
of trade," have thought that some flavoring, or that 
CDuanthic ether, was used to impart to British spirit 
the Cognac aroma.- An article is even in the market 
called "Essence of Cognac,'' but which is nothing 
more than very badly made butyric ether. 
* On the Continent a great deal of spirit is procured 
by the fermentation of the molasses from beet-root ; 
tins, of course, finds its way into the market, and is 
often mixed with the grape spirit; so, also, in Eng- 
land we have spirit from potatoes which is mixed in 
the com spirit These adulterations, if we may so 
term them, modify the relative odors of the primitive 
alcohols. 

A Japanese Perfume. 



Extract of rose, triple, 

" vitivert, 
" patchouly, 
<* cedar, 
santal, 

(( verveine, ^ pint. 



of each I . . ^ pint. 
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Exw G^ARDEN NosxaAT. 

Esprit de neroli (pitaU), . . • . 1 pint. 
** cassie, \ 
«« tubereuie, I from poin.de, of 

" Jannin, J ^» • • *P^*- 

gentninm, • . . • « • ^ pint. 

Stolen Kisses. 

*' The kissM of a thoasand flowers, 
Stolen from them while thej ileep."-— &. BBOir«H. 

Xxtnotof jonquU, \ of 6«>^^ . . 1 quart. 

" orris, / ' ^ 

Sxtract pf Tonquin, ^ 

«* rose, triple, > of each, . .1 pint. 

«« acacia, 

« ambergris, 9 

Otto of oitronelln, 1 diaohin. 

" verbena, | drachm. 

Sau DIS HILLSVLXUB8. 

£Bprit do roM, triple, 1 pint* 

« rofledepommade, 

« tubereme, 

«* Jasmin, 1 ^'*^™ pomade, of 

" fleur d'orange, I • • ipint. 

•* cassie, 
** violette, 
Extract of cedar, ...... ^ pint. 

*« vanilla, 

*( ambergris, >■ of each, . . 2 oz. 
«* mnak, i 
Otto of almonds, ^ 

« neroli, [ of each, . . 10 drops. 

" doves, J 

** bergamot, , . . . • • 1 os. 

These ingredients are to remain together for at 

lea«t a fortnight, then filtered prior to sale.' 

20 
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• MiLLEPLEURS ET LaVSNDIB. 

Essence of lavender (MUeham or HUehm), • . i pint. 
£au det xnillefleun , . . . • . • .1 pint. 

DeLCROIX'S MlLL£fL£U& LaVENDSE. 

Spirits from grape, 1 pint. 

French otto of lavender, • . , • • 1 oz. . 
Extract of ambergris 2 os. 

The original ^Mavender anx millefleiiTB'' is that of 

Delcroix; its peculiar odor is due to the French otto 
of lavender, which, although some folks like it, is 
very inferior to the English otto of lavender; hence 
the formula iirst given is &r snperior to that hy the 
inventor, and has almost superseded the original 
preparations* 

There are several other compounds or bouquets, of 
which lavender is the leading ingredient, and from 
which they take their name, such as lavender and 
ambergris, lavender and musk, lavender and mar^ 
cbale, Ac., all of which are composed of fine spiritnoos 
eddences of lavender, with about 15 per cent, of any 
of the other ingredients. 

Bouquet du Mar^chals. 



Esprit do rose, triple, 
J£xtrait de fleur d 'orange, 

•* vitivert, 

•* vanilla, 

** orris, 

*« Tonquin, 
Efprit de neroli, 
Bztnet of mmk, 

*< ambergrii, 



j- of eaoli, . • 1 pint. 



of each, . . ^ pint. 



j- of each, . . ^ pint. 



Otto of oW. \ of each, . . i drachm. 
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EaU DE AtOUSSELINE. 

Booqaet de mar^hale, 1 pint. 

Bxtraii de cawio, 

' fh>m pomadei of 

etch, . . I pint. 



** jasmin, 



" tubereuse, 
" Toae, 

Otto of Mntel, Sdradimf. 

Bouquet dx Momtpeluxb. 

Bztndt de tubereuse, 1 pint. 

" rose de pommede, .... 1 pint, 
rose, triple, 1 pint. 

Extract of musk, I of ewh, . . J,^t 

" ambergris, J 

Otto of cloves, 1} drachm. 

** bergamot, ^ oz. 

A centuiy ago Montpellier was the principal seat 
of the manu&otare of perfamery, and the name of 
the aboTe scent is handed down from a recipe of still 

later date. "We find Evelyn reminding his kinsman, 
when about to make the grand tour^ that — 

Montpellier wm front to be the place of rare opportunitieB for 
learning the many excellent receipts to make perftimes, sweet pow- 
ders, pomade, antidotes, and divers such curiosities, which I know 
(he adds) you will not omit; for though they are indeed but trifles 
in comparison with more solid things, yet if ever you should affect 
to live a retired life hereafter, you will take more pleasure in these 
recreations than you can now imagine. 

Donbtless the philosophical master of Sayes Court 
had himself made trial of the recreation. 

Capeios ds la Mode. 
Bxtrait de jasmin, 

" tubereuse, 

" cassie, 

** fleur d'orange, 
Otto of almonds, 10 drops. 

(* nutmegs, 10 drops. 

Bxtract of dvet i pint. 



- of each, . | pinL 



% 
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May Flowers. 

Bxtract of rose (de pommade), 

" jasmine, v i • * 

" fleur d orange, ' 

** cassio, 

*< TaniUa, 1 pint. 

Ottoofalmoiidt, Idnehos. 

Ijeap-Yxab Boitqust. 

"In leap-year they have powor to choose ; 
Te men no ebartor to nflua.**— Ol» Saw*. 

Sxtrait de tubereuae, > _ . _ , . 

V of ewm, • Ipint. 
** jasmin, 3 

** rose, triple, 

** eantal, - , * a j. 

„ „. \ ©fetch, • fpink 

•* vitivert, 

** patehouly, 

« Twlmia, . . . . • Ipint. 

International Bouquet of all Nations. 

HallOM vhenin the 
Otton an pfodoovd* 

TuBXiT, . . Esprit de ro«e, triple, . • i pint. 

Ajsioa, • . Extract of Jaamine, . . | pint. 

England, . . lavender, • . • ^ pint. 

Francs, . • tubereuae, • • ^ pint. 

South Amxbioa, vanilla, . . . Ipint. 

TiMOB, . • '* santal, • . . ^ pint. 

Italy, . • " violet, . • ,1 pint. 

HiNDoosTAjr, . " patchouly, . . \ pint. 

Ceylon, . . Otto of citronella, . . .1 drachm. 

Sardinia, . . ** lemons, . . . ^ oz* 

ToNQUiK, . . Extract of moak, • . • 4 pint. 

IsLi OF Wight Bouquet. 

Extract of orria, «^ pint. 

" vitivert, •••••..^ pint. 

" santal, 1 pint. 

" rose, ^ pint. 
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Bouquet du Boi. 



Extract of jasmine, 
II 

It 

II 

II 

II 

II 



from pomadA, of each, 1 pint. 



violet, 
rose, 
Tanilla, 
▼itivert, 
musk, 
ambergris, 

Otfeoof bergamoi, 1 drachm. 

** elovee, loi. 



^ of eadi, • 
j> of each, • 



ipint. 

1 OS. 



Bouquet de la Eeine d'Anoleter&e. 

Esprit de rose, i . , - . - . 

Bxtnutdeviolette, } ft«mp<>m»a.,of«eh, Ifint. 

** tubereuse, ^ pint. 

fleiir d'orange, 4 P^°^ 

Otto of iMigamot, • ^ ox. 



EONDELETIA. 

The perfhine bearing the above name is nndoabt- 
edly one of the most gratifying to the smelling nerve 

that has ever been made. Its inventors, Messrs. 
Hannay and Dietrichsen, have probably taken the 
name of this odor from the Bondeleiia, the Chyn-len of 
the Chinese; or from the JEL odoraJla of the West 
Indies, which has a sweet odor. We have before ob- 
served that there is a similarity of effect upon the ol- 
factory nerve produced by certain odors, although 
derived from totally different sources ; that, for in- 
stance, otto of almonds may be mixed with extract of 
violet in snch proportion that, although the odor is 
increased, yet the character pecnliar to the violet is 
not destroyed. Again : there are certain odors which, 
on being mixed in due proportion, produce a new 
aroma, perfectly distinct and peculiar to itself. This 

20* 
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effect is exemplified by oomparison with the influenoe 
of certain colon, when mixed, upon the nerve of 
▼ision : each, for instance, as when yellow and bine 

are mixed, the result we call green ; or when blue 
and red are united, the compound color is known as 
puce or violet. 

Kow when the odor of lavender and odor of cloves 
are mixed, they produce a new fragrance, i Bon- 
deletia ! It is such combinations that constitute in 
reality " a new perfume," which, though often adver- 
tised, is very rarely attained. Jasmine and patchouly 
produce a novel aroma, and many others in like 
manner; proportion and relative strength, when so 
mixed, must of course be studied, and the substances 
used accordingly. If the same quantity of any given 
otto be dissolved in a like proportion of spirit, and 
the solution be mixed in equal proportions, the 
strongest odor is instantly indicated by covering or 
hiding the presence of the other. In this way we 
discover that patchouly, vitivert, lavender, and ver- 
bena are the most potent of the vegetable odors, and 
that violet, tubereuse, and jasmine, are the most deli- 
cate. 

Many persons will at first consider that we are 
asking too much, when we express a desire to have 
the same deference paid to thcdolfiustory nerve as to 
the other nerves that influence our physical pleasures 
and pains. By tutoring the olfactory nerve, it is ca- 
pable of perceiving matter in the atmosphere of the 
most subtle nature : not only that which is pleasant, 
but also such as are unhealthfuL If an unpleasant 
odor is a warning to seek a purer atmosphere, surely 
it is worth while to cultivate that power which enables 
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118 to act op to that warning for the general benefit 
to health. 

If we do not do so, eome future Macanlay will say 

of us as David said of the idols, " Koses liav^ they, 
but they smell not." Shakspeare tells us 

A good nose is requisite." ( Winter's TaUf iy, 8.) 

Again, he observes, 
" Their very noses had been counsellors." {Henry VIU^ 1.) 

To return, however, to Rondeletia, it will be seen 
by the annexed formula, that, besides the main in- 
gredients to which it owes its peculiar character — 

that is, cloves and lavender — it contains musk, vanilla, 
&c. These substances are used, in these as in nearly 
all other bouquets, for the sole purpose of fixing the 
more volatile odors to the handkerchief 

Essence of £ond£L£tia. 

Spirit (60 over proof); 
Otto of Uyender, 
" cloves, . 
" rosea, 
" bergamot, 
Extract of musk, 

*' vanilla, V of • . \ pint. 

« ambergris, j 

The mixture must be made at least a month before 
it is iit for sale. Very excellent Bondelelia may also 
be made by adding } drachm otto of cloves to a pint 
of lavender millefleur. 



1 gallon. 

2 OS. 

1 oz. 

8 drachms. 
1 oa. 
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Piesse's Posy. 

Extract of rose (from pomade), • • • .1 pint. 
Esprit de rose triple, ^ pint. 

Extract of jasmine, 1 fro„ pomnde, of ewh, J pint 

** violet, J 

Extract of verbena, 1^^^^ , . ^ ^^ 

•* cassie, f 
Otto of lemon., . . . joz. 

■ •* bergamot, i 

*^"*""JL^ I of each. . . .10.. 

SUAYX. 

Extract of tubereuse, 

« jasmine, 1 pomade, of each, 1 pint. 



1086, 

•* Twiillft, 60S. 

mnak, ) ^ 

•mbefgriB, /^feach, . . . 2o«. 

Otto of bergamot, \oz. 

" doTes, Idraohm. 

Sranro Flowbbs. 

^''vidat, } Po°»*<^«i of each, 1 pint 

** roM, triple, 22} OS. 

** cassie, 2|o8. 

Otto of bergamot, ...... 2dnieliiDS. 

Sztraot of ambergris, 1 os. 

The just reputation of this perfume places it in the 
first rank of the very best mixtures that have ever 
been made by any manuflEustaring perfdmer. Its odor 
is truly flowery, but peculiar to it8el£ Being unlike 
any other aroma, it cannot well be imitated, chiefly 
because there is nothing that we are acquainted with 
that at all resembles the odor of the esprit de rose. 
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fl8 deriTed firom maoerating rose pomade id spirit, 
to wbtcli, and to the extract of violet, nicely coun- 
terpoised, 80 that neither odor predominates, the 
peculiar character of " Spring Flowers" is due; the 
little ambergris that is present gives permanence to 
the odor upon the handkerchief, although, from the 
veiy nature of the ingredients, it may be said to be 
a fleeting odor. "Spring Flowers" is an English- 
man's invention, hut there is scarcely a perfumer in 
Europe that does not attempt an imitation. 

TiTLIP KOSIQAT. 

Nearly all the tulip trihe, although heautiful to the 
eye, are inodorous. The variety called the Due van 
Thol, however, yields an exquisite perfume, but is 
not used by tiie manufacturer for the purpose of 
extracting its odor. He, however, borrows its poeti- 
cal name, and makes an excellent imitation thus: 

Extract of tubcrcuse, \ 

« violet, j- from pomade, of each, 1 pint. 
•* jasmin, J 

«« rose, .• J pint. 

« orris, 8 02. 

Otto of almondi, 8 drops. 

YlOLETTE nSS BOIS. 

Under the head Violet, we have already explained 
Ihe method of preparing the extract or essence of 
that modest flower. The Parisian perfhmers sell a 

mixture of violet, which is very beautiful, under the 
title of the Violotte dea Bois, or the Wood Violet, 



which is made thus : 

Xztnot of yiolet, ll^t 

« orria, . . . . . .80s. 

*( oMsie, 80s. 

" rose (from pomade), . . 8 oz. 

Otto of almonda, 8 dropa. 
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This miztnre, in a general way, g^veB more satia- 
fiBtction to the castomer than the pure violet 

BlVLK YOLUNTBBBS' GABLAND. 

Alcohol, 1 pint 

otto of neroli, 



of eacb| . . | os. 



« roM, 

» bergamot, 

" cloves, 8drop«. 

Xztract of orris 1 pint. 



jasmine, I of e«h, . . ipint 

cRssie, J 

ambergns, i 



Yacht Club Bouquet. 

Extract of santal, 1 pint. 

" neroli, 1 pint. 

«« jasmine, I of each, . . J pint. 

« rose, triple, / 

** Tanilla, ^ pint. 

Flowmof beaaoin, . |ob. 



of each, . • 1 pint. 



WsBT End Bouqbbt. 

Sztraoi of eassie, 

*< Tiolet, 

** taberoae, 

** Jasmine, 

Xiprit de me, triple, 8 pints. 

XslMctormotk, . . Jptot. 

" ambergria, J 
Otto of bergamot, los. 

We have now completed the branch of the art of 
perfumery which relates to the handkerchief per^ 
famesy or wet perfameiy. Although we have rather 

too much encroached upon the space of this work, 
in giving the composition of so many bouquets, yet 
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there are many left unnoticed which are popular. 

Those that are given are noticed more particularly 
for the peculiar character of their odor, and are se- 
lected from more than a thousand recipes that have 
heen practically tried. 

Those readers who require to know anything ahout 
the simple extracts of flowers, are re^rred to them 
under their respective alphabetical titles. 

Fountain Ring. 

As a means of carrying scent about the person, the 
Fountain Finobb-Rino has recently become &mous. 

The delight of all who have seen this little conceit 
is most gratifying to its inventor. It is at once 
useful and ornamental. By the least pressure, the 
wearer of the ring can cause a jet of perfume to 
arise from it at any time desired — ^thus every one 
can carry with him to a ball, concert, or sick-cham- 
ber, enough scent, so refreshing! for the time being. 

The practical application of this invention causes a 
good deal of merriment and laughter. A gentleman 
who abhors perfume, unless it be snuff, squeenng^' 
a lady's hand, will receive a shower of the eternal 
frangipani or kiss-me-quick, much to the delight of 
all present at being thus sweetly " found out.** 

The rings can be filled with perfume with the 
greatest ease — thus : Press the ball at the back of 
the ring nearly flat, pour scent into a cup and dip 
the ring into it; the elasticity of the ball will then 
draw the perfhme into the interior till fhlL 
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SECTIOif IX 

Earth smiles in all her rich attire, 
Here fragnmt plants their odors shed.*' 

Thb previous articles have exclusively treated of 
Wet Perfames; the preaent matter relates to Dry 
Perfoines,— eaehet powders, tablets, pastilles, fbmi- 
gation by the aid of heat, of volatile odorous resins, 
&c., &c. The perfumes used by the ancients were, 
undoubtedly, nothing more than the odoriferous 
gums which naturally exude from various trees and 
shrubs indigenous to the Eastern hemisi^re : that 
they were very extensively used and much valued, 
we have only to read the Scriptures for proofs: 

** Who is this that cometh perfumed with 

myrrh and frankincense, with all the powders of 
the merchant?" (Song of Solomon 3:6.) Abstain- 
ing from the use of perfume in Eastern countries 
is considered as a sign of humiliation. ^'And it 
shall come to pass that instead of sweet smell Uiere 
shall be stink." (Isaiah 8 : 20, 24.) And they came 
and brought tablets." (Exod. 35 : 22.) The word ta- 
blets in this passage means perfume-boxes, curi- 
ously inlaid, made of metal, wood, and ivory. Some 
of these boxes may have been made iu the shape of 
buildings, which would explain the word palaces in 
Psalm 46 : 8 : *^ All thy garments smell of myrrh, 
and aloes, and cassia, out of the ivory palaces, where- 
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by they have made thee glad." From what 18 said 
in Matt. 2 : 11, it would appear that perfumes were 
considered among the most valuable gifts that man 
could hestow : And when they [the wise men] had 
opened their treaaores, they presented nnto him 
[Christ] gifts; gold, and frankincense, and myrrh.'' 
As fkr as we are able to learn, all the perfhmes nsed 
by the Egyptians and Persians during the early 
period of the world were dry perfumes, consisting of 
spikenard {^ardosiach^s JcUamansi), myrrh, olibanum, 
and other gum-resins, nearly all of which are still in 
use by the manu&oturers of odors. Among the curi- 
osities shown at Alnwick Castle is a vase that was 
taken from an Egyptian catacomb. It is full of a 
mixture of gum-resins, &c., which evolve a pleasant 
odor to the present day, although probably 3000 
years old. We have no doubt that the original use 
of this vase and its contents was for perfuming apart- 
mentSy in the same way that pot-pourri is now used. 



The French and English perfumers concoct a great 
variety of these substances, which, being put into 
silk bags or ornamental envelopes, lind a ready sale, 
being both good to smell and economical as a means 
of imparting an agreeable odor to linen and clothes 
as they lie in drawers. The following formula shows 
their composition. Every material is either to be 
ground in a mill, or powdered in a mortar, and after- 
wards sifted. 



SaCHBT POWDISBS. 



Acacia Sachet. 



GaAsie flower h«adS] 
Orrii powder, • 



lib. 
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This is a very nice sachet, and smells something 
like tea. 

The materials employed in the manufacture of 
sachet powders are those only which retain an odor 
or are fragrant in their dried state, which include 




Drying Hotue. 



nearly all that are termed herbs in domestic econ- 
omy, snch as lemon thyme, mint, &c., and some few 
leaves of plants, such as those of the orange tree, 
citron tree, &c. Very few blossoms, however, ex- 
cept lavender, rose, and cassie, have any fragrance 
when dried. The jasmine, tubereuse, violet, and 
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mignonette, retain none of their primitive smell 
when thus treated, indicating clearly that the odors 
of these plants are generated only during their life 
and are not stored up in their petalS| as is the case 
with the others named. 

The engraving on the preceding page shows the 
warm air cupboards, where herbs are dried for this 
purpose. 

From the rafters of the roof of the drying-house are 
suspended in hunches aU the herbs that the grower 
cultivates. To accelerate the desiccation of rose 
leaves, and other petals, the drying-house is fitted 
up with large cupboards, which are slightly warmed 
with a convolving flue from a fire below. 

The flower buds are placed upon trays made of 
canvas, stretched upon a frame, each being not less 
than twelve feet long by four feet wide. When 
charged, they are placed on shelves in the worm cup- 
boards till drj. 



Saohxt au Chtfbx. 



GffOQBd roee-wood, 
Gronxid oedar-wood, 
Ground santal-wood, 
Otto of roie-wood, . 



1 lb. 
lib. 
lib. 



Sdraebmft. 



liiz and lift 



; itls then flt for lale. 



Fbanoipani Sachxt, 



Orris-root powder, . 
Vitiyert powder, . 
Santal-wood powder, 
Otto of neroU, 




I lb. 
ilb. 



3 lbs. 



** aantal, 
Hof k podi, groundi 
<* dTet,.. 



1 OB. 
I OS. 
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The name of this sachet has been handed down to 
as as being derived from a Boman of the noble fionily 
of Frangipani. Mutio FraDgipan! was an alehemist, 

evidently of some repute, as we have another article 
called rosolis, or ros-solis, sun-dew, an aromatic spir- 
ituous liquor, used as a stomachic, of which he is said 
to have been the inventor, composed of wine in which 
is steeped coriander, fennel, anise, and mask. 

Hbliotbofe Saohbt. 



Powdered orris, ' 2 lbs. 

Rose leaves, ground, . . . . , 1 lb. 

Tonquin beans, ground) . • • . § lb. 

Vanilla beanSi \\\). 

Grain musk, \ or.. 

Otto of almonds, ...... 5 dropg. 



When well mixed by sifting in a coarse sieve, it is fit for sale. 

It is one of the best sachets made, and is so per- 
fectly au naturel in its odor to the flower from which 
it derives its name, that no person unacquainted with 
its composition would, for an instant, believe it to be 
any other than the real thing." 



XiAVENDBB SAOHST. 

Lavender flowers, ground, • • • , 1 lb. 

Gum benzoin, in powder, • . • . ^ lb. 

Otto of lavender, ^ oz. 

MAaj^cHALB Saohst. 

Powder of santal-wood, ) lb. 

orris root, fib. 

Boio leavM, ground, i lb. 

Cloves, ground, • • • . • • ^ lb. 

Cassia bark, . . . . • • • ^ lb. 

Grain moflk, i drachm. 
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MovBBwm Saohit. 

Vitivert, in powder, 1 lb. 

SanUl-wood, 1^ ^ 

Orrli, / ' 

Blaok-enmnt leavflB (eoMe), . • • f lb. 

Bensoiiiy in powder, | lb. 

Otto of thyme, 5 drops. 

TOMi, IdrMbm. 

MiLLEFLSUR SaOBIS. 

Lavender flowers, ground, 

2"""; ewsh, . .lib. 

Bom leeree, ' 

Benaoin, 

Tonquin, \ 

YmillA, loMsh, . . |lb. 

Santd, J 

Uiitk ai^d dyet, each, 2 dntduns. 

OloTee, gromid, i lb. 

Cinnanxm, 1^ 

AUapioe, i 

POBTVOAL SAOHBTi 

Dried omge peel, • • . 1 lb. 

" lemon pedt I lb. 

'* orrierpot, lib. 

Otto of orange peel, 1 oz. 

" neioli, • i drachm. 

lemon graas, Idraohm. 

Patohovlt Saohbt. 

Fatehouly herb, ground, • . . • 1 lb. 
Otto of patehooly, 1 drachm. 

Patchonly herb is often sold in its natural state, as 

imported, tied up in bundles of half a pound each. 

21* 
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POT-POUBIIT. 



This is a mixture of dried flowers and spices noi 



ground. 



Dried lavender, 1 lb, 

Whole rose leaves, . . . . . . . 1 lb. 

Ortubed orria (cosne), | lb. 

Brotran eloT«i, ^ 




<• allapiee, 




We need scarcely observe, that the salt is oulj used 
to increase the bulk and weight of the product, in 
order to sell it cheap. 



This is a similar preparation to Pot-Pourri. No 

regular form can be given for it, as it is generally 
made, or " knocked up," with the refuse and spent 
materials derived from other processes in the manu- 
fisicture of perfumery ; such as the spent vanilla after 
the manu&cture of tincture or extract of vanilla, or 
of the grain musk from the extract of musk, orris 
from the tincture, Tonquin beans after tincturation, 
Ac, &c., mixed up with rose-leaves, lavender, or any 
odoriferous herbs. 



Santal-Wood Sachet. 

Thi^ i4 a good and economical sachet, and simply 
oonrists of the ground wood. Santal-wood is to be 



Olla-Podbida. 



Boss Sachet. 



Rose heels or leaves, 
Santal-wood, ground, 
Otto of roses, . 




1 lb, 
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purchased from eome of the wholesale diysaltera; the 
di^g-gi^od^ni are fhe people to redoce it to powder; 
any attempt to do so at home will be found unavail- 
ing, on account of its toughness. 



Saohit (without a name). 



each, . 



I lb. 



Dried thyme, 
«« leDum-thyme, 
« mint, 
. maijorain, 

** laTender, • ' |lh. 

«< roseheeU,' lib. 

Ground doTee, 2 oz. 

CalainiiB powder, lib. 

ICiuk, in grain, 1 drachm. 



Verveine Sachet. 



Lemon-peel, dried and ground, 

liemon-thyme, . , , 
Otto of lemon-grass, . • 

«* " peel,. 

^ berganiot, . 



lib. 
lib. 

1 drachm. 

I oz. 

1 OS. 



TlTlVBRT SaOHST. 

The fibrous roots of the Analherum muricatum^ being 
ground, constitute the sachet bearing the name as 
above, derived from the Tamool name, vUUe vayer, 
and called by the Parisians velxoer. Its odor resembles 
myrrh. Yitiyert is more often sold tied up in bunches, 
as imported from India, than ground, and is used for 
the prevention of moth rather than as a perfume. 
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VioLBT Sachet. 



Black-currant leaves, 
Cassie flower heads, 
Rose heels or leaves. 
Orris root powder, . 
Otto of almonds, 



^ drachm. 
1 drachm. 



1 lb. 
1 lb. 

1 lb. 

2 lbs. 



Grain musk, 



Oum benzoin, in powder, . . . J lb. 

Well mix the ingredients by sifting ; keep them together for a 
week in a glass or porcelain jar before offering for sale. 

There are many other sachets manufactured be- 
sides those already given ; but for actual trade pur- 
poses, there is no advantage in keeping a greater 
▼ariely than those named. There are, however, 
many other sabstances used in a similar way; the 
most popular is the 



Pean d'Espagne, or Spanish skiny is highly per- 
fhmed leather, prepared thus : Good sound pieces of 

wash-leather are to be steeped in a mixture of ottos, 
in which are dissolved some odoriferous gum-resins : 
otto of neroli, otto of rose, santal, of each half an 
ounce; otto of lavender, verbena, bergamot, of each 
a quarter of an ounce; otto of cloves and cinnamou, 
of each two drachms; with any others thought fit 
In half a pint of spirit, dissolve about four ounces of 
gum benzoin, and add it to the mixed ottos: now 
place the skin to steep in the mixture for a day or 
so, then remove it, and squeeze out the superfluous 
scent; finally, let the skin dry by exposure to the 
air. A paste is now to be made by rubbing in a 
mortar one drachm of civet with one drachm of 



Pbau d'Espaone. 
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gnun musk, and enough Bolntion of gum acacia or 

gam tragacantha to give it a spreading consistence ; 
a little of any of the ottos that may be left from the 
steep, stirred in with the civet, &c., greatly assists in 
making the whole of an equal body; the skin, being 
cut up into pieces of about four inches square, is 
then to be spread over, plaster fiishion, with the last- 
named compost: two pieces being put together, hav- 
ing the civet plaster inside them, are then to be placed 
between sheets of paper, weighted or pressed, and 
lefb to dry thus for a week ; finally, each double s&dn, 
now called pean d^Bspagne, is to be enveloped in 
some pretty silk or si^n, and finished off to the 
taste of the vendor. 

Skin or leather thus prepared evolves a pleasant 
odor for years, and hence they are frequently called 
^< the inexhaustible sachet." Being fiat, they are 
much used for perfuming writing-paper* 

The lasting odor of Russia leather is fhmiliar to 
all and pleasing to many; its perfume is due to the 
aromatic sanders wood, with which it is tanned, and 
to the empyreumatic oil of the bark of the birch tree, 
with which it is curried. The odor of Russia leather 
is, however, not reekerehi enough to be considered as 
a perfume ; but, nevertheless, leather can he impreg- 
nated, by steeping in the various ottos, with any 
sweet scent, and which it retains to a remarkable 
degree, especially with otto of santal or lemon grass 
( Verbena), In this manner the odor of the peau d'£s- 
pagne can be greatly varied, and gives much satisfac- 
tion, on account of the permanence of its perfume. 

Another way of making a good flat sachet, is to 
make a mixture of civet and musk, thinned down by 
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rabbing in a mortar with liquid gam, spreading this 
compound on card-board ; when dry, the card may 

be plaited over with colored ribbons. 

Pbbfumed Lbttbb Papbb. 

K a piece of pcau d^Espagne be placed in contact 
with paper, the latter absorbs sufficient odor to be 
considered as perfumed/' It is obvioos that paper 
for writing upon must not be touched with any of 
the odorous tinctures or ottos, on account of any 
such matters iuterfering with the fluidity of the ink 
and action of the pen in writing upon it; therefore, 
by the process of infection, as it were, alone can 
writing-paper be perfumed to advantage. 

Besides the sachets mentioned, there are many 
other substances applied as dry perfumery, such as 
scented wadding, used for quilting into all sorts of 
articles adapted for use in a lady's boudoir. Pin- 
cushions, jewel-cases, and the like, are lined with 
it. Cotton^ so perfumedi is simply steeped in some 
strong essence, of musk, ftc. 

Pbbfvmbd Book-mabks. 

We have seen that leather can be impregnated 

with odoriferous substances, in the manufacture of 
peau d'Espagne; just so is card-board treated prior 
to being made up into book-marks. In Enishing 
them for sale, taste alone dictates their design ; some 
are ornamented with beads, others with embroidery. 

SoBNTnro Gbms. 

Curiosity is excited to know how these gems are 
capable of yielding fragrance like a natural flower, 
and j^om what country they come. 
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A8 thej are moved about in the petite botie which 
contains them, we see the beauty of the kaleido- 
scope, and smell the most delightful odor. The 
truth isy that under the silver paper upon which the 
gems rest there is card punched to the size of the 
box; on each card is brushed a mixture of musk, 
civet, and otto of rose, rubbed together with a little 
mucilage of tragacauth. 

Cassolbttes and P&xntaniers. 

Cassolettes and printaniers are little ivory boxes, 
of yarions designs, perforated in order to allow the 

escape of the odors contained therein. The paste 
used for filling these " ivory palaces whereby we 
are made glad," is composed of equal parts of grain 
musk, ambergris, seeds of the vanilla pod, otto of 
roses, and orris powder, with enough gum acacia, 
or gum tragacantha, to work the whole together 
into a paste. These things are now principally 
used for perfuming the pocket or reticule, much in 
the same way that ornamental silver and gold vinai- 
grettes are used. 

SCBNTBD ShBLLS. 

Venetian Shell r, which are found in such abun- 
dance on the shores of the Adriatic Sea, the Greek 
and Maldive Islands, are cleansed with weak muria- 
tic acid; they then assume their pearly lustre. A 
mixture of ottos is made, say half a pound berga- 
mot, a quarter of a pound of santal-wood, and two 
ounces each lavender and rosewood ; in this mixture 
is rubbed one drachm of civet, and two drachms of 
musk. 
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shells are then steeped into the scent, which 
ascends into their convolving tube. When dry, these 
shells will serve for perfuming jewel-cases and work- 
boxes. 

Incense. 

There is no doubt whatever that the ongin of the 
use of pastils, or pastilles, as they are more often 
called, from the French, has been derived from the 

use of incense at the iiltars of the temples during the 
religious services: According to the custom of the 
priest's office, his lot [Zaeharias'] was to burn incense 
when he went into the temple of the Lord." (Luke 1 : 
9.) And thou shalt make an altar to bum incense 
upon. . . . And Aaron shall bum thereon sweet in- 
cense every morning, when he dresseth the lamps, 
and at even when he lighteth the lamps, he shall 
bam incense upon it" (Exodus 30 : 1, 7.) 

Thb Censeb. 

" On the walls of everj temple in Egypt, from 
MertSe to Memphis, the censer is depicted smoking 

before the presiding deity of tlie place ; on the walls 
of the tombs glow in bright colors the preparation of 
spices and perfumes." In the British Museum there 
is a vase (No. 2595) the body of which is intended to 
contain a lamp, the sides being perforated to admit 
the heat from tiie flame to act upon the projecting 
tubes, which are intended to contain ottos of flowers 
placed in the small vases at the end of the tubes; 
the heat volatilizes the ottos, and quickly perfumes 
an apartment. This vase or censer is from an Egyp- 
tian catacomb. 

The censer, as used in the holy places," is made 
either of brass, German silver, or the precious metals ; 
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its form is represented in the engraving given below, 

the upper part being perforated to allow the escape of 
the perfume.'*' In the outer vessel is placed an inner 




Ihe OeoMr. 



one of copper, which can be taken out and filled with 
ignited charcoal. When in use, the ignited carbon 
is placed in the censer, and is then covered with 
fhe incense ; the heat rapidly volatilizes it in vimhle 
fumes. The effect is assisted by the incense-bearer 
swinging the censer, attached to three long chains, 
in the air. The manner of swinging the censer 
varies slightly in the churches in Bome, in France, 



* The word " perfume " is derived from the Latin per fumuSf by 
■moke, becaose the flnt perfomee used were of the emoke kind. 

22 
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and in England, some holding it above the head. 
At La Madeleine, the method is always to give the 
censer a full swing at the greatest length of the 
chains with the right hand, and to catch it up short 
with the left hand. 

Several samples of 'Mncense prepared for altar 
service," as sent out by Mr. Martin of Liverpool, 
api)ear to be nothing more than gum olibanum of 
indifiierent quality, and not at all like the composi- 
tion as especially commanded bjr God^ the form of 
which is given in full in Exodas. 

The pastils of the moderns are really bnt a very 
slight Eiodification of the incense of the ancients. 
For many years they were called Osselets of Cyprus. 
In the old books on pharmacjr a certain mixture 
of the then known gnm-resins was called Suffitus, 
which being thrown upon hot ashes produced a 
vapor which was considered to be salutary in many 
diseases. 

It is under the same impression that pastils and 
fumigating ribbon arc now used, or at least to cover 
the mal odeur of the sick-chamber. 

There is not much variety in the formula of the 
pastils that are now in use ; we have first the 



Indian ob Tbllow Pastus. 

Santal-wood, in powder, .... 1 lb. 

Gum bensoin, 1^ lb. 

<« Tola ilb. 

Otto of lantal, \ 

" caasiA, V of eacby .... 8 drachmi. 

" cloves, i 

Nitrate of potass, 1 J oz. 

Mucilage of tragacautha, q» «. to make the whole into a stiff paste. 
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The benzoin, santal-wool, and Tola are to be pow- 
dered, and mixed by sifting them, adding the ottos. 
The nitre, being dissolved in the mucilage, is then 
added. After well beating in a mortar, the pastils 
are formed in shape with a pastil monld, and gradu- 
ally dried. . , 

The Chinese josticks are of a similar composition, 
but contain no Tola. Josticks are bamed as incense 
in the temples of Booddh in the Celestial Empire, 
and to such an extent as to greatly enhance the value 
of santal-wood. 



Sift the whole well together several times through a fine sieve. 



Inoinsi PowniES. 



Santal-wood powder, • 

Cascarilla bark powder, 

Benzoin •* 

Vitivert «« 

Nitrate of potass (saltpetre), 

Grain mnsk, . 



1 lb. 
J lb. 

1 lb. 

2 oz. 
2 oz. 



\ draelim. 



PiBFUMXEs' Pastils. 



Well-burned charcoal, . 
Benzoin, • • • 
Tola, \ 
Yaiiilla pods, V of each, 
Glores, i 



lib. 



fib, 



1 lb. 




2 drachms. 



Nitre, . 

Macilage tragaouitlw, 



l}os. 
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P»88b'b Pastils. 



Willow charcoal, . 
B«Didc add, 
Otto of thyme, <| 



601. 



ilb. 



Uvender, 
doyaa, 

santalf 



- of each, 



I* 



I drachm. 



Grain musk, 
Pore oivet, 



Idrachni. 
I drachm. 



Prior to mixing, diisolve | os. nitre in half a pint of distilled or 
ordinary roae-water; with thia eolation thorooghly wet the char- 
coal, and then allow it to dry in a warm plaee. 

When the thus nitrated charcoal is quite dry, pour over it the 
mixed ottos, and stir in the flowers of bensoin. When well mixed 

by sifting (the sieve is a better tool for mixing powders than the 
pestle and mortar), it is finally beaten up in a mortar with enough 
mucilage to bind the whole together, and the less that is used the 
better. 

A great variefy of fbrmtilffi have been pablished for 

the manufacture of pastils; uine-tenths of them con- 
tain some woods or bark, or aromatic seeds. ITow, 
when such substances are burned, the chemist knows 
that if the ligneous fibre contained in them under- 
goes combustion — ^the slow combustion — ^materials are 
produced which have for from a pleasant odor; in 
fact, the smell of burning wood predominates over 
the volatilized aromatic ingredients; it is for this 
reason alone that charcoal is used in lieu of other 
substances. The use of charcoal in a pastil is merely 
for burning, producing, during its combustion, the 
heat required to quickly volatilize the perfuming 
material with which it it surronnded. The product 
of the combustion of charcoal is inodorous, and there* 
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fore does not in any way interfere with the fragrance 

of the pastil. Such is, however, not the case with 
any ingredients that may be used that are not in 
themselves perfectly volatile by the aid of a small 
increment of heat. If combustion takes place, which 
is always the case with all the aromatic woods that 
are introduced into padtils, we have, besides the vola* 
tilized otto which the wood contains, all the com- 
pounds naturally produced by the slow burning of 
ligneous matter, spoiling the true odor of the other 
ingredients volatilized. 

There are, it is true, certain kinds of fumigation 
adopted occasionally where these products are the 
materials sought. By such fumigation, as when brown 
paper is allowed to smoulder — i. e., undergo slow com- 
bustion — in a room for the purpose of covering bad 
smells. By the quick combustion of tobacco— that is, 
combustion with flame-— there is no odor developed; 
but by slow combustion, according to the method 
adopted by those who indulge in "the weed," the 
familiar aroma of "the cloud," is generated, and did 
not exist ready formed in the tobacco. Now a well- 
made pastil should not develop any odor of its own, 
but simply volatilize that fragrant matter, whatever 
it be, used in its manu&cture. We think that the 
fourth formula given above carries out that object. 

It does not follow that the formulpe that are here 
given produce at all times the odor that is most ap- 
proved; it is evident that in pastils, as with other 
perfumes, a great deal depends upon taste. Many 
persons very much object to the aroma of benzoin, 
while they greatly admire the fumes of cascarilla. 

22* 
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Thb Pbrfumb Lamp. 

Shortly after the discovery of the peculiar property 
of spongy platinum remaining incandescent in the 
vapor of alcohol, the late Mr. L Deck, of Cambridge, 

made a very ingenious application of it for the purpose 
of perfuming apartments. An ordinary spirit-lamp is 
£]led with Hungary water, or other scented spirit, and 




Lamfk 



"trimmed" with a wick in the usual manner. Over 
the centre of the wick, and standing about the eighth 
of an inch above it, a small ball of spongy platinum 
is placed, maintained in its position by being fixed 
to a thin glass rod, which is Inserted into the wick. 

Thus arranged, the lamp is to be lighted and 
allowed to burn until the platinum becomes red-hot; 
the flame may then be blown out; nevertheless the 
platinum remains incandescent for an indefinite 
period. The proximity of a red-hot ball to a mate- 
rial of the volatile quality of scented spirit, diffused 
over a surfece of a cotton wick, as a matter of course 
causes its rapid evaporatiou, and, as a consequence, 
the diffusion of odor. 

Instead of the lamp being charged with Hungaiy 
water, we may use eau de Portugal, verveine, or any 
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other spirituous essence. Several perfumers make a 
particular mixture for this purposCi which is called 

Eau a BsintiSR. ^ 

Hungary water, or eau de Cologne, . . 1 pint. 

Tincture of benzoin, 2 oz. 

*• vanilla, 1 oz. 

Otto of tbyme, \ 

« mint, V of each, . • . • } drachm. 

M mttmegf, J 

Another form, called — 

£au pqub Brulbb. 

Beatified spirit, 1 ptat. 

Benzoic acid, . }oa. 

Otto of thyme, 1 ^ 1 drachm. 

" caraway, J 

«< bergamot, 2 ox. 

Persons who are in the habit of using the perfume 

lamps will, however, frequently observe that, what- 
ever difference there may be in the composition of 
the fluid introduced into the lamp, there is a degree 
of similarity in the odor of the vapor when the plati- 
num is in action. This arises from the fact, that so 
long as there is the vapor of alcohol, mixed with oxy- 
gen air, passing over red-hot platinum, certain definite 
products always result — namely, acetic acid, aldehyde, 
and acetai, which are formed more or less, — ^and im- 
part a peculiar and rather agreeable fragrance to the 
. vapor, but which overpowers any other odor that is 
present. 

FuMiGATiNa Papbb. 

There are two modes of preparing this article : 

1. Take sheets of light cartridge paper, and dip 
them into a solution of alum — say, alum, one ounce ; 
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water, one pint After they are thoronghlj moist- 
ened, let tbem be well dried ; upon one ride of this 

paper spread a mixture of equal parts of gum benzoin, 
olibanuni, and either balsams of Tolu or Peru, or the 
benzoin may be used alone. To spread the gum, ^c, 
it is necessary that they be melted in an earthenware 
yessel and poured thinly over tbe paper, finally 
smoothing the snrface with a hot spatula. When re- 
quired for use, slips of this paper are held over a 
candle or lamp, in order to evaporate the odorous 
matter, but not to ignite it The alum in the paper 
prevents it, to a certain extent, from burning. 

2. Sheets of good light paper are to be steeped in 
a solution of saltpetre, in tbe proportions of two ounces 
of the salt to one pint of water, to be afterwards thor- 
oughly dried. 

Any of the odoriferous gums, as myrrh, olibanum, 
benzoin, &c., are to be dissolved to saturation in rec- 
tified spirit, ancl with a brush spread upon both sides 
of the paper, or the paper may be dipped into the so- 
lution spread out in a broad flat dish, and then, being 
hung up, rapidly dries. 

Slips of this paper are to be rolled up as spills, to^ 
be ignited, and then to be blown out. * 

The nitre in the paper causes a continuance of slow 
combustion, diffusing during that time the agreeable 
perfume of the odoriferous gums. If two of these 
sheets of paper be pressed together before the sur£EUie 
is dry, they will join and become as one. When cut 
into slips, they form what are called Odoriferous 
Lighters, or Perfumed Spills. 
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Ribbon of Bruges. 



For Sweet Fumi^atum, 

Make two tiDotores in separate bottles, thus: 

1^0. 1 Bottle. 



Orris tinctnrOi 

Onm benzoin, 
Gum myrrh, 



\ pint 
lib. 
I OS. 



No, 2 Bottle. 
Alcohol, . pint. 



Let both stand one month. Now take 160 yards of undressed 
cotton tape, and steep it in a soUition of one ounce of saltpetre in a 
irfnt of hot rose-water ; then dfy It ; flnallji filter the two tinctures, 

and mix them ; then steep the ribbon into it ; when dry, coil it ap, 
and place it in the vase. Draw out an inch of the ribbon, light it, 

blow out the flame, and, as it smoulders, a fragrant vapor will rise 
into the air. When the ribbon has smouldered down to the bottom 
of the vase-cup it will no longer burn, consequently it spontaneously 
"goes out," which is both advantageous and economical under some 

circumstances. 

I was led to this contrivance from a knowledge of the construc- 
tion of the Davy Safety Lamp, which prevents tiro from paiising a 
small aperture, in consequence of the cooling effect of the surround- 
ing body. 



Pod musk, 
Otto rose, 



^ oz. 

1 drachm. 
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SECTION X. 

PERFUMED SOAP. 

The word Soap, or Hope, I'rom the Greek sapon, 
first occurs in the works of Pliny and Galen. Pliny 
informs hb that Boap was first discovered by the Gauls/ 
that it was composed of tallow and ashes, and that 
the German soap was ireckoned the best. . According 
to Sismondi, tlie French historian, a soap-maker was 
included in the retinue of Charlemagne. 

At Pompeii (overwhelmed by an eruption of Vesu- 
vius A. P. 79), a soap-boiler's shop with soap in it was 
discovered during some excavations made there not 
many years ago.* 

From these statements it is evident that the manu- 
facture of soap is of very ancient origin ; indeed, Jere- 
miah figuratively mentions it, — "For though thou 
wash thee with natron, and take thee much soap, yet 
thine iniquity is marked before me." (Jer. 2 : 22.) As 
does also Malachi: **He is like a refiner's fire, and - 
like fullers' soap." (Mai. 3 : 2.) 

Mr. "Wilson says that the earliest record of the soap 
trade in England is to be found in a pamphlet in the 
British Museum, printed in 1641, entitled "A Short 
Account of the Boap Business.'' It speaks more par- 
ticularly about the duty, which was then levied for 
the first time, and concerning certain patents which 

* Starke's Letters from Italy. 
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were granted to persons, chiefly Popish recusants, for 
some pretended new invention of white soap, "which 
in truth was not so." Sufficient is said here to prove 
that at that time soap-making was no inconsiderable 
art. 

Prior to the removal of the excise duty upon soap, 
in 1853, it was a commercial impossibility for a per- 
fumer to VMmi^QAiwre soap, because the law did not 
allow less than one ton of soap to be made at a time. 
This laW| which, with certain modifications^had been 
in force since the reign of Charles I, confined the 
actual manufacture of that article to the hands of a 
few capitalists. Such law, however, was but of little 
importance to the perfumer, as a soap-boiling plant 
and apparatus is not very compatible with a laborap 
toiy of flowers; yet, in some exceptional instances, 
these excise regalations interfered with him ; such, 
for instance, as that in making soft soap of lard and 
potash, known, when perfumed, as Creme (VAmande; 
or unscented, as a Saponaceous Cream, which has, in 
consequence of that law, been entirely thrown into 
the hands of our continental neighbors. 

It would be out of place here to enter into the 
details of soap-making, because perfumers do not 
manufacture that substance, but are merely "re- 
melters," to use a trade term. The dyer purchases 
his dyestufis from the diysalters already &bricated, 
and these are merely modified under his hands to the 
various purposes he requires: so with the perfumer; 
he purchases the various soaps in their raw state 
from the soap-makers, these he mixes by remelting, 
then scents and colors according to the article to be 
produced. 
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The primaiy Bospa are divided into hard and soft 
soape: the hard Boaps contain soda as the hase; those 

which are soft are prepared with potash. These are 
again divisible into varieties, according to the fatty 
matter employed in their manufacture, also according 
to the proportion of alkali. The most important of 
these to the perfumer is what is termed curd soap, 
as it forms the hasis of all the highly-scented soaps. 

Curd Soap is a nearly neutral soap, of pure soda 
and fine tallow. 

Oil Soap, as made in England, is an uncolored 
comhination of olive oil and soda, hard, close grain, 
and contains hut little water in combination. 

Castilb Soap, bb imported from Spain, is a similar 
comhination, but is colored by protosulphate of iron, 
the solution of the salt being added to the soap after 
it is manufactured; from the presence of alkali, de- 
composition of the salt takes place, and protoxide of 
iron is diffused through the soap of its well-known 
black color, giving the fkmiliar marbled appearance 
to it. When the soap is cut up into bars, and ex- 
posed to the air, the protoxide passes by absorption 
of oxygen into peroxide ; hence, a section of a bar of 
Castile soap shows the outer edge red-marbled while 
the interior is black-marbled. Some Castile soap is 
not artificially colored, but a similar appearance is 
produced by the use of a barilla or soda containing 
sulphuret of the alkaline base, and at other times 
from the presence of an iron salt. 

Mariks Soap is a cocoanut-oil soap, of soda, con- 
taining a great excess of alkali, and much water in 
combination. 
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Yellow Soap is a soda soap, of tallow, resin, and 
lard, &c., &c. 

Palm Soap is a soda soap of palm oil, retaining the 
peculiar odor and color of the oil uachanged. The 
odoriferous principle of palm oil resembling that 
fi'om orris-root, can be dissolved out of it by tinctura- 
tion with alcohol ; like ottos generally, it remains 
intact in the presence of an alkali ; hence, soap made 
of palm oil retains the odor of the oil. 

FiQ Soft Soap is a combination of oils, prindpallj 
olive oil of the commonest kind, with potash. 

Kaplbs Soft Soap is a fish oil (mixed with Lucca 
oil) and potash, colored brown for the London shavers, 
retaining, when pure, its unsophisticated "fishy'' 
odor. ^ 

The public require a soap that will not shrink and 
change shape after they purchase it. It must make 
a profhse lather during the act of washing. It must 
not leave the skin rough after using it. It must be 
either quite inodorous, or have a pleasant aroma. 
None of the above soaps possess all these qualities in 
union, and, therefore, to produce such an article is 
the object of the perfumer in his remelting process. 

The above soaps constitute the real body or base 
of all the fiftncy scented soaps as made by the per- 
fumers, which are mixed and remelted according to 
the following formula. 

Bbhblting Soap. 

The remelting process is exceedingly simple. The 
bar soap is first cut up into thin slabs, by pressing 
them against a wire fixed upon the working bench. 
This cutting wire (piano wire is the kind) is made 

2S 
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taut upon the bench by being attached to two Bcrews. 

These screws regulate the height of the wire from 
the bench, and hence the thickness of the slabs from 
the bars. The soap is cut up into thin slabs, because 
it would be next to impoeaible to melt a bar whole, 
on account of soap being one of the worst conductora 
* of heat 

The melting-pan is an iron vessel, of various sizes, 
capable of holding from 28 lbs. to 3 cwt., heated by 
a steam jacket, or by a water bath. The soap is put 
into the pan by degrees, or what is, in the vernacular, 
called rounds," — ^that is, the thin slabs are placed 
perpendicularly all round the side of the pan; a few 
ounces of water are at the same lime introduced, the 
steam of which assirits the melting. The pan being 
covered up, in about half an hour the soap will have 
<<run down." Another round is then introduced, 
and so continued every half-hour until the whole 

melting" is finished. The more water a soap con- 
tains, the easier it is melted; hence a round of marine 
soap, or of new yellow soap, will run down in half the 
time that it requires for old soap. 

When different soaps are being remelted to form 
one kind when finished, the various sorts are to be 
put into the pan in alternate rounds, but each round 
must consist only of one kmd, to insure uniformity 
of condition. As the soap melts, in order to mix it, 
and to break up lumps, &c., it is from time to time 

aiitched.'* The "crutch" is an instrument or tool 
for stirring up the soap ; its name is indicative of its 
form, a long handle with a short cross — an inverted 
X 'Curved to fit the curve of the pan. When the soap 
is all melted, it is then colored, if so required,4md 
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then the p^ifbme is added, the whole being thoronghlj 
incorporated with the crutch. 




Wnm» ud Slab Oauge. 



The soap is then tamed into the fi«me." The 
frame is a box made in sections, in order that it can 

be taken to pieces, so that the soap can be cut up 
when cold; the sections or "lifts" are frequently 
made of the width of the intended bar of soap. 

Two or three days after the soap has been in the 
frame, it is cool enough to cut into slabs of the size 




of the lifts or sections of the frame ; these slabs are 
set up edgeways to cool for a day or two more ; it is 
then barred by means of a wire. The lifts of the 
frame regulate the width of the bars; the gauge reg- 
ulates their breadth. The density of the soap being 
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pretlgr well known, the gauges are made so that the 
soajMsatter can cnt np the bars either into fonrs, 
nxes, or eights ; that is, either into squares of four, 
six, or eight to the pound weight Latterly, various 




mechanical arrangements have been introduced for 
soap-cutting, which, in very large establishments, 
such as those at Marseilles, in France, are great 
economizers of labor; bat in England the ^* wire" is 
still nsed. 

For making tablet shapes, the soap is first cnt 




Sosp Booop. 



into squares, and is then put into a mould, and 
finally under a pr e ss a moiMcation of an ordinaiy 
die or coin press. Balls are cut by hand, with the 
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aid of a little tool called a ^ scoop," made of brass or 

ivory, being, in feet, a ring-shaped knife. Balls are 
also made in the press with a mould of appropriate 
form. The grotesque form and fruit shape are also 




8mp PrMS. 



obtained by the press and appropriate moulds. The 
fruit-shaped soaps, after leaving the mould, are dipped 
iuto melted wax, and are then colored according to 
artificial frait-makers' rules. 




Monldf. 



The variegated" colored soaps are produced by 

adding the various colors, such as smalt and vermil- 
ion^ previously mixed with water, to the soap in a 

as* 
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melted state; these oolors are bat slightly cnitehed 
in, hence the streaky appearance or party-color of 

the Boap ; this kind is also termed marbled" soap. 

Almond Soap. 

This soap, by some persons "supposed" to be 
made of sweet almond oil," and by others to be a 
mystic combination of sweet and bitter almonds, is 
in reality constituted thus 



Finest curd soap, 
** oil M*pi 
« marine, 

Ottoof ftlmcNodi, 
*< oloTeii 



1 cwt. 
1411m. 
Ulbt. 
1} lb. 

ill). 

I lb. 



By the time that half the* curd soap is melted, the 
marine soap is to be added; when this is well cmtched, 
then add the oil soap, and finish with the remaining 

curd. When the whole is well melted, and just be- 
fore turning it into the frame, crutch in the mixed 
perfume. 

Some of the soap houses" endeavored to use 
Mirabane, or artificial essence of almonds, fi>r per- 
fuming soap, it being far cheaper than the true otto 

of almonds ; but the application has proved so un- 
satisfactory in practice, that it has been abandoned 
by Messrs. Gibbs, Pineau (of Paris), Gosnell, and 
others who used it. 

Camphor Soap. 

Curd soap, 38 Ibi. 

Otto of roMHiary, 1^ lb. 

Camphor, . . . . . . l|lb. 

Keduce the camphor to powder by rubbing it in a 
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mortar with the addition of an ounce or more of al- 
mond oil, then sift it When the soap is melted and 
ready to tarn out, add the camphor and rosemary, 

using the crutch for mixing. 

HONBT SoAf . 

Beit yellow soap, 1 cwL 

Fig soft soap, 14 11m. 

Otto of dtronelU, 1| lb. 

Whttx WiMDsoa Soap. 

Curd tump, 1 ewt. 

Marine loap, 21 lbs. 

Oil soap, 14 lbs. 

Otto of caraway, 1| lb» 

" "'y™"' |of«ch ijib. 

" rosemary, J 

Brown Windsor Soap.' 

Curd MMp, f cwt 

ICarineaoap, ^ewt. 

Yellow aoap, . . - |cwt. 

Oil soap, • . I ewt 

Brown coloring (caramel) I^t. 

Otto of caraway, 



" cloves, 
" thyme, 
cassia, 
** petit grain, 
•* Prench lavender, 



ofeaeh, . . 2os. 



Sand Soap. 

Curd soap, 7 lbs. 

Marine soap, 7 lbs. 

Sifted silver sand, 28 lbs. 

Otto of thyme, 

'* cassia, - . * 

' ■ Of eaoh, . . .Sob. 

" caraway, 

" French lavender. 
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Fullee's Earth Soap. 



Curd soap, 

Marine goap, 

Fuller's earth (baked), . 

Otto of French lavender, 



. lOJ lbs. 

. 8^ lbs. 

. 14 lbs. 

. 2 oz. 

. 1 oz. 



origanumi . 



The above forme are indicative of the method 
adopted for perfuming soaps wliile hot or melted. 

All the very highly scented soaps are, however, 
perfomed cold| in order to avoid the loss of scent, 
twenty per cent, of perfume being evaporated by the 
hot process. 

The variously named soaps, from the sublime Sul- 
tana" to the ridiculous "Turtle's Marrow," we can- 
not of course be expected to notice ; the reader may, 
however, rest assured that he has lost nothing by 
their omission. 

The receipts given produce only the finest quality 
of the article named. Where cheap soaps are re- 
quired, not much acumen is necessary to discern that 
by omitting the expensive perfumes, or lessening the 
quantity, the object desired is attained. Still lower 
qualities of scented soap are made by umng greater 
proportions of yellow soap, and employing a very 
common curd, omitting the oil soap altogether. 



In the previous remarks, the methods explained of 
scenting soap involved the necessity of melting it 
The high temperature of the soap under these circum- 
stances involves the obvious loss of a great deal of 
perfume by evaporation. With very highly scented 
soaps, and with perfume of an expensive character, 



SoiNTiNO Soaps Hot. 
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tbe I088 of oitOB is too great to be borne in a eommer- 
eial sense ; hence the adoption of the plan of 

SCXNTINO SOAPB C0£D. 

This method is exceeding convenient and economi- 
cal for scenting small batches, involving merely me- 
chanical labor, the tools required being simply an or- 
dinary carpenter's plane and a good marble mortar 
and lignum vitse pestle. 

The woodwork of the plane must be fashioned at 
each end so that, when placed over the mortar, it re- 
mains firm and not easily moved by the parallel pres- 
sure of the soap against its projecting blade. 

To commence operatiousi we take first 7 lbs., 14 
lbs., or 21 lbs. of the bars of the soap that it is in- 
tended to perfume. The plane is now laid upside 
down across the top of the mortar. 

Things being thus arranged, the whole of the soap 
is to be pushed across the plane until it is all reduced 
into fine shavings. Like the French Oharbonnier/' 
who does not saw the wood, but woods the saw, so it 
will be perceived that in this process we do not plane 
the soap, but that we soap the plane, the shavings of 
which fall lightly into the mortar as quickly as pro- 
duced. 

Soap, as generally receiyed from the maker, iis in 
proper condition for thus working ; bnt if it has been 

in stock any time it becomes too hard, and must have 
from one to three ounces of distilled water sprinkled 
in the shavings for every pound of soap employed, and 
must lie for at least twenty-four hours to be absorbed 
before the perfume is added. 
When it is determined what nze the cakes of soajp 
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are to be, wbat they are to sell for, and what it is in- 
tended they should cost, then the maker can meas- 
ure out his perfume. 




8«ft|llBf fh« PlUM. 



In general, soaps scented in this way retail from 
45. to 105. per pound, bearing about 100 per cent, 
profit, which is not too much considering their 
limited sale. The soap being in a proper condition 
with regard to moisture, &e., is now to have ^e per- 
fume well stirred into it. The pestle is then set to 
work for the process of incorporation. After a 
couple of hours of **warm exercise" the soap is 
generally expected to be free from streaks, and to 
be of one uniform consistence. 

For perfuming soap in large portions by the cold 
process, instead of using the pestie and mortar as an 
incorporator, it is more convenient and economical 
to employ a mill similar in construction to a cake 
chocolate-mill, or a flake cocoa-mill; any mechani- 
cal apparatus that answers for mixing paste and 
crushing lumps will serve pretty well for blending 
soap together. 

Before being put into the mill, the soap is to be 
reduced to shavings, and have the scent and color 
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stirred in ; after milling it, the flukes or ribands of 
soap are to be finally bound together by the pestle 
and mortar into one solid mass ; it is then weighed 
oat in quantities for the tahlets required, and 
moulded by the hand into egg-shaped masses; each 
piece being left in this condition, separately laid in 
rows on a sheet of white paper, dries sufficiently in a 
day or so to be fit for the press, which is the same as 
that previously mentioned. It is usual, before plac- 
ing the cakes of soap in the press, to dust them over 
with a little starch-powder, or else to very slightly 
oil the mould; either of these plans prevents the 
soap from adhering to the letters or embossed work 
of the mould — a condition essential for turning out 
a clean well-struck tablet. 

The body of all the fine soaps mentioned below 
should connst of the finest and whitest curd soap, or 
of a soap previously melted and colored to the re- 
quired shade, thus : 

Rose-colored Soap is curd soap stained with ver- 
milion ground in water, thoroughly incorporated 
when the soap is melted, and not very hot. 

Gbbbn Soap is a mixture of palm-oil soap and curd 
soapy to which is added powdered smalt ground with 
water. 

Blue Soap, curd soap colored with smalt. 
Brown Soap, curd soap with caramel, i, e., burnt 
sugar. 

Mauve Soap is colored with aniline. 
The intensify of color varies, of course, with the 
quantity of coloring. 
Some kinds of soap become colored or tinted to 

a sufficient extent by the mere addition of the ottos 
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used for scenting, such as " spermaceti soap," " lemon 
soap," &c., which becomes of a beautiful pale lemou 
color bj the mere miziDg of the perfume with the 
ourd soap. (See GoLOBSy Section XIX.) 

Otto ow Rosb Soap. 

(7b retail at lOs, per pound*) 

Ourd soap (previoiuly oolored pink), . . • 4| Ibf . 

Otto of rose, 1 oz. 

Spirituous extract of miuk, . .* . . . 2 oz. 

Otto of santal, ^ oz. 

" geranium, ^ oz. 

Hiz the perftunes, stir them in the loep thftTinga, ftnd beat to- 
gether. 

ToNQUiN Musk Soap. 

Pale brown-colored curd soapi «... 5 lbs. 

Grain musk, ^ oz. 

Otto of bergamot, 1 oz. 

Rub the musk with the bergamot, then add it to the loap, and 
beat up. Should be made aix montlia before sold. 

Obanqb-Flowbb Soap. 

Ourd aoApi 7 Iba. 

Ottoofneroli, 8|oi. 

Santal>wood Soap. 

Ourd soap, 7 lbs. 

Otto of santal, 7os. 

<* bergamot, 2oa. 

Spsbmaoxti Soap. 

Curd soap, 14 lbs. 

Otto of bergamot, 2^ lbs. 

** lemon, |lb. 
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CiTEON Soap. 

Curd soap, 6 lbs. 

Otto of citron zeste, • . , , • f lb. 

" verbena (lemon grass) J osf. 

" bergamot, • , . , . . , 4 oz. 



lemon, 2 oz. 



One of the best of &Qcy soaps that is made. 

Fbangipani Soap. 

Curd MMp (prarioualy oolored pink), . . . 71bt. 

Civet, I 

Ottoofneroliy |os. 

" santal, IJ o«. 

** rose, Job. 

" yitiYert, }ox. 

Bub the olTot with the Tarious ottos, mix, and beat in tbe usual 
mannerl 

Patohoult Soap. 

Curd soap, 4J lbs. 

Otto of patcbouly, • . . . . . loa. 

" Titivert, i 

Saponaceous Crsam of Almonds. 

The preparation sold noder this title is a potash 
soft soap of lard. It has a beantiful pearly appear- 
anee, and has met with extensive demand as a shaving 

soap. Being also used in the manufacture of Emul- 
SINKS, it is an article of no inconsiderable consump- 
tion by the perfumer. It is made thus : 

Clarified lard, 71bs. 

Potash lye (containing 26 per cent, of canstic 

potash) Bf lbs. 

Bectified spirit, 8 oz. 

Otto of almonds, 2 drachms. 

ManijptdcUion. — ^Melt the lard iu a porcelain vessel 

24 
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by a salt-water bath, or by a steam beat under 16 lbs* 

pressure ; then run in the lye very slowly y agitating 
the whole time ; when about half the lye is in, the 
mixture begins to curdle ; it will, however, become 
so firm that it cannot be stirred. The crime is then 
finished, but is not pearly; it will, however, assume 
that appearance by long trituration in a mortar, 
gradually adding the alcohol, in which the perfume 
has been dissolved. 



These preparations are sold sometimes as a denti- 
frice and at others for shaving ; they are made by 
reducing the soap into shayings by a plane, then 
thoroughly drying them in a warm situation, after- 
wards grinding in a mill, then peiftiming with any 
otto desired. 



Color the grease very strongly with alkanet root, 
then proceed as for the manufacture of saponaceous 
cream. The cream colored in this way has a blue 
tint: when it is required of a purple color, we have 
merely to stain the white saponaceous cream with 
aniline to the shade demred. Perfume with otto of 
English peppermint. » 

Naplbs Shayiko Soap. 

This article is very much used, and as a consequence 
Is in demand : it can be perfumed either with otto of 



Soap Powdbrs. 



Btpophaoon 8oap. 




j- equal parts melted together. 



Ferftune with taiie and eitronella. 



Ahbbosial Gbbam« 
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thyme, lavender, peppermint, or rose; being very 

rank, it requires a great deal of perfume to cover its 
fishy odor, being made, as I believe, from fish oils 
and potash : but M. Faiszt states that it is made by 
saponifying mutton &t with lime, and then separating 
the &tly addB from the Boap thus formed, by means 
of a mineral add. These fiitty acids are afterwards 
combined with ordinary caustic potash to produce 
the l^aples soap. 

Transparbnt Soft Soap. 

Solution caustic potash (** London Pharmaco- 
poeia"), 6 lbs. 

Olive oil, lib. 

Perfume to taste. 

Before commencing to make the soap, reduce the 
potash lye to one-half its bulk by continued boiling. 
Kow proceed as for the manufacture of saponaceous 
cream. After standing a few days, pour off the waste 
liquor. 

Soft Watib Elixir. 

(For dqftmkig hard wtUr.) 

BpiritB of wins, 1 gallon. 

Orange-flower water, 4 pinta. 

Harine soap, 7 lbs. 

Color wifh a few dropa of aniline. Shave up tlie soap and pat it 
into the water; make it hot, and the nap will diaaolyei then add 
the spirit 

A tablespoonftil of this elixir put into the bottom 
of a basin will completely ^'soften'' the water that is 

put into it for washing. 

Trakspabsnt Habd Soap. 

Reduce the soap to shavings, and dry thenx as much 
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00 possible, then dissolve in alcohol, nsihg as little 

spirit as will effect the solution, then color and per- 
fume as desired; and cast tlie product in appropriate 
moulds; finally dry in a warm situation. 

Until the legislatare allows spirit to be used, for 
manufiietoring parpoees, free of dnty, we cannot com- 
pete with our neighbors in this article; the methylated 
spirit has such an abominable odor that it cannot be 
used for making scented soaps for the toilet. 

Medicated Soaps. 

In 1860 1 began making a series of medicated soaps, 
such as Sulphur Soap, Iodinb Soap, Brominb Soap, 

Creasote Soap, Mercurial Soap, Croton Oil Soap, 
and mauy others. These soaps are prepared by 
adding the medicant to curd soap, and then making 
in a tablet form for use. For sulphur soap, the curd 
soap may be melted, and flowers of snlphor added 
while the soap is in a soft condition. For antimony 
soap and mercurial soap, the low oxides of the metals 
employed may also be mixed in the curd soap in a 
melted state. Iodine, bromine, creasote *soap, and 
others containing very volatile substances, are best 
prepared cold by shaving np the curd soap in a mor- 
tar, and mixing the medicant with it by long beating. 

In certain cntaneous diseases the author has reason 
to believe that they will prove of infinite service as 
auxiliaries to the general treatment. It is obvious 
that the absorbent vessels of the skin are very active 
daring the lavatory process; such soap must not, 
therefore, be used, except by the special advice of. a 
medical man. Probably these soaps will be found 
useful for internal application. The precedent of the 
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use of Castile soap (containing oxide of iron) renders 

it likely that such soaps will find a place in the phar- 
macopoeias. The discovery of the solubility, under 
certain conditioDS, of the active alkaloids, quinine, 
morphisi &c.» in oil, by Mr. W, Bastiek, greatiy 
fiiYors the supposition of analogous compounds in 
soap. 

Some forty or fifty years ago, there were several 
kinds of soap imported, but which nowadays are 
quite uukuown, such as Joppa soap, Smyrna soap, 
Jerusalem soap, Genoa soap, Alicai^ soap, Ac, 
nearly all of which, however, were made of oil as a 
base. 

Juniper Tab Soap. 

This soap is made from the tar of the wood of the 

Jmiperus eommums, by dissolving it in a fixed vege- 
table oil, such as almond or olive oil, or iu fine tallow, 
and forming a soap by means of a weak soda lye after 
the customary manner. This yields* a moderately 
firm and clear soap, which may be readily used by 
application to parts affected with eruptions, at night, 
mixed with a little water, and carefully washed off 
- the following morning. This soap has lately been 
much used for eruptive disorders, particularly on the 
Continent, and with varying degrees of success. It 
is thought that the efficient element in its composi- 
tion is a rather less impure hydrocarburet than that 
known in Paris under the name kuUe de cade. On 
account of its ready miscibility with water, it pos- 
sesses great advantage over the common tar ointment 

SOAPSTONS OF MtLOS. 

This is an important article of commerce in Turkey 

24* 
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and Russia, where it is used as soap, has been analyzed 
by Al. Landerer, the result being — silex, 63; alumina, 
23; water, 12; and sesquioxide of iron, 1.25. This 
mineral is of a grayish color, and has schistose frac- 
ture. It can be cut into shavingB^ and adheres a little 
to the tongae; softens in water, dissoMng gradually 
in it; and afterwards becomes white and greasy 1x> 
the touch. It becomes gray again after desiccation. 

Soap Plants. 

There are- several plants the jnices of which are 
employed for washing, but at present they have no 

practical application to the toilet, though doubtless 
they will have so soon as we can obtain a regular 
supply. 
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SECTION XI. 

BMULSI1I£S. 

From soaps proper we now pass to those compotinds 
used as snbstitutes for soap, which are classed together 

under one general title as above, for the reason that 
all cosmetics herein embraced have the property of 
forming emulsions (milks) with water. 

Chemically considered, they are an exceedingly 
interestuig class of compounds, and are well wor^y 
of study. Being prone to decompodlion, as might 
be expected from their composition, they should be 
made only in small portions, or at least, only in quan- 
tities to meet a ready sale. 

While in stock they should be kept as cool as pos- 
sible, and free from a damp atmosphere.' 



ASIANDINS. 

Fioe almond 7 lbs, 

Siinple lyrop,* 4 os. 

WMte soft floap, or sapoiiaoeoiu cream, i. e., Grime 

d'Amande, 1 oz. 

Otto of almonds, 1 oa. 

" bergamot, 1 oz. 

" doves, J oz. 



Bub the tyrap with the soft soap until the mixture is homoge- 
neous, then rub in the oil by d^reee; the perfume haying been 
previously mixed with the oiL 



* Simple syrup consists of 3 lbs. of loaf sugar, boiled for a minute 
in 1 pint imperial of distilled water. 
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In the mann&ctore of amandine (and olivine) the 
diffioolty is to get in the qaanlity of oil indicated, 
without which it does not assume that transparent 

jelly appearance which good amandine should have. 
To attain this end, the oil is put into "a runner," 
that is, a tin or glass vessel, at the bottom of which 
is a small foncet and spigot, or tap. The oil being 
pnt into this vessel is allowed to mn slowly into the 
mortar in which the amandine is being made, just as 
fast as the maker finds that he can incorporate it with 
the paste of soap and sjrup; and so long as this takes 




<MI-Rwiii«r In BmaUoa ProoMi. 



place, the result will always have a jelly texture to the 
band. If, however, the oil be put into the mortar 
qnieker than the workman can blend it with the paste, 
then the paste becomes ^< oiled," and may be con- 
sidered as "done for," unless, indeed, the whole 
process be gone through again, starting oft* with 
fresh syrup and soap, using up the greasy mass as if 
it were pnre oil. This liability to " go off" increases 
as the amandine nears the finish; hence extra caution 
and plenty of elbow grease" mnst be used during 
the addition of the last two pounds of oil. If the 



4 
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oil be not perfectly freeh, or if the temperature of the 

atmosphere be above the average of summer heat, 
it will be almost impossible to get the whole of the 
oil given in the formula into combiDation; when the 
mass becomes bright and of a crystalline lustre, it 
will be well to stop the ibrther addition of oil to it. 

This and similar compounds should be potted as 
quickly as made, and the lids of the pots banded 
either with strips of tin-foil or paper, to exclude air. 
When the amandine is filled into the jars, the top or 
&ce of it is marked or ornamented with a tool made 
to the size of half the diameter of the intmor of the 
jar, in a similar way to a saw; a piece of lead or tor- 
toise-shell, being serrated with an angular file, or 
piece of an old saw, will do very well ; place the 
marker on the amandine, and turn the jar gently 
round. 



Olxyiub. 



Gum acacia, in powder, 
Honey, 

Yolk of eggs, . 
White soft Mwp, 
OUve oil, 
Qreen oil, 
Otto of bergamot, 

" lemon, 

<* doTes, 

<* thyme and cusie, each, 



. 2 oz. 

. 6 oz. 

In number 6 

. 8 08. 

. . Slbe. 

. • 1 08. 



1 08. 
1 08. 

i oz. 

i drachm. 



Bub the gum and honey together until incorporated, then add 
the aoap and, egg. Having mixed the green (41 and perfUmes with 
the olive oil, Ae mixture is to he placed in the runner, and the 
process fbllowed exactly as indicated for amandine. 
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Honey and Almond Paste. 

Bitter almonds, bUnched and ground, • • • ^ lb. 

Honey, . • . . . • . . . 1 lb. 

Yolk of eggs, in number . 8 

Almond oil, 1 lb. 

Otto of bergamot, ^ oz. 

•* eloTes, ^ oz. 

Kub the eggs and honoy together first, then gradually add the oil, 
and finally the ground almonds and the perfume. 



Almond Paste. 

Bitter almondi, blanohed and giound, . • 1^ lb. 

Kose-water, . • • . . • 1} pint. 

Alcohol (60 over proof), • • • . . 16 oz. 

Otto of bergamot, • 8 os. 

Plaoe the gicouid ahnondi and one plnl of the rote-water into a 
atewpan : with a alow and ateady heat, oook the almonds until their 
granular texture assumes a pasty form, constantly stirring the mix- 
ture during the whole time, otherwise the almonda quioUy bom to 
the bottom of the pan, and impart to the whole an empyreamatio 
odor. 

The large quantity of otto of almond which is volatilized during 
the process, renders it essential that the operator should avoid the 
vapor as much as possible. 

When the almonds are nearly cooked, the remaining water is to 
be added ; finally, the paste is put into a mortar, and well rubbed 
with the pestle ; then the perfume and spirit are added. Before 
potting this paste, as well as honey paste, it should be passed 
through a medium flne sieve, to insure uniformity of texture, espe- 
cially as almonds do not grind kindly. 

Otber pastes, sucli as Pdte de PlsUxehej P&te de 

Cocos, Pate de Guimauve^ are prepared in so similar a 
manner to the above, that it is unnecessary to say 
more about them here, than that they must not be 
confounded with preparations bearing a similar name 
made by confectioners. 



« 
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Almond Meal. 

Ground almonds, 1 lb. 

Wheat flour, 1 lb. 

Orris-root powdeTf } lb. 

Otto of lemon, • . . • • . ^ oz. 

" almonds, | drachm. 

P18TAOH10 Nut Mial, or ant othib Nut. 

Pistachio nuts (deoorticated as almonds are 

Ueaehedl, lib. 

Orris powdfiTi lib. 

Ottoofneroli, Idraohm. 

lemons, |os. 



Other meals, such as perfumed oatmeal, perfumed 

bran, &c., are occasionally in demand, and are pre- 
pared as the foregoing. 

All the preceding preparations are used at the 
wash-hand stand as substitutes for soapi and to ren- 
der the skin pliant, soft, and £url" 



Emulsin au Jasmin. 

Saponaceous cream, loa. 

Simple syrup, , oz. 

Almond oil, • 1 lb. 

Best jasmine oil, i lb. 

Bmulsin a la Yiolbtti. 

Saponaceous cream, 1 ox. 

Syrup of violets, l^os. 

Best violet oil, l|lb. 



Emulsin of other odors can be prepared with tube- 
rose, rose, or cassie (acacia) oils — oils that have been 
perfumed by the enfieurage or maceration process. 
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For the methods of mixing the ingredientSi see 

« Amandine," p. 283. 

On account of the high price of the French oils, 
these preparations are expensive, but thej are un- 
doubtedly the most exquisite of cosmetics. 



Mix the soap and f^lycerine in a mortar, then gradually add the 
oil in the aame yray ha fur amandine. 



Gltoibinx Jxllt. 



White soft soap, 
Fore glycerine, 

Almond oil, 




4 OB. 

6 01. 



Ottoof ihyme, 



2dnushiiis. 
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SEOTIOK XIL 

MILKSy 0& BMULSIOHB. 

Lf the perfbtnery trade, few articles meet with a 
more ready Bale than that class of cosmetics denomi- 
nated milks. It has long heen known that nearly all 
the seeds of plants which are called nuts, when decor- 
ticated and freed from their pelUde, on being reduced 
to a pulpy mass, and robbed with about fbur dmes 
their weight of water, produce a fluid which has 
every analogy to cow^s milk. The milky appearance 
of these emulsions is due to the minute mechanical 
division of the oil derived from the nuts being di£- 
fbaed through the water. AU these emokions possess 
great chemical interest on account of their rapid de* 
composition, and the products emanating from their 
fermentation, especially that made with sweet almonds 
and pistachios (Pistachio, vera). 

In the manufacture of various milks for sale, care- 
ful manipulation is of the utmost importance, other- 
wise these emulsions "will not keep;'' hence more 
loss than profit 

"Transformation takes place in the elements of 
vegetable caseine (existing in seeds) from the very 
moment that sweet almonds are converted into almond- 
milk." (LixBia.) This accounts for the difficulty 
many persons find in making milk of almonds th»t 
does not spontaneously divide, a day or so after its 
manufacture. 

26 
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Pare water is <<the cosmetic'' |Nir exeellenee; bat 
water, though all-sufficient doring perfect health, is 

mostly insufficient for the inhabitants of towns, be- 
cause their health is rarely perfect, assailed as it is 
by business cares, heated rooms, ill-ventilated public 
buildings and places of amusement, and by a sal- 
phorons atmosphere, charged with the products of 
combustion of gas and coal. It is therefore necessary 
that Art sliould come to the aid of Nature, from whom 
we are too apt to demand more than she can give. 
In the open air, no less than within doors, in walk- 
ing, at balls or parties, at places of public resort, in 
watching, and various kinds of occupation, the skin 
of the face becomes charged with impurities which 
plain water will not remove. To restore the skin to 
its freshness, to correct the evils of town life, and to 
impart to the skin the bloom of health, no cosmetic 
can approach £malsion of Hoses. It cleanses, softens, 
and brightens the skin, yet is as harmless as an April 
shower on the verdure of spring. In the manufEUv 
ture of Emulsion or Milk of Hoses careful manipula- 
tiou is of tlie utmost importauce. 



liiLK oy Bosis. 

YalentU almonds (blancbed), . • • | lb. 

Bote-waier, 1 quart. 

Alcohol (00 over proof), ^pint. 

Otto of rote, 1 drachm. 

White wax, spermaoeti, oil soap, eaoh, . . ^ oa. 

MtmqndoUkn, — Shaye up the soap, and place it in a 
vessel that can be heated by steam or water bath; 

add to it two or three ouncea of rose-water. When 
the Boap is perfectly melted, add the wax and sper- 
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macetiy without dividing them more than is necessary 

to obtain the correct weight; this insures their melt- 
ing slowly, and allows time for their partial saponifi- 
cation by the fluid soap; occasional stirring is neces- 
sary. While this is going on, blanch the almonds, 
carefully excluding every particle that is in the least 
way damaged. Now proceed to beat np the almonds 
in a scrupulously clean mortar, allowing the rose- 
water to trickle into the mass by degrees; the runner, 
as used for the oil in the manufacture of olivine (see 
page 284), is very convenient for this purpose. When 
the emulsion of almonds is thus finished, it is to be 
strained, wUhout pressure, through clean washed muslin 
(new muslin often contains starch, flour, gum, or dex- 
trine). 

The previously-formed saponaceous mixture is now 
to be placed in the mortar, and the ready formed 
emulsion in the runner ; the soapy compound and 
the emulsion are then carefully blended together. 
As the last of the emulsion runs into the mortar, the 
spirit in which the otto of roses has been dissolved, 
is to take its place, and to be gradually/ trickled into 
the other ingredients. A too sudden addition of the 
spirit fi^uentiy coagulates the milk and causes it to 
be curdled; as it is, the temperature of the mixture 
rises, and every means must be taken to keep it 
down; the constant agitation and cold mortar effect- 
ing that object pretty well. Finally, the now formed 
milk of roses is to be strained. 

The almond residue may be washed with a few 
ounces of fresh rose-water, in order to prevent any 
lossin bulk to the whole given quantity. The newly 
formed milk should be placed into a bottle having a 
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tap in it about a quarter of an inch from the bottom. 
After standing perfectly quiet for twenty-four hours 

it is fit to bottle. All the above precautions being 
taken, the milk of roses will keep any time without 
precipitate or creamy supematation. These direc- 
tions apply to all other forms of milk now gi^en. 

KiLX or Almonds. 

Bttler almoiidi (blaiushed), • • • 10 os. 

Pktilled (or rote) w»ter, 1 qaaxL 

Alcohol (60 oyer proof ), • . . . • fpint.* 

Otto of i^onda, ^drachu. 

*< bogamot, 2draohms. 

Wtx,ipeniMortl,almoiidi ,^ 

oil, onid MMip, / ' 

. Ujlk or ELDxa. 

Sw«ot almonds, 4 os. 

Blder-flower water, . . . • .1 pint. 

Aleobol (60 over proof) 8 ox. 

Oil of elder-ilowera, prapared maceration, . | oa. 
Wax, aperm, ioap, each, | os. 



Milk of Dandelion. 

Sweet almonds, 

Boae-water, .... 
Sxprewed Jaloe of dandelion root, 
Esprit do tnbereiue, . 
Careen oil, wax, cuid soap, each, 



4 oz. 
1 pint. 
1 OS. 

80s. 
^os. 



Let the juice of the dandelion be perfectly fresh pressed ; as it is 
in itself an emulsion, it may be jiut into the mortar after the 
almonds are broken up, and stirred with the water and spirit in the 
usual manner. 



* The imperial measure only is recognised among perftimers. 
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Milk or Cucumbeb. 



Sweet almonds, . . . . 4oz. 

Expressed juice of cucumbersi • . • • 1 pint. 

Spirit (60 over proof), . • , • . 8 02. 

Essence of cucumbers, { pint. 

Qreeu oil, wax, curd 6oap, each, • . . | oz. 



Baise the Juioe of the eucombers to the boiling-point for half a 
minute, cool it as qnicUy as possible, then strain through flue 
muslin: proceed to manipulate in the usual manner. 

Milk or FiSTAomo I^utb. 



Pistachio nuts, . . - 3 oz. 

Orange-flower water, Z\ pints. 

Esprit neroli, | pint. 

Palm soap, green oil, wax, spermaceti, each, . 1 ox. 

Lait Yi&qinal. 

Rose-water, . , 1 quart. 

Tincture Tolu, ^ ox. 



Add the water very slowly to the tincture ; by so doing an opac 
lescent milky fluid is produced, which will retain its consistency 
for many years ; by reversing this operation, pouring the tincture 
into the water, a cloudy precipitate of the resinous matter ensues, 
which does not again become readily suspended in the water. 

EXTBAOT or ElDBB FliOWXBB. 

Slder-llower water, 1 quart 

Tincture benaoin, 1 oa. 

Manipulate aa tot virgin's milk. 

Similar compounds may, of course, be made with 
orange flower and other waters. 

26« 
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Orange-flower water, 
Glyoerina^ . 
Borax, 



1 gallon. 
• 80B. 
los. 



Dr. Startin states tbat this is an ezoellent cosmetie. 

Pure glycerine is now extensively used as a remedy 
for chapped lips, and a very useful material it is; how- 
ever, being " sticky," it is very unpleasant to many 
people, who give preference to the gljcerine jelly. 

Pure glycerine is also used, as a sort of bandoline, 
and for making the bur glossy. Scented with otto 
of geranium or rose, and tinted with aniline, it is 
now sold under the name of mauve oiL 
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SEOTIOW XIIL 



COLD CREAM. 



Galen, the celebrated physician of Pergamus, in 
Asia, but who distinguished himself at Athens, Alex- 
andria, and Rome, aboat 1700 years ago, was the in- 
ventor of tliat peculiar nngaent, a mixture of grease 
and water, which is now distinguished as cold cream 
in perfumery, and as Ceratum Galeni in pharmacy. 

The modern formula for cold cream is, however, 
quite a dillerent thing to that given in the works of 
G^len, in point of odor and quality, although sub- 
stantially the same, — grease and water. In per- 
fumery there are several kinds of cold cream, dis- 
tinguished by their odor, such as that of camphor, 
almond, violet, roses, &c. Cold cream, as made by 
English perfumers, bears a high reputation, not only 
at home, but throughout Europe ; the quantity ex- 
ported, and which can only be reckoned by jars in 
hundreds of dozens, and the repeated announcements 
that may be seen in the shops on the Continent, in 
Gtermany, France, and Italy, of " Cold CrSme An- 
glaise," is good proof of the estimation in which it is 



held. 



Bosi Cold Cbkam. 



AlnKmd oil, 
BoM-water, 



lib, 
lib 




Spermaceti, J 
Otto of roses, 



1 OS. 



i draohm. 
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M<m^ntkUton, — Into a well-glazed thick porcelain 
vessel, which should he deep in preference to shal- 
low, and capable of holding twice the quantity of 
cream that is to he made, place the wax and sperm; 
now put the jar into a ])oiling bath of water; when 
these materials are melted^ add the oil, and again 
suhject the whole to heiit until the flocks of wax and 
sperm are liquefied; now remove the jar and con- 
tents, and set it under a runner containing the rose- 
water : the runner may be a tin can, with a small tap 
at the bottom, the same as used for the manufacture 
of milk of roses,. A stirrer must he provided, made 
of lancewood, flat, and perforated .with holes the size 
of a sixpence, resembling in form a large palette- 
knife. As soon as the rose-water is set running, 
the cream must be kept agitated until the whole of 
the water has passed into it; now and then the flow 
of water must he stopped, and the cream which sets 
at the sides of the jar scraped down, and incorpo- 
rated with that which remains fluid. In winter- 
time, it is necessary to slightly w^arm the rose-water, 
otherwise the cream sets before it is beaten enough. 
When the whole of the water has 1>een incorporated, 
the cream will be cool enough to pour into the jars 
for sale ; at that lime the otto of rose is to be added* 
The reason for the perfume being put in at the last 
moment is obvious, — the heat and subsequent agita- 
tion would cause unnecessary loss by evaporation. 
Cold cream made in this way sets quite flrmly in the 
jars into which it is poured, and retains a '^£ftce'' re- 
sembling pure wax, although one half is water re- 
tained in the interstices of the cream. When the 
pots are well glazed, it will keep good for one or 
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two years. If desired for exportation to the East or 

West Indies, it should alwajs be sent out in stop- 
pered bottles. 

Gold Orbam ov Almonds 

Is prepared precisely as the above ; but ia the place 
of otto of rosesy otto of almonds is used. 

YiOLKT Cold Coeam. 



Huile violette, 1 lb. 

Violet-water, 1 lb. 

Wax and spermaceti, each, • . . . 1 oz. 

Otto of almondB, 6 drops. 



This is an elegant preparation^ and generally admired 

TuBsaivsa, Jabmini, and Flute d'Oiianok 

Cold Grbams, 

Are prepared in a similar manner to the above violet ; 
they are all very exquisite preparations, but as they 
cost more than rose cold cream, perfumers are not 
much inclined to introduce them in lieu of the latter. 

Camphor Cold Cream (otherwise Camphor Ice). 



Almond oil 1 lb. 

Boee- water, • . . . . , .lib. 

TVax and fpermaoeti, 1 os. 

Camphor, 2 os. 

Oito of rosemary, 1 drachm. 

Melt the oampluxr, wax, and sperm. In the oil, then manipulate 
aa for cold cream of roses. 

OuouMBBR Cold Cebam. 

Almond oil, lib. 

Green oil, 1 os. 

Juice of cacumbera, lib. 

Wax and sperm, eadi, . « . . • 1 os. 

JBssence of cacnmber, 2 oa. 
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If in youth we were more carefbl, it is certain that 
as we progress onward in the jonmey of Itib, the ex- 
ception would be to see a person with the skin dnll 
at an age when it oug]it to have the most youthful 
freshness. The trouble of preservation is far more 
simple, agreeable, and effectual, than that of restora- 
tion, to which it is necessaiy to have recourse in order 
to repair the wrongs of a careless negligence. Freckles 
are considered by the majority as inimical to beauty; 
we, however, are of the minority, and rather admire 
them. They are the result of the intermingling of 
race, of the dark blood of the South with the i^r 
Saxon. It is positive that they indicate exuberant 
health — and what is more beautiful than the hue of 
health ? As the summer advances, freckles appear. 
If the skin is exposed to tlie sun, it is darkened like 
a cherry or a peach that is ripening. The eJOTect of 
the sun upon a delicate skin is very rapid, and it be- 
comes sunburnt, which in many instances produces 
inconvenience, attended with slight pain. Of the 
various cosmetics invented for preventing and remedy- 
ing this evil, Cucumber Cream bears a just reputation. 

The cucumber-juice is readily obtained by subject- 
ing the fruit to pressure in the ordinary tincture press. 
It must be raised to a temperature high enough to 
coagulate the small portion of albumen which it eon- 
tains, and then strained through fine linen. As the 
heat is detrimental to the odor, on account of the 
great volatility of the otto of cucumber, the following 
method may, be adopted with advantage: 

Slice the fruit very fine with a cucumber-cutter, and place them 
in the oil j after remaining together for twenty-four hours, repeat 
the operation, using fresh fruit in the strained oil ; no warmth is 
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neoeMftiy, or, at moBt, not more Hum. a sammer heat ; then proceed 
to make the cold cream in tbe usual manner, using the almond oil 
thus odorized, the rose-water, and other ingredients in the regular 
way, perfuming with enence of cucumher. 

Another and commoner preparation of cucumber 
is found among the Pariaians, which is lard Biraply 
scented with the juice from the fruit, thus : The lard 
is liquefied by heat in a vessel subject to a wateivbath ; 
the cucumber-juice is then stirred well into it ; the 
vessel containing the ingredients is now placed in a 
quiet situation to cool. The lard will rise to the sur- 
face, and when cold must be removed from the fluid 
juice ; the same manipulation being repeated as oflien 
as required, according to the strength of odor of the 
fruit desired in the grease. 



Spirit of cncamber, .' lib. 

Melt the spermaceti with the lard, then keep it constantly in 
motion while it cools ; now beat the greaj^c in a mortar, gradually 
adding the essence of cucumbers ; continue to beat the whole until 
the spirit is evaporated, and the pomade k beautifully irtiite. See 
OucmcBEB, page 96w 

Apply it by rubbing a little all over the skin at 

bedtime, and also to place a piece about the size of a 
filbert on the sponge or towel with the soap used in 
washing. A small piece may also be rubbed over 
the skin with advantage before going into the sun- 
shine, as when health and enjoyment is sought on 
the sea-shore. 

Melons and other similar fruit will scent grease 
treated in the same wa^. 
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Bensoinated lard, 
Spermaceti, . 



6 lbs. 
2]be. 
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POMADX DlYINl. 

Among the thoosand and one qnack nostnunB, po- 
made diyine, like James's powder, has obtained a 

reputation far above the most sanguine expectations 
of its concocters. This article striotly belongs to the 
druggist, being sold as a remedial agent ; neverthelesB 
what is sold is almost idwajs vended by the perfumer. 
It is prepared thus : 

Spermaceti, } lb. 

Lard, J lb. 

Almond oil, | lb. 

Gum benzoin, ^ lb. 

Yanilla beaxu, 1} os. 

Digest the whole in a vessel heated by a water bath at a tempera- 
ture not exceeding 90° C. After five or six hours it is fit to strain, 
and may be poured into the bottles for sale. 

(Must be stamped^ if its medicinal qualities arc stated.) 

Almond Balls. 

Purified suet, lib. 

White wax, | lb. 

Otto of almonds, • 1 drachm. 

cloyet, . 4 drachm. 

Camphob Balls. 

Purified met, . lib. 

Whitewaz, |Ib. 

Camphor, | lb. 

Ottoof jPrenchlayender or rosemaiy, . . |qb. 

Both the above artieles are sold, either white or 
colored with alkanet root. When thoroughly melted, 

the Tnaterjal is cast in a mould ; ounce s^allipots with 
smooth bottoms answer very well for casting in. 
Sopie venflofs )ise onlj large pillrboxes. 
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Camphoa Paste. 

Almond oil, ^ lb. 

Purified lard, J lb. 

Wax, spermaceti, and camphor, each, . . 1 oz. 

Beat up the ingredients as they cool, before pouring out 

Gltosrinb Balsam. 

White wax and spermaceti, each, . . 1 os. 

Almond oil, }lb. 

Glycerine, . • . '. . . . 2os. 

Ofctoofroees, ^drachm. 

We cannot here discuBs the remedial action of any 

of the above preparations; in giving the formulpe, it 
is enough for us that they are iu demand by the 
public. 

Fine Boss Lip^ALyc 

. 2 oz. 

. 2 08. 

\ oz. 

Place the wax, sperm, oil, and alkanet root into a vessel heated 
by steam or wator-bath ; after the materials are melted, they must 
digest on the alkanet, to extract its color, for at least four or five 
hours ; finally, strain through fine muslin, then add the perfume 
just before it cools. 

Whitb Lif-Salvb. 

Almond oil, |- lb. 

Wax and spermaceti, each, . 1 oz. 

Otto of almonds, ^ drachm. 

" geranium, | drachm. 

After lip-salve is poured into the pots and become 
cold, a red-hot iron mnst be held over it for a minute 

or so, iu order that the heat radiated from the irou 

26 



Almond oil, 

Spermaceti and wax, each, . 
Alkanet root, . • 
Otto of roses, 
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maj melt the surfoce of the salve and give it an even 
face. 

Chbbbt Lip-Salvb. 

This is made in the same way as the fine rose lip- 
salve, with this difference, — that the scent consifits of 
cue drachm each of otto of bay aud otto of almonds. 

COMMOK LiP-SaLVB 

Is made simply of equal parts of lard and snet, col- 

oi ed with alkanet root, and perfumed with an ounce 
of bergamot to every pound of salve. 
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SECTION XIV. 

POMADES AND OILS. 

According to ancient writers, unguent, pomatum, 
ointment are synonymous titles for medicated and 
perfumed greases. Among Biblical interpreters, the 
significant word is mostly rendered "ointment;" 
thus we have in Prov. 27 : 9, Ointment and perfame 
rejoice the heart;" in Eccles. 9:8, "Let thy head 
lack no ointment." The sons of the priests made 
the ointments of the spices" (1 Chrou. 9 : 30); " Heze- 
kiah was glad, and showed them his treasures, his 
spices, and the predons ointment" (Isa. 89: 2). 

Oiling and greasing the hair is a custom pretty 
nearly universal among the people of all civilized 
nations. There are oil-glands on the scalp, hut their 
power of secretion is very slight, except in a few rare 
instances ; in these cases the hair is said to be natur- 
ally " moist " and soft. The general rule is, that the 
hair grows harsh and '*dry" for the lack of natural 
oily flecretion, hence the instinctive application of an 
artificial oil, a practice hallowed by its ancient cus- 
tom, and sanctioned as " necessary," from the Court 
beauty of St. James's to the belle of equatorial Africa. 
M. Du Ohaillu, speaking of the use of njavi oil by 
the natives of Gt>umbi, says : 

They mix the njavi oil with a kind of odoriferous powder called 
yotnbo, and this mixture is then applied in great quantities upon 
th^r wool («. hair). They think it gives out a pleasant fragrance, 
but I differ from them. 
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Now, oiling the hair, besides making it glossy and 
soft, has the infinite benefit of rendering it ** unin- 
habitable;" a consideration too often neglected in 
BchoolSi and similar institations. 

The name of pomatum is derived from pomum, an 
apple, because it was originally made hj macerating 
over-ripe apples in grease. 

If an apple be stuck all over with spice, such as 
cloves, then exposed to the air for a few days, and 
afterwards macerated in purified melted lard, or any 
other fatty matter, the grease wiU become perAimed. 
Repeating the operation with the same grease several 
times produces real "pomatum." 

According to a recipe published more than a 
century ago, the form given is : 

Kid's grease, an orange sliced, pippins, a glass of rose-water, and 
half a glass of white wine, boiled and strained, and at last sprinkled 
with oil of sweet almonds. 

The author. Dr. Quincy, observes, that ^<the apple 

is of no significance at all in the recipe," and, like 

many authors of the present day, concludes that the 
reader is as well acquainted with the subject as the 
writer, and therefore considers that the weights or 
bulk of the materials in his recipe are likewise of no 
significance. 

Perfumers, acting by experience or Dr. Quincy's 

advice, pay no regard to the apples in the preparation 
of pomatum, but make it by perfuming lard or suet, 
or a mixture of wax, Spermaceti, and oil, or some of 
-them or all blended, to produce a particular result, 
according to the name that it bears. 

The most important thing to consider in the manu- 
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factare of pomatam, &c.y is to start off with a perfecU^ 
modorotis grease, whatever that grease may be. 

Inodorous lard is obtained thus : 

Take, Baji 28 lbs. otptrfw&y fresh lard, place it in a well-glazed 

vessel, that can be submitted to the heat of a boiling salt-water 
bath, or by ateam under a slight pressure ; when the lard is melted, 
add to it one ounce of powdered alum and two ounces of table salt; 
maintain the heat for gome time, in fact, till a scum rises, consist- 
ing in a great measure of coaixuluted proteine compounds, mem- 
brane, &c., which nui;>t be skimnied otf ; when the liquid grease ap- 
pears of a uniform nature, it is allowed to grow cold. 

The lard is now to bo washed. This is done in small portions at 
a time, and is a work of much labor, which, however, is amply re- 
paid by the result. About a pound of the grease is now placed on 
a slate slab, a little on the incline, a supply of good water being set 
to trickle over it ; the surface of the grease ia then constantly re- 
newed by an operative working a muUer over it, predsely as a 
color-mi^er grinds paints in oil. In this way the water removes 
any traces of alum or salt, also the last traces of nitrogenous matter. 
Finally, the grease, when the whole is washed in this way, is re- 
melted, the heat being maintained enough to drive off any adher- 
ing water. When cold it is finished. 

Although purifying grease in this wa^- is trouble- 
some, and takes a good deal of time, yet, uuless done 
so, it is totally unfit for perfaming with flowers, be- 
cause a bad grease will cost more iu perfume to cover 
its mal odeur than the expense of thus deodorizing it. 
Moreover, if lard be used that " smells of the pig," 
it is next to impossible to impart to it any delicate 
odor; and if strongly perfumed by the addition of 
ottos, the unpurified grease will not keep, but quickly 
become rancid. Under any circumstances, therefore, 
grease that is not perfectly/ inodormis is a very expensive 
material to use in the manufacture of pomades. 

In the South and flower-growing countries, where 
the fine pomades are made by ExifLEU&AGE, or by 

26* 
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Maoeratiok, the parificatioii of grease for the pur- 
pose of these mannflMstiires is of sufficient importance 

to become a separate trtide. 

The purifieation of beef and nmttou suet is in a 
great measure the same as that for lard : the greater 
solidity of suets requires a mechanical arrangement 
for washing them of a more powerful nature than 
can he applied hy hand lahor. Mr. Ewen, of Gar- 
lick Hill, who is an extensive lard and fat-purilier in 
London, employs a stone roller rotating upon a cir- 
cular slab; motion is given to the roller by an axle 
which passes through the centre of the slab, or rather 
stone bed, upon which the suet is placed; being higher 
in the centre than at the sides, the stream of water 
flows away after it has once passed over the suet ; in 
other respects the treatment is the same as for lard. 
These greases used by perfumers have a general title 
of body/' tantamount to the French nomenclature 
of corps; thus we have pomades of hard corps (suet), 
pomades of soft cori)s (lard). When drawing extraits 
from the enlicuraged grease, such as extrait de vio- 
lette, jasmin, the pomades of hard corps are to be 
preferred ; but when scented pomade is to be used 
in the fabrication of unguents for the hair, pomades 
of soft corps are the most useful. 

The following process of purifying grease prior to 
enfleurage has been expressly written for this work 
by M. Auguste Bermond, of Nice : 

Epuratton DBS Gratsses. 

Choisissez les graisses tuujoiirs Ics plus fraiches, en otant toutes 
les fibres et petites peaux qui peuvent les corronipre. 

Pour cinqaante kilogs. de gruisse. — Yous la coupez par mor- 
oeaazy eosuito toqi U pilez dans un mortier, en pierre ou marbre 
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De tuite qu'elle est bien ^craate il faut la laverj et la faire d^rger 
dans de Peau tnSche, II faut rtp^ter le lavage aa moins six fois, 
jusqu'i ce que toute Peau soit olaire comme qoand toos la mettes. 
Oette op^ation terminkti faites fondre la graisse, en y ajoutaot 
eent grammes d'alun de glace pulvbrisfe, et une poignSe de sel 
marin ; faites bouillir, et 6cumez quelques s^condes. Aprte, passes 
la graisse fondue k travers d'un linge pas trop serr^, sans trop pree- 
ser lea cretons, soit le marc, que voua rfeservez pour vos pommades 
communes, Vous laissez roposer la graisse dans un grand recipient 
environ doux heuresj ensulte, vous retirez votre graisse au clair 
sans y laisser d'eau. 

Vous remettez aprJis la graisse fondue d. feu nu, avcc trois ou 
quatre litres d'eau de rose, ot cent cinquante grammes de benjoin 
bien en poudre ; vous faites bouillir petit k petit, en retirant sans 
cesse recume qui fait la graisse, quand apr^ une heure environ 
vous vous apereevez qu'il ae sort jdus d'^ume, vous retires tout le 
feu, vous laisses reposer le melange quatre ou cinq heures ; ensulte 
vous tires au clair dans des jarres ou couvettes en fer«blanc, et 
Vop^ration est termini. Laisses toujours quelque livres de corps 
au fond, dans la crainte qu'il ne passe pas d'eau ; cette mati^re vous 
servira k d'autres emplois. Pour {purer la graisse de boeuf, vous 
faites la memo chose. 

Pour 6vlter que votre corps avec les chaleurs ne toume pas au 
gras, vous mettrez six cents kilogs. de graisse de pore, vingt-cinq 
kilogs. de graisse de bcsuf. £n 6td, on met moiti6 par moiti^. 

Which may be briefly rendered : 

Take one hundredweight of perfectly fresh grease, dther of lard 
or beef suet; cut the grease into small pieces, and pound it well in 
a mortar ; when it is well crushed, wash it with water repeatedly, 
so long, in fact, until the water is as dear after withdrawing the 
grease as before it was put in. The grease has now to be melted 
over a slow fire, adding thereto about three ounces of crystallized 
alum in powder, and a handful of sea salt (common salt) ; now let 
the grease boil, but allow it to bubble for a few seconds only ; then 
strain the grease through line linen, into a deep pan, and allow it 
to stand, to clear itself from all impurities, for about two hours. 
The clear grease is then again to be put into the pan, over a bright 
fire, adding thereto about three or four quarts of rose-water, and 
about five ounces of powdered gum benzoin ; it is allowed to boil 
gently, and all scum that rises is to be removed, until it ceases to 
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bo produced; finally the grease b put into deep pans, and when 
cold taken carefully off the sedimentary water ; it is then fit for use, 
and may be kept for an indefinite period, without change or turn- 
ing rancid. 

It will be observed that the principal filature iu this 
process is the use of the benzoin. 

Dr. Redwood has recently directed the attentioQ of 
chemists* to the fiM3t that certain ointments, particu- 
larly zinc ointment, will not become rancid, if a little 
gum l)cnzoin, or benzoic acid, is added to it when 
made ; that such is the ease, there is little doubt ; for 
it has been remarked that the prepared fat used by 
the flower farmers in the process of enfleurage will 
remain sweet for some years, provided that it be di- 
gested tor a time over gam benzoin, in the process 
of its purification, — a practice that has been gener- 
ally worked for this century, at Grasse, Cannes, and 
Nice. It therefore becomes only a question of ex- 
periment, to determine whether benzoin be a true 
antiseptic to all fatty bodies. 

The metliod of perfuming grease by the direct 
process with flowers having already been deseribed, 
under the respective names of the iiowers that im- 
part the odor thereto, it remains now only to de- 
scribe those compounds that are made from them, 
together with such incidental matter connected with 
this branch of perfumery as has not been previously 
mentioned. 

Oil op Ben or BEnEN. 

Undoubtedly this is the finest fat oil which a per- 
fumer could use ; it is nearly free from color, is taste- 

* Pharmaceutical Journal^ voL ziv. No. 6. 
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less and inodorons, it remains for a lengthened pe- 
riod free from rancidity, indeed, some authors say, it 
"never" becomes rancid, — a sample which I have 
placed in a position in which all other oils would 
be spoilt in a year is still perfectly sweet though 
nearly six years old. At one period the oil of ben 
constituted a valuable branch of commerce with the 
East, but excessive imposts and extensive adultera- 
tions, threw it out of the market. 

In the hope of restoring so valuable an article to 
its merited position, I am induced thus to speak of a 
commodity, though none of it can at the present time 
be commercially obtained. The oil is yielded by ex- 
pression from the seeds of the Moringa Fiery gospmim 
or oil of behen tree, now naturalized in the West 
Indies. The seeds are said to yield twenty-five per 
cent, of oil, which at a price say of five guineas a hun- 
dredweight — the present market value of sweet al- 
mond oil — would surely ofter sufficient mercantile in- 
ducement for its production ; but there is every rea- 
son to believe that it would realize never less than 
jSIO per cwt in the open market For making cold 
cream and all kinds of unguents, it would prove in- 
valuable and without a competitor. Supposing that 
it would "not pay" its producers to ship it in its 
natural state, they could enflower it, by the process 
described at page 71, with the fiowers of the plumeria, 
acacia, jasmin-grandiflora, and pancratium, and nu- 
merous other flowers which abound and bloom unre- 
garded ; it would then yield six to eight shillings a 
pound ! 

Parafpins, that is, the true solid waxlike inodorous 
substance procurable by low distillation of boghead 
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mineral, Irish bog peat, &c., &c., is an article that will 
find several uses in perfumery in place of bees^wax. 
I have said it is waxlike ; but in truth, on account of 
its crystalline character, it resembles more spermaceti, 
and has also the semi-transparency of that body. 

Young's Patent Parafine Company have generously 
supplied me with some fine samples of the sperm-like 
parafHne, which they say can be supplied in quantity 
at Is, bd, per lb. This, being 40 per cent, cheaper 
than wax, will of a certainty find its own market. 
From a variety of experiments, I conclude that par^ 
affine is a valuable adjunct to perfumery, in the manu- 
facture of pomades, &c., which have to be exported 
to hot climates. 

Acacia Pomade, commonly called Cassis Pomatum, 
is made with a purified body-grease, by maceration 
with the little round yellow flower-heads of the Acam 
Farnestma* (See Cassie, page 87.) 

Black-currant leaves, and which the French term 
cassiSy have an odor very much resembling cassie 
(acacia), and are used extensively for adulterating the 
true acacia pomades and oils. The near similarity of 
name, their analogous odor (although the plants have 
no botanical connection), together with tlic word cassia, 
a faniiliar perfume in England, has produced generally 
confused ideas in this country as to the true origin of 
the odor now under discussion. Cassie, cassis, cassia, 
it will be understood now, are three distinct substan- 
ces ; and in order to render the matter more perspic- 
uous in future, the materials will always be denomi- 
nated Acacia, if prepared from the Acacia Farmsiam; 

* I have placed a few of these plants in the Botanic Gardens, Re- 
gent's Park, and some seeds have been planted at Kew. 
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Ca88b, when from hhek-ewrrmt; and Cassia, if de- 
rived from tlic bark of the Cimiamomum Cassia, 

Bbnzoin Pomade and Oil. 

Benzoic acid is perfectly soluble in hot grease. Half 
an ounce of benzoic acid being dissolved iu half a pint 
of hot olive or almond oil, deposits on cooling beau- 
tiful acicular crystals, similar to the crystals that ef- 
floresce from Vanilla beans; a portion of the acid, 
however, remains dissolved in the oil at the ordinary 
temperature, and imparts to it the peculiar aroma of 
benzoin ; upon this idea is based the principle of per- 
fuming grease with gum benzoin by the direct pro- 
cess, — ^that is, by macerating powdered gum benzoin 
in melted suet or lard for a few hours at a temperature 
of about 80° C. to 90° C. Nearly all the gum-resins 
give up their odoriferous principle to fatty bodies when 
treated in the same way ; this fact becoming generally 
known, will probably give rise to the preparation of 
some new remedial ointments, such as Unguentum 
myrrhce^ Unguentum assafociida, and the like. 

ToNQUiN Pomade and Tonquin Oil arc prepared 
by macerating the ground Tonquin beans iu either 
melted &t or warm oil, from twelve to twenty-eight 
hours, in the proportion of— 

Tonquin beans, , • • • . • . ^ lb. 

Fat or oil, 4 lbs. 

Strain through fine muslin ; when oold| the grease will huve a 
fine odor of the beans. 

YaNILLA OHi AND POMADB. 

Vanilla pods, . . . . , , . . ^ lb. 

Fat or oil, 4 lbs. 

Macerate, at a temperature of 2&* C, for three or four days ; 
finally strain. 
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These pomatams and oils, together with the French 

pomades and huiles already described, constitute the 
foundation of the preparations of all the best hair-greases 
sold by perfumers. Inferior scented pomatams and 
oils are prepared by perfuming lard, suet, wax, oil, 
&c., with various ottos ; the results, however, in many 
instances more expensive than the foregoing, are ac- 
tually inferior in their odor or bouquet; for grease, 
however slightly i>erfumed by maceration or enfleur- 
age with flowers, is far more agreeable to the olfac- 
tory nerve than when scented by ottos. 

The following named greases have ohtained great 
popularity, mainly because their perfume is lasting 
and flowery. 

POMADB CALLED BbABS' GeBASB. 

The most popular and "original" beara' grease is 
made thus : 

Huile de rose, I 

•« fleur d'orange, ! r w i lu 

tt ««o«?a f of each, . .Alb. 

tubereuBe and jasmin, J 

Almond oil, 10 lbs. 

liard, ....••.••12 lbs. 

Acacia pomade, 21 bs. 

Otto of bergamot, 4 oz. 

" cloves, 2 oz. 

Melt the solid greaacB and oils together by ft water-bath, then 
add the ottoe. 

Bears* grease thus prepared is just hard enough to 
"set" in the pots at a summer beat. In very warm 
weather, or if required for exportation to the East or 
West Indies, it is necessary to nse in part French po- 
matums itistead of oils, or more lard and less almond 
oiL 
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Benzoin suet, 


1 


lb. 


French rose pomatum, ...... 




lb. 


Almond oil, colored with alkanet, .... 


2 






k 




Balsam ov Flowxbs. 








19 

J. 4b 




** violfl Tiomatum. .... 


12 


oz« 


AliTiDTiil oil ........ 




lbs. 


Otto of bersamott ....... 


4 

4 


oz. 


Cbtstallizkd Oil. (First quality.) 










Ik 


** tuDereiiMy 


1 


ID. 




1 

i 


IK 
ID. 






IV 


(Second quality.) 






Almond, . • ... . • • • 




lb. 








Otto of lemon, ....... 


8 


oz. 
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Melt the spermaceti in a vessel heated by a water-bath, then add 
the oils ; continue the heat until all flocks disappear; let the jars 
into which it is poured be warm ; cool as slowly as possible, to 
insure good crystals ; if cooled rapidly, the mass congeals without 
the appearance of crystals. 

This preparation has a very nice appearance, and 
so far sells well; but its continned use for anointing 

the hair renders the head scurfy ; indeed the crystals 
of sperm may be combed out of the hair in flakes 
after it has been used a week or two. 

Castor Oil Pomatum. 



Tubereuse pomatum, ..... 1 lb. 

Castor oil, ^ lb. 

Almond oil, ^ lb. 

Otto of bergamot, 1 oz. 

27 
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Balsam of Nsaou. 

French rose pomatam, } lb. 

jasmine pooiatiim, ^ lb. 

Almond oil, f lb. 

OttoofneroU, . . .* . . . . Idraohm 

Maeeow Cream. 

Purified lard, " . 1 lb. 

Almond oil, . , . . , , . 1 lb. 

Palm oil, 1 oz. 

Otto of clov*'8, ^ drachm. 

** beri^ninot, .J oz. 

** lemon, 1^ oz. 

Makkow Pomatum. 

Purified lard, 4 lbs. 

" suet, 2 lbs. 

Otto of lemon, . . . . . . . 1 oz. 

*• bergamot, J oz. 

« cloves, 8 drachms. 



Melt the greases; then beat them up with a whisk, or flat wooden 
Bpatula, for half an hour or more; as the grease cools, minute 

vesicles of tiir are inclosed by the pomatum, which not only increase 
the bulk of the mixtures, but impart a peculiar mechanical aggre- 
gation, rendering the ponuitum li<^lit and sp(>ny;y ; in this state it is 
obvious that it fills out more pots than otherwise, and hence is more 
profitable. 

Common Yiolxt Pomatum. 

Purified lard, 1 lb. 

IFotM aoad* pomatum, . • . .Cos. 
<* loie pomatum, 4o£. 

Manipulate as for marrow pomatum. 

In all the cheap preparations for the hair, the 
manufacturing perfumers use the washed French po- 
matnms and the washed French oils for making their 
greases. Washed pomatums and washed oils are 
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those greases that originally haye heen the best po- 
matums and huilea prepared by eiilieiirage and by 
maceration witb tbe flowers; which pomades and 
hailes have been subjected to digestion in alcohol for 
the manu&ctare of essences for tbe handkerchief. 
After the spirit has been on the pomatums, tc., it is 
poured off; the residue is then called washed poma- 
tum, and still retains an odor strong enough for the 
manutkcture of most hair-greases. 

For pomatums of other odors it is only necessary 
to substitute rose, jasmine, tubereuse, and others, in 
place of the acacia pomatum in the above formulae. 

Pomades Double, Millefleurs. 

Bose, jasmine, fleur d'orange, violet, tubereuse, &c, 
are all made, in winter with two-thirds best French 
pomatum, one-third best French oils; in summer, 

equal parts. 

POMMADV A LA HeUOTBOPB. 



French rose pomade, 1 lb. 

Yanillaoil, i lb. 

Haltodejaamin, 4os« 

** tnbereme, 2os. 

(> flear d'orasge, 2 os. 

Otto of almonds 6 drops. 

" olo¥«t, 8 drops. 



HuiLB Antique a la Heliotropb. 

Same as the above, substituting rose oil for the 
pomade* 

Philocome. 

The name of this preparation, which is a compound 
of two Greek words (^&^ and xf^M^), signifying a 
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SECTION XV. 

HAIB-DTB8 AND DBPILATOBT. 

By way of personal adornment, few practices are 

of more ancient origin than that of painting the face, 
dyeing the hair, and blackeuiug the eyebrows and 
eyelashes. 

It is a practice aniyersal among the women of the 
higher and middle classes in Egypt, and very common 
among those of the lower orders, to blacken the edge 
of the eyelids, both a])()ve and below the eye, with a 
black powder, which they termed koJwL The kohol 
is applied with a small probe of wood, ivory, or silver, 
tapering towards the end, but blunt This is moist- 
ened sometimes with rose-water, then dipped in the 
powder, and drawn along the edges of the eyelids. 
It is thought to give a very soft expression to the eye, 
the size of which, in appearauce, it enlarges ; to which 
circumstance, probably, Jeremiah refers when he 
writes, Though thou rentest thy fitce (or thine eyes) 
with painting, in vain shalt thou make thyself fair."* 

A singular custom is observable both among Moor- 
isli and Arab females, — that of ornamenting the face 
between the eyes with clusters of bluish spots or other 
small devices, which, being stained, become perma- 
nent. The chin is also spotted in a similar manner, 

* Jer. 4:40. See also Lane's Modern Egyptians, vol. i, p. 41, 
et seq. 
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and a narrow blue line extends from the point of it, 

and is continued down the throat. The eyelashes, 
eyebrows, and also the tips and extremities qt' the 
eyelids, are colored black. The soles, and sometimes 
other parts of the feet, as high as the ankles, the palms 
of the bands, and the nails, are dyed with a yellowish- 
red with the leaves of a plant called henna,* or al- 
kanna of Cyprus and Egypt [Ijou'sonki inerniis), the 
leaf of which somewhat resembles the myrtle, and is 
dried for the purposes above mentioned. The ground 
leaves of the henna are made into a paste with lime- 
water, then applied to the skin, hair, or nails, and 
left on scvenil hours; the color thus imparted will 
last several weeks. The back of the hand is also often 
colored and ornamented in this way with different 
devices. On holidays they paint their cheeks of a red 
brick color, a narrow red line being also drawn down 
the temples. 

Similar customs are still prevalent in Persia. Lady 
Shell, speaking of the Shah's mother, says : 

The palms of her hands and tips of her finiijers were dyed red with 
an herb called henna, and the edges of the inner part of the eyelids 
were colored with antimony. All the Kajars have naturally large 
arched eyebrows ; but, not satisfied with this, the women enlarge 
them by doubling their real size with great streaks of antimony : 
her cheeks were well rouged, as is the invariable custom among 
Persian women of all classes f 

In Qreeoe, <*for coloring the lashes and sockets of the eye, they 
throw incense or gum labdanum on some coals of Are ; the smoke 
which ascends ia intercepted with a plate, in order to collect the 



* This plant is veferred to in the Song of Solomon, under the 
name of "Camphire," but as Henna it is sold by Piesse and Lubin, 
of Bond Street. 

f Glimpses of Life in Persia. 
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soot. This I saw applied. A pirl sittinfj, cross-logged us usual, on 
a ?ofa, closing one of her eyes, took the two lashes between the fore- 
finger and thumb of her left hand, pulled them forward, and then 
thruBting in, at fhe extmid corner, a sort of bodkin or probe which ^ 
had heen immersed in the eoot, and withdrawing it, the partlelea 
previouBly adhering to the probe remained within the eyelashes.''* 

Dr. Shaw Btates that, among other curiosities that 
were taken ont of the tombs at Sahara relating to 

Egyptian women, he Piiw a joint of the common reed, 
which contained one of these bodkins, and an ounce 
or more of this powder. 

In England, a similar practice is adopted by many 
persons whose hair is gray ; but instead of using the 
black material in the form of a powder, it is employed 
as a crayon, tlie color being mixed with a greasy bodj^ 
Bucli as the brown and black stick pomatums de- 
scribed in the previous article. 

The question has been frequently discussed, "Is 
hair subject to sudden change in color?'' and was 
answered in the negative by Dr. Davy, in a paper 
read before the Bristol Association at Manchester, 
1861. 

The popular notion is decidedly in favor of the af- 
firmative, and many naturalists and physiologists have 
come to the same conclusion. They adduce instances 

of the change of the hair to w^hite or gray, in the case 
of persons under strong emotions of grief or terror, 
lliiller, in hia JElementa I*hysiologice, refers to eight au- 
thorities for examples of such changes; but all that 
he seems to admit for himself is that under the in- 
fluence of impaired health such a change may take 4 
place slowly. Alarie Antoinette was cited by favorers 

* Chandler's Travels in Greece. 
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of the popular notion, as a striking and well-anthen- 
tieated instance ; but when fairly considered, the case 

came under the condition admitted by Haller. 

During the continement of Marie Antoinette, the 
Queen of France, by the Jacobins of Paris, she was 
deprived of the use of the cosmetics with which she 
was wont to give the raven hue to her naturally silvery 
locks; and history, in describing her execution, rep- 
resents her hair as changing from a jet bhick to gray 
through the mental anguish she experienced. 

Had it been possible for mental emotion, whether 
of terror or of grief, to render hair suddenly gray, 
surely in the Queen*8 case the change should have 
been witnessed at an earlier period than that of the 
arrest of the royal family in their attempt to leave 
France. If such a sudden change could be presumed, 
might we not expect to witness it in soldiers engaged 
in an active campaign amidst all the dangers and 
horrors of war? Dr. Davy had himself exaiiiiiied 
thousands of soldiers, men prematurely worn out in 
various climates, and concerned in many a hard- 
fought battle — ^many of them grievously wounded — 
but he never met with an instance of the kind. 

The Transactions of the Royal Society, extending 
over 200 years, do not contain an instance of such 
change in the color of the hair, — o. circumstance 
opposed to the conclusion that it ever took place, ibr 
had it ever been undoubtedly witnessed, it is not 
likely that it would have remained undescribed. The 
author is not aware that, irrespective of recorded evi- 
dence, anything in support of the popular notion can 
be adduced on physiological grounds. Human hair 
cannot be injected. Using coloring fluids, such as a 



1 
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Bolution of nitrate of silver and a solution of iodine^ 
the author has not observed any change of color, 
except in the portions actually immersed. Whether 
it owes its color to a fixed oil, to a peculiar arrange- 
ment of its constitutional molecules, or to both, it 
resists decay in a remarkable manner; it resists the 
action of acids and alkalies, except the strongest, 
which dissolve it. It resists maceration, and eyen 
boiling water, except continued for a long time, and 
under pressure, when it suiters disintegration and 
decomposition. Exposure to the sun will bleach 
hair, but this will not account for any very sudden 
change of color. Supporters of the popular opinion 
refer to changes in the plumage of birds, such as the 
ptarmigan, and in the hair of certain quadrupeds, 
such as the mountain hare and ermine, which become 
white towards winter, and of a darker hue when the 
winter is past. 

Mr. Erasmus Wilson, who advocates the popular 
doctrine, refers to the case of a lemming in support 
of his views; but Mr. Blyth, a naturalist, says that 
he examined a lemming killed during its autumnal 
change, and satisfied himself that ^'the white hairs 
were all new, and not the brown changed in color." 
There are reasons why it might be expected that the 
summer coat and plumage should be darker than 
those of the winter. Tlie autlior concludes, that 
whether we consider one side of the question or the 
other — the human evidence so questionable, the 
physiological so much more reliable — ^the idea of 
j&llacy is unavoidable, as to the hair being subject to 
sudden change of color from mental impression. 

The attempts made to explain such a change by 
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physiologists are allowed to be complete &ilares ; and 
more amusing attempts bad been made to explain 
the phenomenon on other gronnds than those of 

fallacy. Dr. Davy, when on foreic;n service, knew 
an assistant surgeon of a regiment who had become 
insane, and whom he visited a fortnight or three 
weeks subsequently. The patient's hair, before brown, 
had become gray ; but when he called attention to the 
fact, the regimental surgeon simply said, "Your sur- 
prise will cease, when you know that has, since 

he has been afflicted with his malady, discontinued 
dyeing his hair.^' 

The assassin Orsini, lately executed in Pans for at- 
tempting the life of the French emperor, and ruth- 
lessly murdering twelve innocent persons, presented 
the same apparently strange anomaly from the same 
cause. When Orsini was arrested, his luxuriant 
locks were as black as night, but when guillotined, 
they were of an iron gray color, simply because he 
either neglected his toilet, or else was deprived of the 
usual hair-dye he previously employed to give them 
their black color. His friends, and the papers gener- 
ally, attribute the change to another cause, of course, 
and we have no doubt that history will represent the 
effect as being produced by the mental activity and 
agony he experienced during his incarceration. 

As a rule, all hair-dyes should be avoided ; in almost 
every case the process is prejudicial to the unities 
which tend to form that harmonious whole, which we 
call personal beauty. The chief characteristics of 
beauty, independent of form, are the complexion, the 
eyes, and the hair; and tlierefore the first question to 
be asked, before attempting to change the color of 
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80 important an auxiliary to beauty as the luiir should 
naturally be — "Will the change suit the complexion 
and the eyes ?" ' The Teutonic beauly of Anglo- 
Saxons and Anglo-Normans has come down to the 
people of Great Britain, along with the practical com- 
mon sense of the one and the lofty bearing of the 
other. The mass of female loveliness which graces 
the land is therefore essentially "fair," — white and 
dear, in contradistinction to brown and dark, A 
clear rosy complexion, blue eyes, and hair more or 
less auburn, are all the most prevalent. Now, to 
change either the color of the complexion or of the 
hair is t% destroy the unities of such a style of beauty, 
because the eye cannot be changed en suite ; and it 
produces the same incongruous eiFect as an ill-dressed 
woman often presents by a display of ill-assorted 
colors in her attire. "Fair" persons are seldom, if 
ever, improved in appearance by the process of hair- 
dyeing. Such persons who do not exhibit these 
marked features of Teutonic extraction, in whose 
veins commingles the blood of a more southern race 
— whose dark or brown complexion, gazelle-like eyes, 
and raven hair, tend to form that style of beauty we 
designate "brunette" — should age trip up youth, or 
their locks become prematurely gray or silvery white, 
may call in the aid of art to restore the hair to its 
original tint, without infringing the principles of the 
harmony of color. If the hair be too glowing, too 
bright an auburn to assimilate well with the eyes, or 
with the blush of the check, then its redness can be 
artificially lowered by the application of an article 
sold under the name of walnut-water, but which in 
reality consists of a solution of plumbate of potash, 
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and is made bj dissolviug freshly precipitated oxide 
of lead in liqaor potassa to saturadoii. 

KOHOL. 

The word Kohd is derived from the Hebrew, and 

signifies to paint. The Oriental females were, and are 
still, in the habit of painting the eyebrows with various 
pigments; the one generally employed is sulphide of 
antimony finely levigated. This custom has at length 
to a smfdl extent been adopted in England, but the 
kohol employed here does not contain antimony, but 
consists of a solution of Chinese (Indian) ink in rose- 
water. To prepare the kohol, a stick of the Chinese 
inky of about half an ounce weight, is to be reduced to 
a fine powder in a mortar — a task of no little difficulty; 
half a pint of hot rose-water is then to be rubbed 
gradually into the powder till the whole is unilorndy 
fluid, which will not be unless it is repeatedly tritu- 
rated for two days. Kohol thus made is applied to 
the eyelashes and brows with afine camel's-hair pencil. 

Turkish HAm-DTB. 

In Constantinople there are some persons, particu- 
larly Armenians, who devote themselves to the prep- 
aration of cosmetics, and obtain large sums of money* 
from those desirous of learning this art Amongst 
these cosmetics is a black dye for the hair, which, ac- 
cording to M. Landerer of Athens, is prepared in the 
following manner : 

Finely pulverized galls are kneaded with a little 
oil to a paste, which is roasted in an irop paa until 
the oil vapors cease to evolve, upon which the resi« 
due is triturate4 with \vater into a paste, and heatecj 

2? 
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again to dryness. At the same lime a metallic mix- 
tare, which is broQght from Egypt to the commer- 
cial marts of the East, and which is termed in Turk- 
ish Rastikopclra, or Jlastlk- Y(Ui\ is employed for this 
purpose. Tliis metal, which looks like dross, is by 
some Armenians intentionally fused, and consists of 
iron and copper. It obtains its name from its use 
in dyeing or staining the hair, and particularly the 
eyebrows — ^for rastik means eyebrows, and yuzi stone. 
The fine powder of this metal is as intimately mixed 
as possible with the moistened gall mass into a paste, 
which is preserved in a damp place, by which it ac- 
quires the blackening proper^. In some cases this 
mass is mixed with the powder of odorous substances 
which are used in the seraglio as perfumes, and 
called karsi — that is, pleasant odor ; and of these the 
principal ingredient is ambergris. To blacken the 
hair, a little of this dye is triturated in the hand or 
between the fingers, with which the hair or beard is 
well rubbed. After a few days the hair becomes very 
beautifully black, and it is a real pleasure to see such 
fine black beards as are met with in the East among 
the Turks who use tliis black dye. Another and im* 
portant advantage in the use of this dye conedsts here- 
in, that the hair remains soft, pliant, and for a long 
time black, when it has been once dyed with this 
substance. That the coloring properties of this dye 
are to be chiefly ascribed to the pyrogallic acid, which 
can be formed by treating the mass with water, may 
be with certainty assumed. 
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Powdered litharge, ' . .2 lbs. 

Quicklime, } lb. 

Calcined magnesia, ^ lb. 

Slake the lime, using as little water as possible, to make it dis- 
integrate, then mix the whole by a sieve. 

AmiJhxT way. 

Slaked lime, 8 Ibe. 

White lead, in powder, 2 lbs. 

Litharge, 1 Uk 



Mix by sifting, bottle, and well cork. 

"DirecHons to be sold with the above : 

Mix the powder with enonpjh water to form a thick creamy 
fluid ; with the aid of a small brush, completely cover the hair to 
be dyed with this mixture: to dye a light brown, allow it to re- 
main on the hair four hours; dark brown, eight hours; black, 
twelve hours. As the dye does not act unless it is moist, it is 
necessary to keep it so by wearing an oiled silk, india-rubber, or 
other waterproof oap. 

After the hair is dyed, the refuse must be thoroughly washed 
from the head with plain water ; when dry, the hair must be oiled. 

SiHFLX SiLYBB Dtb (otherwise Vegetable Bye). 

Nitrate of silTer, 1 os. 

Bose-water, .1 pint. 

Before using this dje, it is necessary to free the 
hair from grease by washing it with soda or pearl* 
ash an4 water. The hair must be quite dry prior to 

applying tlie dye, which is best hiid on with an old 
tooth-brush. This dye does not " strike" for several 
hours. It need scarcely be observed that its effects 
are more rapidly produced by exposing the hair to 
sunshine and air, and by washing the hair previously 
with sulphur soap. 
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Haib-dy£ with Mobdant. 

JBro%on, 

Nitrate of ailyer, 1 os. bine botUee. 

Bote-water, 80s. " 

The Ifon&miL— ^ulphuret of potutinm, . . 1 os. white bottlei. 
Water, . • .Cos. 

Bkuk. 

Nitrate of silver, 1 os. blue bottles. 

Water, 80s. <« 

7%e JUonftmt^Sulpburet of potassium, . . 1 os. white bottles. 
Water, 80s. 

The mordant is to be applied to the hair first: 
when this is dry, then the silver solution. 

Great care must be taken that the sulphuret is 

fresh made, or at least, well preserved in closed bot- 
tles, otherwise, instead of the mordant making tile 
hair blacky it will impart a yeUo^v hue. When the 
mordant is good it has a very disagreeable odor ; and 
although this is the quickest and best dye, its un- 
pleasant smell has given rise to the 

Inodorous Dye. 

Blite Bottles. — Dissolve the nitrate of silver in the water as in 
the above; then add liquid ammonia by degrees until the mixture 
becomes cloudy from tlie precipitate of the oxide of silver; con- 
tinue to add ammonia in small portions until the fluid again be- 
comes bright from the oxide of silver being redissolved. 

WhUe BottUa, — ^Pour half a pint of boiUng rose-water upon three 
ounces of powdered gall nuts ; when cold, strain and bottle. This 
forms the mordant, and is used in the same way as the first-named 
dye, like the sulphuret mordant It Is not so good a dye as the pre- 
vious one. 

Manganese Bbown HAia-DTE. 
Under the name of ^^Baffine," a very excellent 
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brown hair-dje has been introduced by Mr. Condy, 
of Battersea. It consists of saturated solution of per- 
manganate of potass. This salt, like nitrate of silver, 
nndergoes decomposition when in contact with or- 
ganic substances. Hair and sldn are stained by it 
of a good chestnut hue. For the purpose of dyeing 
the hair it is therefore necessary to take the usual 
precaution not to wet the partings of the hair with 
the manganese fluid. 

French Brown Dte. 

Blue BotlUs. — Saturated Bolutton of sulphate of copper ; to this 
add ammonia enough to precipitate the oxide of copper and re- 
dlmolve it (as with the silver in the above), produdng the azure 
liquid. 

WkUe BoWm. — ^JfonfaMl— Saturated solution of prussiate of 
potass. 

Artificial hair, for the manufacture of perukes, is 
dyed in the same manner as wooL 

There are in the market several other hair-dyes, 
bat all of them are but modifications of the above, 

possessing no marked advantage. 

Pencil Water, and Walnut Water. 

Under the above names a weak hair-dye is made, 
which consists of an alkaline solution of lead, or rather 

plunibate of potash ; it is slow in its action, hut it 
does not blacken the skin, — no inconsiderable advan- 
tage. It may be thus prepared : 

Dissolve in one ounce of liquor potassa as much freshly precipi- 
tated oxide of lead as it will take up, and dilute the resulting clear 
solution with three ounces of distilled water. Care must be taken 
not to wet the skin unnecessarily with it. 

28* 
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Quick Depilatory oe Busma (for removing Hair). 

The word depilatory is derived from depUua^ of the 
hair. As the ladies of this country consider the 

growth of hair npoii the upper lip, upon the arms, 
and on the hack of the neck to he detrimental to 
beauty, those who are troubled with such physical 
indications of good health and yital stamina have long 
had recourse to rusma or depilatory for removing it 
This and analogous preparations were introduced 
into this country from the East, rusma having been 
in use in the harems of Asia for many ages. 

Best lime slaked, 8 lbs. 

Orplment, in powder, 4 lb. 

Mix the material by means of a drum sieve; preserve the sumo 
for sale in well-corked or stoppered bottles. 

DireeUom to he sold with the above : 

Mix the depilatory powder with enough water to render it of a 
creamy eonsistenoe ; lay It upon the hair for about Ave minutes, or 
until its caustic action upon the skin renders it necessary to be re- 
moved ; a similar process to shaving is then to be gone through, but 
instead of using a rasor, operate with an ivory or bone paper>knife; 
then wash the part with plenty of water, and apply a little cold 
cream. 

Dr. Redwood says that the best and safest depila-- 
tory consists of a strong sohition of sulphuret of ba- 
rium made into a paste with thick starch ; it must be 
applied immediately it is made, as it rapidly spoils. 

The precise time to leave depilatory upon the part 
to be depilated cannot be given, because tliere is a 
physical diiterence in the nature of hair. " Raven 
tresses" require more time than flaxen locks;" the 
sensitiveness of the skin has also to be considered. 
A small feather is a very good test for its action. 
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A few readers will, perhaps, be disappointed in 

linding that I have only given one formula for depila- 
tory. The receipts might easily have been increased 
Id number, but not in quality. The use of arsenical 
compounds is objectionable, but it undoubtedly in- 
creases the depilating action of the compounds. A 
few compilers of ^< Receipt Books," and others, add 
to the lime " charcoal powder," " carbonate of potass," 
"starch," &c. ; but what action have thcfle materials, 
chemically, upon hair ? The simplest depilatory is 
moistened quicklime, but it is less energetic than the 
mixture recommended above; it answers very well 
for tanners and feUmongers, with whom time is no 
object. 

HfiRNANDiA Depilatory. 

Burnett says that the juice of the leaves of the 
HemandM Sonera is found to be an advantageous and 
efibctual depilatory, as it destroys the hair wherever 

it is employed, without pain to the skin. 

Knowing firom experience how much many of my 
countrywomen would value such an article, it is my 
intention at an early period to test the value of this 
assertion, and if it be possessed of the properties as- 
serted, Hernandia depilatory shall shortly be at their 
command. 

Golden Hair Powder. 

Powder d'or was first worn by the Empress Eugenie, 
at the Festival of BoBuf Gras, 1860. Since then this 

pretty conceit, as the wave of fashion always does, 
has extended from its centre to the circle of all who 
pretend to move within its sphere. 

The best quality consists of crushed gold leaf, the 
common kind, or speckles," is nothing more than a 
coarse bronze powder. 
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SECTIOif XVI. 

AB80BBXNT F0WDBB8 AND BOUOBS. 

A lady's toilet-table is ineoiuplete without a box 

« 

of Bome absorbent powder ; indeed, from our earliest 
in&Qcy, powder is used for drying tbe skin witb the 
greatest benefit : no wonder tiiat its nse is continued 
in adyanced jears, if, by slight modifications in its 

composition, it can be employed not only as an ab- 
sorbent, but as a means of "personal adornment." 
We are quite within limits in stating that many tons 
weight of such powders are used in this country an- 
nually. They are principally composed of various 
starches, prepared from wheat, potatoes, and various 
nuts, mixed more or less with powdered talc, mag- 
nesia, steatite (soapstone), French chalk, oxide of 
bismuth, and oxide of sinc^ &c. These powders are 
best applied to the &ce with a hare's foot, which are 
prepared and fitted with handles for that purpose.* 
When, however, the powder is applied to the skin 
generally, as for the purpose of drying it after wash- 
ing, what is termed a "puff," of swan's down, is now 
mostly employed. An authority has informed me 
that there are about 5000 swans* skins imported into 
England annually — passing through the Custom- 
house; however, there is e^ood reason to suppose that 
vast numbers also fi.nd their way here, " dispensing 
with the tediousness of customs regulations alto- 
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gether ; *' now presuming this number to be 2000, we 

Bhould have an actual importation of 7000 swans' skins. 
Each skin will make on an average 60 pufFs, equal to 
a total produce of 420,000 per annum. The name 
puff applied to these articles is derived firom the puff- 
box/' a household appendage" of every home in 
the reign of the Georges, at which time everybody 
wore powder. The pufF-box of that period was con- 
structed like a flour dredger ; but the sides of it were 
collapsible leather; in the interior- was a spring and 
the powder. It was used like a pair of bellows. 
Thus our grand&thers powder-puffed themselves be- • 
fore they entered society ! The best swans' skins for 
puffs come from Holland, and are very thick in the 
down. There are some imported from Canada, and 
North America, but like our English swans they are 
thinner in the down than the Dutch swan. 
The most popular powder is what is termed 
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Wheat starch, 


. 12 lbs. 


Orris-root powder, 


. 2 lbs. 






« bergamot, 









PiSTAOHIO-NUT ToiLST POWDIB. 

Starch of pistachio nuts, 7 lbs, 

French chalk, in fine powder, . . .7 lbs. 
Otto of rose and lavender, each, . . .1 drachm. 

Well sifted together through a fine sieve. 



Starch can be procured from an infinite variety of 
sources, and according to the material it is procured 
from, so is the size of the grain. Wheat starch com- 
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parativelj has a very coarse grain, hence the ordinary 
powder is too coarse for the complexion, bnt nut starch 

(Brazil, Barcelona, almond, pistachio, or any other), 
yields a fine grain, smooth and soft, very suitable for 
complexion powders. 

Bosi Face Powdxb. 



Bice starch, 7 lbs. 

Bom pink, | drachm. 

Otto of rose, ....... 2 drachms. 

** santaly 2 drachms. 

Plain or TJnsobntkd Hair Powdxb 

Is pure wheat starch. 

Faox Powder. 

SUrch, lib. 

Oxide of bismuthi 4os. 

Perle Powdee. 

Frencli chalk, . , . . # . . 1 lb. 

Oxide of bismuth, . . . , . , 1 oz. 

Oxide of zinc, 1 oz. 



Pbenoh Blanc 

Is levigated talc passed throagh a silk sieve. This 

is a very good face powder, particularly as it does 
not discolor from emanatious of the skin or impure 
atmosphere. 

As to painting the face, it appears to be practised, 
more or less, by both male and female, from the 
earliest period to the present time. '^And when 

Jehu was come to eTezreel, Jezebel heard of it; and 
she paiuted her face, and tired her head, and looked 
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out at a window." 2 Kings 9 : 80. Gibbon,* describ* 

ing the Komaii Emperor Eliogabalus, says, that at his 
first entry into the eternal city, his eyebrows were 
tinged with black, and his cheeks painted with an 
artificial red and white. Almost the first present 
that the Empress made to Catharine, newly arrived 
at court, and scarcely fifteen years old, was a rouge- 
pot.f A well-known Duke, now living, never appears 
in public until **gotup'' with a fair quantity of rouge, 
and which is more particularly noticed, as his Grace 
invariably paints round his eyes so much that he 
appears just to have escaped after a pugilistic en- 
counter. His Grace is rather eccentric, to be sure, as 
it has been said that he went to Erance in a balloon, 
for fear of the mal de Tiwr. 



Liquid Blanc D£ Psrle (for theatrical use). 

The use of a white paint by actresses and dancers 
is absolutely necessary; great exertion produces a 
fiorid complexion, which is incompatible with cer- 
tain scenic effects, and requires a cosmetic to subdue 

it. The late Madame Y , during her stage career, 

has probably consumed more than half a hundred- 
weight of oxide of bismuth, prepared thus: 

Rose or orange-flower water, .... 1 pint. 
Oxide of bismuth, 4 oz. 

Mixed by long trituration. 

* Gibbon's " Decline and Fall of the liomun Empirei" vol. i, ch. 
vi, p. 233. 

f Memoires de I'lmp^ratrice Catharine II, par M. A. Herzen. 



* 
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Calcined Talc 

Is also extensivelj used as a toilet powder, and is sold 
tinder varioas names; it is not so nnctuoas as the or- 
dinary Mnd, 

BouGB AND Bed Paints. 

These preparations are in demand^ not only for 
theatrical use, but by private individuals. Various 
shades of color are made, to suit the complexions of 
the blonde and brunette. One of the best kind is 
that termed 

- Bloom of Eoses. 

Strong liquid ammonia, j[ o«. 

Finest curmino, • • i oz. 

Rose-water, 1 pint. 

Esprit de rose, triple, ^ oz. 

This preparation, almost a necessary appendage to 
the toilet of every lady in France and Germany, is 
used to impart to the lips that cherry-like hue so 
much admired. It is also used to give the pale and 
wan cheek a roseate bloom. In many respects it is 
superior to rouge, which is now almost as prevalent 
in this country as in the days of George the Third, 
when spots and rouge were fit subjects for Swift's 
sarcasm, as crinoline now serves FumL 

"Place the carmine in a pint bottle, and pour on it the ammonia; 
allow them to remain together, with occasional agitation, for two 
days ; then add the rose-water and esprit, and well mix. Place the 
1x>ttl6 In a quiet situation for a week ; any precipitate of impurities 
from the carmine wUl sulwide ; the sapernatant <* Bloom of Koses " 
is then to be bottled for sale. If the carmine was perfectly pure, 
there woald be no precipitate ; nearly all the carmine purchased 
firom the makers b more or less sophisticated, its enormotis price 
being a premium for its adulteration. 
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Carmine cannot be manufactured prqfitabli/ on a 
small scale for commercial purposes; four or five man- 
ufacturers supply the whole of Europe. M. Titard, 
Bae Qrenier 8t. Lazare, PariSy pTodoces, without 
doubty the finest article ; singularly enough, howeveri 
the principal operative in the establishment is an old 
Englishman. 

The preparation of the finest carmine is still a mystery, because, 
on the one hand, its consumption being very limited, few piTsuns 
are engaged in its manufacture, and upon the other, the raw ma- 
terial being costly, extenaive ezperimenta on it cannot be oonTeni- 
entljr made.— Db. Uu. 

A laanqfactnrer of oarmine, who was aware of the gnperiority 
of the French color, wait to Lyons for the purpose of improving 
his processi and bargained with the most celebrated manu&ctarer 
in tiiat city for tiie acqnisition of his secret, for which he was to 
pay one thousand poonds. He was shown all the process, and saw 
a beaatifhl color poroduced ; but he found not the least difference in 
the French mode of fabrication and that which had been constantly 
adopted by himself. He appealed to his instrucUnr, and insisted 
that he must have concealed something. The man assured him 
that he had not, and invited him to see the process a second time. 
He minutely examined the water and the materials, which were in 
every respect similar to his own, and then, very much surprised, 
said, " I have lost my labor and my money, for the air of England 
does not permit up to make good carmine." "Stay," said the 
Frenchman ; " don't deceive yourself. What kind of weather is it 
now?" A bright, sunny day," replied the Englishman. "And 
such are the days," said the Frenchman, <' on which I make my 
color. ' Were I to attempt to manufiiotare it on a dark or cloudy 
day, my results would be the same as yours. Let me advise you, 
my fHend, always to make carmine on bright, sunny days." *< I 
will," rcjjoined the Bnglishman ; " bnt I fear I shall make Tery 
little in London I"^ZB H. Dayt. 

In the Micyclopedie Moret will be found no less than 
a dozen recipes for preparing carmine; the number 

29 
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of formulse will convince the most snperficial reader 

that the true form is yet withheld. 

Analysis has taught us its exact composition ; but 
a certain dexterity of manipulation and proper tem- 
perature are iDdispensable to complete sncoesB. 

Most of the recipes ^ven by Dr. ITre, and others, 
are from this sonrce ; but as they possess no practi- 
cal value, we reirain from reprinting them. 

Mr. B. Wood patented the following method of 
making carmine, which may be very useful to some 
of our readers who have to pay a much higher price 
for this material than it would cost themselves to 
make it. Take 9 ounces of the carbonate of soda, 
and dissolve it in 27 quarts of rain-water, to which 
are added 8 ounces of citric acid. When brought to 
the boiling-point 1^ lbs. of the best cochineal ground 
fine, are added, and then boiled for 1} hours. The 
liquor is then strained or filtered and set by to cool. 
The clear liquor is then boiled again, with 9J ounces 
of alum, for about ten minutes, and is again drawn 
oif and allowed to cool and settle for two or three 
days. The supernatant liquor is then drawn off, and 
the sediment which is fallen to the bottom is filtered 
and washed with clean cold soft water, and is finally 
dried by evaporating all the moi.sture. The result is 
Hue carmine, which can be made into the finest red 
ink by dissolving it in a caustic solution of ammonia, 
adding a little dissolved gum arable 

By the old plan of making carmine, no citric acid 
was used; the cochineal was simply boiled in soft 
rain-water for two hours, containing a minute quan- 
tity of carbonate of soda, then allowed to settle, and 
treated by remidnder of tiie process described above. 
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I iprovement in the brilliancy of the color is ob- 
' by adding about one-ninth part of the crystals 
J alt of tin to the alum, using for this purpose a 
^ part lees of alum than the amount given above. 

^ TonjEi BouoBS. 

c 

3 prepared of different shades by mixing fine car- 
with talc powder, in different proportions ; say 
rachm of carmine to two ounces of talc, or one 
-mine to three of talc, and so on. These rouges 
>ld in powder, and also in cake, or china pots; 
le latter the rouge is mixed with a minute por- 
jf solution of gum tragacanth. M. Titard pre- 
pares a great variety of rouges. In some instances 
the coloring matter of the cochineal is spread upon 
thick paper and dried very gradually; it then as- 
sumes a beautiful green lint. This curious optical 
effect is also observed in pink Baucers/' What is 
known as Chinese book-rouge is evidently made in 
the same way, and has been imported into this coun- 
try for many years. 

When the bronze-green cards are moistened with 
a piece of damp cotton-wool, and applied to the lips 
or cheeks, the color assumes a beautifbl rosy hue. 
Common sorts of rouge, called " theatre rouge," are 
made from the Brazil-wood lake; another kind is 
derived from the safiower (Carihamua UMtorius); 
from this plant also are made 

Pink Sauobbs. 

The safflower is washed in water until the yellow 
coloring matter is removed ; the carthamine, or color 
principle, is then dissolved out by a weak solution of 
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carbonate of 8oda; the coloring is then precipitated 
into the Bancers by the addition of sulphuric acid to 

tlie aolution. 

Cotton-wool and crape, being colored in the same 
way, are used for the same purpose, the former being 
sold as Spanish wool, the latter as Or^pon rouge. 

Sthpathstio Blush oa Sohnouda. 

Under the euphonious name of Schiiouda an article 
for coloring^ the cheeks has been recently introduced 
into perfumery. I prefer to call it Sympathetic Blush, 
on account of its peculiar qualities. 

In a chemical sense it possesses veiy great in- 
terest, and illustrates in one way how science is ap- 
plied to the arta. 

The coloring principle of this Blush is known to 
chemical philosophers under the name of AUoxoHj 
and was discovered by Liebig. 

Alloxan is white, and is soluble in water; being 
mixed up with a greasy body after the manner of 
cold cream, a white cream results. 

On exposure to the air by rubbing it upon the 
cheek, lips, or other "situation," the Alloxan gradu- 
ally turns to deep rose-color from the oxidizing influ- 
ence of the atmosphere. Used judiciously^ it creates 
the most perfect delusion perpetrated by the toilet of 
£5U9hion. 

Blux voa YxiNS. 

The arts of the toilet are carried to such desires, 
that unless the veins could at times be indicated by 

a faint blue vermicular line, there would still be a 
want for the perfumers to supply. 
Blue wherewith to imitate the veins is made with ex- 
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ceedingly fine levigated French chalk, sifted through 
a silk sieve, tinted to the proper shade with Prussian 

blue, then made into a paste with very thin gum- 
water ; when dry it is put up into pots in the same 
way as rouge. 

After the complexion has heen daly whitened with 
blanc, the veins are indicated with a little of the color- 
ing applied with a pencil made of kid-leather, the in- 
side of the ekin being made the outside of the pencil. 

Artistically used, the effect is pleasing and naturaL 

Kail Poworau 

With moderate attention the finger-nails become 

greatly ornamental; but without it they are worse 
than a disfigurement ; in fact, the state of the finger- 
nails may be said to indicate either refinement or its 
absence. The nails should be cat at least once a 
fortnight, and a sharp penknife produces a smoother 
edge than scissors do. Some persons cannot cut the 
nails of the right hand, but this little difficulty is got 
over with a very little practice, and the left hand 
adapts itself readily where its services can be benefi- 
cially employed. Clean nails are so essential, that 
in England we never admit that a hand is clean, 
however well washed, unless the nails are clean 
also. Agnails are prevented by releasing the quick 
from its attachment to the nail about once a week. 
Some persons push the quick down with the towel 
every time they wash their hands ; but small ivory 
" nail-cleaners," sold by perfumers, are greatly pre- 
ferred. "Biting the nails" is an oftence against 
good manners, and richly deserves the punishment 
that it eventually brings with it, in the disfiigure- 

20* 
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ment it perpetuates. A -pretty hand ie greatly im- 
proved by carefbt attention to the nails, and even a 

hand which would otherwise be soniewliat of a dis- 
figurement to the person, is rendered pleasing to the 
eye, if proper attention be given to the nails. The 
best nail powder consists of pore oxide of tin per^ 
famed with otto of lavender and tinted with carmine ; 
it is sold in little wooden boxes of about oue ounce 
each. It is apj)liod cither by rubbing it on to the 
nail with the finger, or with a uail polisher covered 
with leather. As oxide of tin is employed for polish- 
ing tortoise-shell, we can easily understand how nse- 
fal it is for horn and nails. 
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SECTION XVIL 

TOOTH-POWDBRS AND M0UTH-WA8HB8. 

The teeth should he Mrlj used, not made to per- 
form the duties of crackers for nuts, nor to rival 
scissors in cutting thread ; fbr rest assured, the teeth 
so unwittingly injured will always he the first to part 

company from their fellows. Cleanliness is absolutely 
essential for the preservation of the teeth, and they 
should he well brushed at least morning and evening, 
that any feculence which may he attached to them, 
either during sleep from the stomach, or hy day from 
meals, may not be allowed permanently to adhere, 
causing, firstly, discoloration, then tartar, and sub- 
sequently undermining the health of one or more, as 
from their position they may he more or less liahle to 
corrosion. In order that the teeth should look natu- 
ral — ^that is, retain their natural color — ^a dentifrice 
free from the smallest particle of acid should be used 
in the morning, and the mouth rinsed with tepid 
water, for extremes of heat and cold are most highly 
prejudicial hoth to their color and durahility. The 
persons who hahituate themselves to hot soup, tea, 
or other drinks, will he sure to erxS&r in their teeth. 
Brushes for the teeth should be of medium substance 
of bristle, and those made on what is called the pene- 
trating principle are best. Children at an early age 
should he instructed in the use of the tooth-hrush, and 
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taught the value and importance of the teeth, in order 
to inculcate habits of cleanliness and a due appre- 
ciation of the oruameiits of the mouth. A brusli 
properly Bclected, not too hard, may be used bj chil- 
dren of five years of age, every morning; and by 
being part and parcel of the general ablution, and 
thus directing habitual attention to the teeth, a useful 
and clean Iv habit will be cnorcndercd which will 
probably injure for them proper care through life. 

TooiH-POWDERS, regarded as a means merely of 
cleansing the teeth, are most commonly placed among 
cosmetics; but this should not be, as they assist 
greatly in preserving a healthy and regular condi- 
tion of the dental machinery, and so aid in perfecting 
as much as possible the act of mastication. lu this 
manner they may be considered as most useful, al- 
though, it is true, subordinate medicinal agents. By 
a careful and prudent use of them, some of the most 
frequent causes of early loss of the teeth may be pre- 
vented; these are, tlie deposition of tartar, the swell- 
ing of the gums, and an uudue acidity of the saliva. 
The effect resulting from accumulation of the tartar 
is well known to most persons, and it has been dis- 
tinctly shown that swelling of the substance of the 
gums will hasten the expulsion of the teeth from their 
sockets; and the action of the saliva, if unduly acid, 
is known to be at least injurious, if not destructive, 
l^ow, the daily employment of a tooth-powder suffi- 
ciently hard, so as to exert a tolerable degree of fric- 
tion upon the teeth, without, at the same time, in- 
juring the enamel of the teeth, will, in most cases, 
almost always prevent the tartar accumulating in 
such a degree as to cause subsequent injury to the 
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teeth; and a flacdd, Bpongy, relaxed condition of the 
gums may be prevented op overcome by adding to 
such a tooth-powder some tonic and astringent in- 
gredient. A tooth-powder containing charcoal and 
cinchona bark will accomplish these results in most 
casesy and therefore dentists generally recommend 
such. Still, there are objections to the nse of char- 
coal; it is too hard and resisting, its color is objection- 
able, and it is perfectly insoluble by the saliva; it is 
apt to become lodged between the teeth, and there 
to collect decomposing animal and vegetable matter 
aroond sach particles as maybe fixed in this position. 
Cinchona bark, too, is often stringy, and has a bitter, 
disagreeable taste. M. Miahle bigbly recommends 
the following formula: 

MlALRV'S TOOTH-POWDBR. 

Sugar of milk, ono thousand parts; lake, ten parts; pure tannin, 
fifteen parts ; oil of mint, oil of aniseed, and oil of oninge-flowew, 
go much 86 to impart au agreeable flavor to the composition. 

His directions for the preparation of this tooth- 
powder are, to rab well the lake with the tannin, and 
gradnally add the sugar of milk, previously powdered 

and sifted ; and lastly, the essential oils are to be 
carefully mixed with the powdered substances. Ex- 
perience has convinced him of the efficacy of this 
tooth-powder, the habitual employment of which will 
suffice to preserve the gums and teeth in a healthy 
state. For those who are troubled with excessive 
relaxation and spotiii^iness of the gums, he recom- 
mends the following astringent preparation : 
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HlALH«*8 DsimrBIOB. 

Alcohol, ono thousand parts; genuine kino, one hundred parts; 
rhatuny root, one hundred parts ; tincture of balsam of tolu, two 
parts; tincture of gum benzoin, two parts; easential oil of canelUi 
two parts ; esaeiitUl oil of mint, two parU ; essential oil of aniseed, 
one part. 

The kino and the rhatany root are to be macerated in the alcohol 
for seven or ^ht days | and after filtration, the other articles are 
to be added. 

A teaspoonful of this preparation mixed in half a 
goblet of water Bhoold be used to rinse the mouth 
after the use of the tooth-powder. The word denti- 
frice is derived from dens,frico — a tooth, I rab. 

Oauphoratbd Chalk. 

Precipitated chaUc, 1 lb. 

Powdered orris-root, ^Ib. 

Powdered camphor, ^ lb. 

Bedoce the oamphor to powder by rubbing it in a mortar with a 
little spirit, then sift the whole well together. 

On account of the volatility of camphor, the powder 
should always be sold in bottles, or at least in boxes 
lined with tinfoil. 

Quinine TooxH-POWDEa. 

Precipitated challc, 1 lb. 

Starch powder, lb. 

Orris powder, . , . , , , . J lb. 

Sulphate of quinine, 1 drachm. 

After sifting, it is ready for sale. 

Prepared Charcoal. 
Fresh made charcoal, in fine powder, . . 7 lbs. 













. . . ilb. 


Cassia bark, 


^ lb. 




. . . ilb. 
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TERnviAN Babk Powder. 

Peruvian bark, in powder, J lb. 

Bole armoniac, , 1 lb. 

Orris powder, . . . . . , . 1 lb. 

Cassia bark, . ^ lb. 

Powdered myrrh, . . . . . . ^ lb. 

Precipitated ohalk, ^ lb. 

Otto of doves, ios. 

H0M(E0PATHIC CUALK. 

Precipitated chalk| . . . • . . 1 lb. 

Powdered orris, 1 oz. 

starch, 1 oz, 

0UTTL£-FI8H PoWDEB. 

Powdered cuttle-fish, | lb. 

Precipitated chaU^, 1 lb. 

Powdered orris, J lb. 

Otto of lemons, . • . • • . . 1 oz. 

" neroli, ^ drachm. 

Borax ahd Mtrrh Tooth-Powder. 

Precipitated chalk, lib. 

Borax powder, .fib. 

Myrrh, « • | lb. 

Orris, |lb. 

Farina Fixbbr's Powdrr. 

Burnt horn, 2 lbs. 

Orris-root, 2 lbs. 

Carmine, 1 drachm. 

Tory line powdered sugar, . . . . |lb. 

Ottoof neroli, } drachm. 

<* lemons I OS. 

(« bergamot, ^os. 

" orange-peel, ^os. 

" rosemary, 1 drachm. 
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E08£ T00TU-F0WP£a. 

Procipltated oluilk, 1 lb. 

Orris, Jib. 

KuHc pink, 2 drachms. 

Otto of rose, 1 drachm. 

*< santal, ^ drachm. 

All these powders are to be well sifted together ; 
tbey are then ready for sale. 

Opiatb Tooth-pastb. 

Honey, J lb. 

Chalk, ^ lb. 

Orris, Jib. 

0«niiiiie» 2 dr«chiii8. 

Otto of doves, ^ 

« nutmeg, I of each, . . . . | drachm. 

Simple tjrtKpf .... enough to form a paste. 

MOUTH-WASHES. 
YiQLBT Mouth-wash. 

Tinotareof orrii, | pint. 

Esprit de rose, | pint. 

Spirit, I pint 

Otto of almonds, 6 drops. 



This is a very nice preparatioDy and gives great 
satis&ction. 

Eau Botot* 

Tinetare of cedar-wood, ..... 1 pint. 



« myrrh, Ipint. 

rhatany, 4 pint. 

Otto of peppermint, 16 drops. 

« roses, 10 drops. 
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BOTANIO StYPTIO. 



Rectified spirit, 
Ehatany root, 
Gum myrrh, 
"Whole doTesi 



of each, 



2 OS. 



1 quart. 



Haoerate for fourteen days, and Btraln. 



All these tinctures should be made with grape 
spirit, or at least with pale unsweetened brandy. 



Eed sanders-wood, 1 oz. 

Ruh the honey and borax well together in a mortar, then grad- 
ually add the spirit — which should not be stronger than .920, i. e.^ 
proof spirit, — ^the myrrh, and sanders-wood, and macerate Sot four- 
teen days. 

It exalts the flavor and expense, but it yet im- 
proves the quality of the result, to employ half Co- 
logne or Hungary water, in place of all spirits of 
wine. 

Tincture op Myerh witu Eau de Cologne. 

Eau dc Cologne,. ...... 1 quart. 

Gum myrrh, 6 oz. 



Camphokatsd Eav ds Coloonx. 

Bau de Cologne, 1 quart. 



TiNGTUBE OF MyBBH AND BOEAX. 



Spirits of wine, 
Borax, 
Honey, ) 
Gum myrrh. 




1 quart. 

1 OS. 



1 oz. 



Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 



Camphor 



Sos, 



80 
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Turkish Pastil Lozsnqbs. 

For the use of smokers, or to prevent the taste of 
medicine. These lozenges are made thus : 

Fine sugar, . 4 lbs. 

Citric acid, 4 draclima. 

Otto of roses, , 6 droj^s. 

Grain musk, ....... 4 grains. 

Otto of vitivert, . • § drachm. 

Oum tngaoanth diaaoWed in water, enoagh to form the whole 
into ajpaste, tinted with liquid lake. 
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SECTION XVIIL 

HAIR-WABHBS. 

As a general rale, society does Dot ttse enough po- 
mades and hair oils; hence the number of rough- 
looking heads of hair that are to be seen when men 
are assembled together with their "hats off/' as in a 
court of justice and similar places of public resort 
In boarding-schools, in yaln are soap and water em- 
ployed to destroy an odious parasite, whose name 
need not be mentioned; but which is never seen or 
heard of where the toilette is liberally supplied with 
good pomade or oil. On the other hand| there are 
persons whose hair is so naturally moist and greasy 
that DO kind of unguent is required. Such hair is 
very liable to come off, to be thin, lank, and pliable; 
whereas good hair should always have a certain 
amount of "wooliiness" in it, to give that appearance 
of life and vigor so becoming in curly locks, and the 
excess of which is a negro head. Thin and naturally 
greasy hair requires a wash to keep it in nice order; 
and if the hair is falling off*, either from sickness or 
natural decay, the wash should be astringent and 
stimulant. 

BosxMABT Water. 

BosemftTy, free ttcm ttaUc, . .10 Ibe. 
Water, 12g»Uoiie. 

Draw off by distillation ten gallons for use in per- 
fumery manufacture. 
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BOBSMABT HaIE-WABH. 

Roeemary water, 1 gallon. 

Rectified spiriti | pint. 

PearUsh, 1 os. 

Tinted with brown coloring. 

Bat Bum. 

This is a very good hair-wash. It was first intro- 
deced in New York bj those go-ahead scissors, that 
^< abbreviate" the "crown of glory." 

Tincture of bay leaves, 6 oz. 

Otto of baji 1 drachm. 

BicftrboMte of ammonia, 1 os. 

fiiborate of soda (borax), 1 oi, 

BoM-irmter, 1 qaart 

Mix and filter. 
Athenian Water. 

Rose-water, . • 1 gallon. 

Alcohol, 1 pint. 

Sassafrag wood, lb. 

Pearlash, 1 oz. 

Boil the wood in the rose-water in » glaas Tenel ; theui when 
cold, add the pearlash and apirii. 

Yboxtablb OB Botanic Ext&aot. 

Rose-water, ) 

Rectified spirit, . . • . 2 quarts. 

Eztrait de fleur d 'orange, 

*' jasmine, 

^* acacia, 

" rose, 

tubereuse, 

Extract of vanilla, | pint 

This is a very beaatifnllj scented hair^wash. It 
retails at a price commensurate with its cost 



of each, . ^ pint 
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Abtrtnobnt Extract ot Bosks and Bosemary. 

Rosemary water, ...... 2 quarts. 

Esprit de rose, \ pint. 

Rectified spirit, li pint. 

Extract of vanilla, 1 quart. 

Magnesia, to clear it, 2 oz. 

Filter through paper. 



Gltoerine and Cantharides Lotion. 

{For the Hair, if falling off.) 

Mr. Startin has published the following, which is 



stated to be of great service. 

Rosemary water 1 gallon. 

Spirits of sal volatile, 1 os. 

Tincture of cantharidM, • . ' • . Sos. 

Glycerine* . 4os. 

To be used with a sponge or soft hair-brush twice a day. 

Lotion fob thx Haib, ob recmmended by Dr, Loeoek, 

Lixiuor of ammonia. | . , 2dn«hins. 

Oil of sweet almonds, J 

Spirits of rosemary, 1 os. 

Otto of mace, . . . . f drachm. 

Soee-water, 2| os. 



First, mix the almond oil with the ammonia; then, having added 
the otto of maoe (essential oU of mace) to the rosemary, shake these 
up with the oil and ammonia; finally, add the rose-water by degrees. 

It is used as a lotion, and applied once a day at 
the toilet hour. This compound is a stimulant, and 
was made at the suggestion of her majesty's physician 
for promoting the growth of the hair, and preventing 
its falling off. 

30* 
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Saponaoeous Wash, oe Eaa Jvubp. 

Beetliled spirit, . . . « . 1 pint. 



Bote-water, 1 gallon. 

Extract of rondeletia, ^ pint. 

Transparent Map, | on. 

Hay salfroni ^ drachm. 



Shave np the soap yery fine; hoil it and the laffron in a quart of 
the roae-water ; when dissolved, add the remainder of the water, 
then the spirit, finally the rondeletia, which is used hy way of per^ 
ftime. After standing for two or three days, it is fit for hottling. 

By transmitted light, it is transparent ; but by re- 
flected light the liquid has a pearly aad singularly 
wavy appearance when ehaken. 

Bandouneb. 

Various preparations are used to assist in dressing 
the hair in any particular form. Some persons use 
for that purpose a hard pomatum containing wax, 
made up into rolls, called thence JS^fon IhxUeur. The 
little feathers " of hair, with which some ladies are 
troubled, are by the aid of these b&tons made to lie 
down smooth. For their formula, see p. 317. 

The liquid bandolines are principally of a gummy 
nature, being made either with Iceland moss, or 
linseed and water, variously perfumed, also by boiling 
qnince-seed with water. Perfhmers, however, chiefly 
make bandoline from gum tragacanth, which exudes 
from a shrub of that name which grows plentifully 
in Greece and Turkey. 

Boss Bahdokinb. 

Onm tragaeaath, 6 oi. 

* Bose-water, 1 gallon. 

Otto of roses, ^ oz. 

Steep the gum in the water for a day or so. As it swells and 
forms a thick gelatinous mass, it must from time to time he well 
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■gitatod. After about Ibrty-eiglit hoan* maceration, it is then to 
be 8q[aeezed through a coarse dean linen cloth, and again left to 
stand for a few days, then passed through the cloth a second time, 
to insure uniformity of consistency; when this is the case, the otto 
of roses is to be thoroughly incoriK»rated. 

The cheap bandoline is made without the otto; for 
colored bandoline, it is to be tinted with ammoni- 
acal solution of carmine, i. e., £lo(m of Boeea. See p. 
886 ; or with roseline for rose tint and aniline for 
violet tint. 

Almond Bandoline. 

Is made precisely as the above, scenting with a 
quarter of an ounce of otto of almonds in place of the 

roses. 

Creme de Mauve, or IIair Gloss. 

This preparation serves the double purpose of a 
dressing for the hair and as a fixaieur. It is especi- 
ally made for ^ving gloss and brilliancy to the hair, 

when an engagement requires that the tresses and 
curls should appear particularly elegant, as at a ball, 
soiree, or the opera, and is made thus : 

Pure glycerine, 4 lbs. 

Spirit of jaemine, 1 pint. 

Aniline, 6 drope. 

In concluding this section, we now terminate our 
remarks on the manufacture of odorous substances, 
and their application to the toilet of fashion and 
beauty. 

To be "in good odor" denotes moral purity. To 

employ a special odor, in its material sense, accord- 
ing to circumstances, — age, joy, sorrow, — is the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Andrew Wynter. " VV^hy," says he, 
" should we not know our fair friends by the deli- 
cate odors with which they are surrounded, as we 
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know tbem a&r off bj the charm of voice ? There 
is an appropriate odor, to onr minds, to each pardcn* 

lar character. The Bpiritiiclle should atfect jasmine ; 
the brilliaut and witty, magnolia; the robust, the 
more musky odors ; and young girls just blooming 
into womanhood, the rose. The citron-like perfhmes 
are more fitted for the melancholy temperament, and 
there is a sad minor note in heliotrope that the young 
widow should aftect." 

The great Creator, in addition to utility, has added 
beauty and variety in all his works. Flowers might 
have been of one color and the same odor, or they 
might have been colorless or inodorous. 

Yet wliiit exquisite beauty and diversity of per- 
fume is there in plants and flowers! The love of 
this beauty and perfume is universal. Man is adapt- 
ed to appreciate the gifts which the beneficent Crea- 
tor has spread before him in such rich variety ; the 
gratification arising from this enjoyment, as it is 
among the most innocent and purest, so is it the 
most pleasing and permanent that he enjoys. 

The great Teacher, when speaking of the lilies, 
says that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these and when setting forth his own ex- 
cellences and glory says, " I am the Rose of Sharon." 




" Nor the sweet smell 
Of different flowers in odor and in hue 
Otm make me any longer ttory tell.'* 

Sbax»pxam. 
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SECTION XIX. 

OF THB COIiOBS USKD BT PBBIUKBRS. 

The various toilet requisites manufactured by the 
perfumer must not only smell nicely, produce a pleas- 
ing sensatioQ to touch, but they must also gratify the 
eye, — in fact, they must be pretty.;'* this effect is 
gained by the addition of color. 

The colors employed must be in harmony and ap- 
propriate to the article to which it is applied. Thus, 
.Rose mouth-wash should be tinted of a beautiful 
blush color ; Savon de THdojce^ or lettuce soap, is to 
be colored green ; and so on. The proper occasion 
to employ color does, however, in a measure rest 
with the taste of the chef of the laboratory; and so 
long as the color of the article is in unison with the 
idea of its nature^ there is no objection to its free em- 
ployment, provided the coloring matter is of a harm- 
less character when applied to the skin. 

In this respect modern perfumers have considera- 
ble advantage over their predecessors: chemistry has 
supplied them with colors not only rich in tint, but 
of a harmless nature; nay, more, for we can now 
color certain substances of tint«, which, but so short 
time ago as when the first edition of this work was 
published, it was impossible to accomplish. Up to 
the time of Mr. Perkinses patent for the application 
of aniline, and its derivatives, to dyeing, there were 
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but very few organic substances applicable for color- 
ing peifamery. Mineral colors of course there are * 
plenty ; but the tniyoritj of them are of a poisonons 
nature, and cannot therefore be employed in the lab- 
oratory of a perfumery factor. Under the name of 
the color, the several substances that can be so tinted 
will be mentioned. 

Gbbbn. — Alcohol may be colored green by infusing 
in it the dried leaves of almost any plant or herb,~ 
the leaves of spinach, sage, grass, hay, and numerous 
otlicrs, being either sun-dried, or artificially dried 
with a current of w&rm air, and then put into the 
spirit, will color it of various beautiful shades of 
green. The pomades of violet and acacia also color 
spirit green by maceration, but the more beautiful 
the tint as a rule the older is the pomade or the tinc- 
ture; fresh spirit of acacia or violet is of a brown- 
greeu tint, but if it has been prepared for some time, 
being more or less exposed to the air, then it passes 
to a spring-grass green color, and the perfume is de- 
teriorated. 

Green-colored perfumery is much- admired ; hence 
a little acacia is often used in a bouquet on account 
of its tint. 

Oil and pomades may be colored ubsbn thus: dried 
spinach or other leaves are put into rectified spirits 

of wine ; the spirit rapidly dissolves out the green 
coloring matter of the plants, called chlorophylle: the 
spirit being then pressed away from the spent leaves, 
is to be put on to more leaves, and again pressed out 
when the coloring is dissolved: this operation re- 
peated several times with the same spirit, it will 
become of a rich deep green color, on account of 
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its holding the chlorophylle in solution. When the 
quantities operated upon are large, and it is essen- 
tial to save the spirit, the tincture may be placed 

into a retort or still, and then distilled at a low tem- 
perature. Steam distillation is best. The green resid- 
uary extract that remains after the spirit is evapo- 
rated being now triturated with oil or fat, will color 
the grease of a pretty green. 

Watery flidcis^ milks, &c., may be tinted of a beauti- 
ful GREEN with a green solution or dye recently in- 
troduced by Messrs. Judson, of Cannon Street. 

Soap maybe colored green by making in the melt- 
ing-pan a judicious mixture of soap, containing from 
seven pounds to fourteen pounds of new palm oil to 
every hundredweight of soap. This produces a good 
yellow body soap. To this we add one, two, or three 
ounces of blue smalt, or of ultramarine blue, mixed 
with half a pint of water. The blue color and the 
yellow soap produces, when crutched together, a 
vegetable green tint. Green soaps are sometimes 
produced with salts of copper, chromate of potass, 
and chromate of lead. These materials being all 
pernicious, manu&^turers using them ought to be 
publicly fined. 

F&wdera may be colored orben by employing the 
dried powders of fresh herbs, such as parsley, spinach, 
bay leaves, &c., mixed with starch. 

Yellow. — Saffron, palm oil, and turmeric, are the 
principal yellow stains used by perfumers. 

Alcohol maybe colored tbllow, or rather of a beau- 
tiful uranium-glass lint, by the maceration of jon- 
quil pomade; the pollen of the flowers in the first 
place imparts its tipt to the grease, which, in turn, is 
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given up to the spirit. Alcohol may be dyed yellow 
by infusiDg iu it the turmeric root {Curcuma lon^a of 
lDdia)» the well-known condiment mixed in cany 
powder, &c. 

Watery lotions and emulsions may be conveniently 
colored yellow with saffron, which consists of the 
stigmata of the yellow crocus blossom. Saffron- 
Walden, a town in Essex, received its prefix on ac- 
count of the safiron gardens which at one time were 
extensively cultivated there. 

Pomades are best colored yellow by jonquil po- 
made, rose pomade, or palm oil ; the latter is the 
most economical, but the two former are far more 
agreeable to the smell. Rose pomade has a tint of a 
deeper yellow than the jonquil, but is not equal in 
coloring power to palm oil. The rose pomade re- 
ceives its tint from the pollen of the roses, with 
which it is made in the same way as jonquil, L e., 
maceration, p. 70. 

It is difficult to stain oils of almost any color except 
red and purple ; we know of nothing that will color 
oil yellow artificially. 

Palm "oil" being in fact not au oil at all in this 
country, but always more solid than butter and 
opaque, will not serve for coloring oil yellow. 

Rbd, Boss, ViOLBT, and Mauvb,— all these tints 
may be conveniently considered together, because 
the mode of obtaining them is from one and the same 
source, — namely, aniline. 

Alcohol receives from the variety of aniline colors 
all the shades a perfumer can desire; the smallest 
distinction in the shade of a color is sufficient to re- 
quire a special name to indicate it, The two ipQst 
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&moti8 tints which approach the rose and red in the 

aniline series are known as Magenta and Sotferiiio, so 
named from the towns in Italy, where the battles 
were fought between the French, Piedmontese, and 
Anstrians. 

(Msyfais^ waXf and spermaceti^ may be easily colored 
BED witii the roots of the Anehusa tmetorm, commonly 

called alkanet root, and for this purpose the plant is 
cultivated to a considerable extent in the south of 
France, about Montpellier, and also in Turkey in 
Asia. 

Loi order to color oil, one, two, or three pounds of 
alkanet root are broken np and put into a vessel, 

which can be placed into hot or boiling water. The 
root is then covered with either olive or almond oil, 
and kept hot for several days; after which time the 
oil is strained away firom the root, and preserved in 
a bottle under the name of red coloring/' If the 
color desired be not deep or intense enough, then 
the same oil must be put on to fresh root two or three 
times, or until, in fact, it is suitable to the desired 
wants. ^ 

A portion of red coloring'' thus made, is at all 
times convenient as a source or material to tint po- 
matums and oils of shades varying from rosy to crim- 
son. 

About 15,000 pounds of alkanet root are imported 
annually into this country. 

OUa and other greaaif bodies may be colored also of 
VARIOUS TINTS by agitating them with the alcoholic 

solution of all the aniline series, — solferino, mauve, 
&c. After the oils, &c., have taken up the color, the 
spirit must be dissipated with heat or subsidence; we 

81 
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are thus, for the firot time, able to stain fetty bodies 

of various shades from violet to a blush rose. 

Glycerine may also be colored of the most lovely 
tints by these coloring matters, — Simpson's Magbnia, 
and Perkins's Mauvb, proving the most nsefuL 

Watery fluids take the tints of maure, magenta, sol- 
ferino, to any shade. 

3Iilks and emulsiovs take these colors well, if not 
kept too long; but if made some time, the coloring 
gradually subsides in combination with the amygda- 
line of tlie almond or pistachio-nut from which the 
emalsion is made. 

Rbddish-Brown. — Alcohol is best colored of a red- 
brow n tint with rhatany root, Ehatany is the Kra- 
meria triandra of botanists, and is principally imported 
from Peru; there is, however, another variety of 
nearly similar properties that comes from the jduitil- 
les or Caribbee Islands, — ^this is the Krameria ixina ; 
both are bushy shrubs, and are cultivated for the 
sake of the root, yielding as it docs, a beautiful color 
to spirit, and on account of its flavor, extensively em- 
ployed for making fictitious port wine ; this root is 
also employed in tooth-powders, which see. 

Another very good rbd-brown tint is obtained in 
alcohol, by making a tincture of red santal-wood, or 
red Sanders in the vernacular. Red sanders is the 
wood of the Pierocarpiis santalinuSy a tree natural to the 
Coromandel Mountains, largely imported for the use 
of dyers, together with another variety, Pterocarpus 
flavus, yellow sanders, which yields a yellow tint to 
spirit. Cedar-wood yields a good red tint to spirit, 
and is employed to some extent iu liquid dentifrices 
by the French perfumers. 
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Soaps are colored of a red brown and dark brown^ 

with powdered burnt sienna and nmber; but neither 
of these is so well to employ, for many reasons, as 
the following: 

Brown. — ^Bnrnt sugar or molasses, boiled in an 
iron vessel to the boming-point^ being dissolved in 
lime-water, is the brown coloring" of perfumers, 
and "caramel" of confectioners. This coloring is 
suitable for tinting soap and hair-ivashes of any desired 
shade; but as it is not soluble iu either grease or 
spirit, it does not impart color to them. 

Black. — ^There is no true soluble black for either 
water or spirit; but Indian or Chinese ink remains 
suspended iu these liquids longer than any other sub- 
stance. 

Grease and soap can only be colored Black, eco- 
nomically, with lampblack, first rubbed with oil, 
then added to the soap or grease in quantity sufficient 
to produce the desired shade. (See White and Brown 
Batons, page 317.) 

Sponge. — The best sponges imported are received 
from Smyrna, and from the shores of the islands in 
the Grecian Archipelago. When imported they are 
full of sand, and in this state it is the best way to pur- 
chase them ; then afterwards to beat out the sand 
with a stick, and rinse them well in cold spring water. 
Nothing is better adapted for cleansing the akin than 
a good sponge; hence surgeons prefer it to any other 
material. In the regular way of using a sponge with 
soap for washing, they rapidly become greasy, and are 
then frequently thrown aside, before luilf worn out. 
The peculiar celiular iibrous tissue of sponge enables 
it to decompose the soap, retaining the grease and 
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oil, whicb render it sUmy; wben each is the case, a 

lye of soda should be prepared, of the strength of half 
a pound of soda to half a (gallon of water, and the 
sponge placed to soak in it lor tweutj-four hours ; it 
should then be washed, and well rinsed in spbihg 
WATBR, and afterwards in water containing a little 
muriatic acid (a wineglassfal of the acid to half a 
gallon of water in ntrong enough). Finally, again 
rinse the sponge in plenty of spring water. The best 
sponge being worth from 405. to 805. per pound, ren- 
ders it fully worth while to keep them clean. If 
trouble be taken to weU rinse a sponge every time after 
using, the cleansing process will rarely be necessary. 

The quantity oi dpouge imported into Great Britaia 
in 1860 : 

Quantity. Oonpnted ValiMb 

732,890 lbs. . . . £285,919 
Exported, . . 273,588 . . . 48,095 

Used at home, . 469,802 . . X287,S24 
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QuANTinEa or Ottos, othbbwisb Essential Oils, 

TISLDBD BT YABIOVS PlABTTS. 







Iki. 






Ortnge-peel, • • . 




10 yield about 


1 ox. 


Dry maijoram herb, 


• 


20 


i< 


8 *• 


Fresh " « 


• 


100 


M 


8 « 


Peppermint, 


• 


100 


l( 


8 to 4 " 


Drv «« 


• 


25 


c< 


8 to 4 " 


(* Origanam, • 


■ 


25 


(< 


2 to 3 << 


»* Thyme, . 


• 


20 


(( 


1 to 1} " 


** Calamus, 


• 


25 


1< 


8 to 4 " 


Anise-seed, • . . 


• 


26 


II 


9 to 12 


Caraway, . • . 


• 


25 


IC 


16 « 


Cloves, .... 


• 


1 


II 


2J '< 


Cinnamon, 


• 


25 


CI 


8 " 


Cassia, .... 


• 


25 


II 


8 " 


Cedar-wood, . 


• 


28 


It 


4 " 


Mabe, .... 


• 


2 


II 


8 " 


Nutmegs, • 


• 


2 


<l 


8 to 4 « 


Presh balm herb, . 


• 


60 


CI 


1 to 1^ « 


Cakeof bitter almond, . 


• 


U 


CI 


1 «* 


Sweet flag root, 


• 


112 


II 


16 " 


Geranium leayes, . 


• 


112 


l« 


2 «« 


Lavender flowers, . 


• 


112 


c< 


80 to 82 " 


Hyrtle leaves, 


• 


112 


II 


5 " 


Patehooly herb, • 


• 


112 


l( 


28 " 


Provence rose blossom. 


• 


112 


l( 


1^ to 2 drachms. 


Bhodium-wood, . • 


• 


112 


(( 


8 to 4 oz. 


Santal-wood, . 


• 


112 


<l 


30 " 


Vitivert or kuskiu-root, 


• 


112 


(( 


15 «' 






112 


i( 


1 drachm. 



31* 
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boilxnq and conosauvg tsmpiratubis of various 

Ottos, Ac. 

(From <«11ie Labontory of Ohamiml Woadem.") 

F»hr«Qbeit. 



Almond oil will not boil, -f 660° 

Otto of patohouly boils, -f 515° 

" vitivert, -|-648° 

** suntttl-wood boils, -|-650** 

*« cedar- wood '* -f-607** 

" BngUih Iftvender boils, +476^ 

" lemon grass *« -f 440^ 

^ « rose (pure Turkisb) boils +482** 

" geraoiam (Spanish) " -f^^ 

" « (IndUn) " +4a0» 

" ganliheria " -\-4lQ(P 

f< almonds «< -f 866« 

" bergamot (pnrel) « -{-fnCP 

«' caraway «« +848» 

** lemon-peel 1 „ -f-846* 

'* orango " J 

" French lavender (spike)| -f lSO" 

" white wax melts, 

** camphor sublimes, -|-145° 

** spermaceti melts, -{-112? 

»« paraffine A, 4-102<» 

" " B, 4- 90«» 

" otto rose (lalian) congeals, .....-{- 62* 

«« «< (Torkish), «« +68" 

" geraninm, nwoli, doyes, deposit crystals, . .-1-2* 

** santal, cedar, Ibmon grass, congeal to a jelly, . — 6* 

bergamot oongeals, — 12* 

" cinnamon still fluid, ^. ^ 18* 
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The Raspberry Jam Tree, or stinking Acacia (of Cen- 
tral AND WXSTSRN AUSTKAUA.) AND THE GUM WAT« 
TLEf OB VBAOBANT AOAOIA OV SoUTH AuSTBAUA. 

BT LOUia PIXS8JE| CALCUTTA. 

In my journey into Central Australia (starting^ from Adelaide), 
I noticed a species of Acacia growing in the dry, atony beds of 
lome of the creeks (lat. 81** south, and long. 141** east), the blossom 
of which yielded fuch a putrescent odor, that it haa reoeiTed the 
name of the "Stinking Acada." 

The leaves yielded no sensible smell when fresh, bat having cut 
down a fern small branches and placed them in the shade, I noticed 
that in forty-eight hours they gave out a strong, unpleasant odor, 
something like rotten cabbage. I had some branches in my tent, 
in which the temperature varied from 100^ to 110^ Fahr., and as at 
the same time the air was intensely dry, it would appear that the 
odor is not easily eliminated. 

A singular contrast was, however, eaUiibited in the wood, which, 
instead of partaking of the unpleasant smell of the blossoms or the 
leaves, was agreeably fragrant. 

On my return to the settlements, I found that this species of 
Acacia, though unknown in South Australia, Melbourne, or New 
South Wales, was known in Western Australia as the " Raspberry 
Jam Acacia," from some supposed resemblance in the fragrance 
of the wood to the odor of that well-known preserve. The wood 
has obtained the colonial name of Raspberry Jam Wood ;" and 
the specimens from Swan River were very superior in fragrance to 
those from Central Australia. It is of a dark color, very similar 
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in appearance to rosewood, verj heavy, and sunk in water like a 
stone ; and so bard when dry as to turn the edge of a saw or chisel. 

The odor is probably due to the presence of a small portion of" 
oil, as is the case with santal-wood, only not so rechercki, and it 
remains yet to be seen if it can be turned to profitable account by 
the perfumer. Let us suppose that essential oil of " Raspberry 
Jam Wood," or soino other extract could be obtained, it would not 
be a particularly pleasant perfume ; but that does not militate 
against it ; for the same may be said of musk| ambergris, and many 
others when pure. 

The contrast between the odor of the blossom of the '* Raspberry 
Jam Acacia," and the blossom of the well-known Gum Wattle 
(AeaeSa decurrena) U very remarkable. The former lieUy and 
about as fragrant as'an old cabbage-stump ; the latter is most agree- 
able and delidons— yes, it is most sweet I Many of the Talleys to 
the Boath of Adelaide, every year as the season of blossoming re- 
turns, are redolent with the exquisite fragrance. This fragrance 
iS| howeTer, entirely in the blossomsi for the wood and leaves are 
scentless. 

The Wattle, or fragrant Acacia, has been destroyofl in nearly all 
the settled districts for the sake of the bark. That it might be 
profitably cultivated is beyond a doubt. 1st. It yields gall-berries 
of great utility in many branches of commerce. 2d. A most valu- 
able perfume. 3d. A gum similar to gum Arabic. 4th. The bark 
is much valued by the tanner. 6th. It might be cultivated on 
land which also could be used for pasturage. 6th. The seed might 
be turned to some account. The seed is in pods similar to peas. 
Cockatoos are very fond of them. I noticed flocks of the beautiful 
rose-breasted cockatoos feeding off the seeds of the " Raspberry Jam 
Acacia" in Central Australia ; and the white cockatoos in South 
Australia used to oome in great numbers as regular as the season, 
and gorge themselves with the seeds of the Gam Wattle. I used 
to vary my dinner, which, from there being no fresh meat to be 
had, was ohieiiy of salt pork, with a roast of these fellows ; but I 
cannot say much in their fitvor, even with the recommendation of 
an Australian appetite. 

The gum of the fragrant Acacia is used as an article of food by 
the aborigines. I have used it myself, and advised its use by others 
when hard pressed, and found it extremely nutritious. It requires 
some little cooking and bolting to get it down, for otherwise you 
may get as hungry while eating as if eating walnuts. The natives 
would eat two to three pounds at a sitting. 
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The gnm is the most Tftlnable product, ooiuidered as an uiiole of 
eommerce. Some that I sent to England as a speculation, realized 
£80 per ton, and a portion £63 per ton. The bark realiaed £16 
per ton. My agent, however, advised me that those prices could 
not be maintained. As the gum is four times the value of the bark, 
and is yielded annually ; while the bark can only be obtained once 
(for the tree dies), it reminds one of the fable of killing the goose. 
A party of men and boys out "barking" would destroy a belt of 
Wattles a mile in length in a week ; and they make no di-*tinction 
as to whether they are growing on Crown or purchased land, so 
long as the owner is not located on it. 

The gum is used by manufacturers to give an apparent thickness 
and superior quality to their goods ; also by confectioners and many 
others. A wholesale stay-maker told me that it cost him £150 per 
annum for gum Arabic (which after all is chiefly obtained from 
AfHca) merely to thicken and finish ladies' stays. The Australian 
savage eats the gum fresh and pure. TmiDg England consumes it 
as a varnish or polish on bis gingerbread and buns. 



On a Means of Detectinq the Presence op Cabtoe 
Oil in the Volatile Oils. 

According to Mr. H, N. Draper, castor oil may be used to 
adulterate volatile oils, and if so used its presence could not be in- 
dicated by those means applicable to the detection of other fixed oils, 
on account of its solubility in alcohol. He has, therefore, devised 
a test for this oil, based on the production of ssnanthyiic acid. 
This body is a product of the ozidaMon of castor oil, and is formed 
when the warm oil is treated with an excess of nitric add. A 
violent action ensues, dnring which much nitrons acid is disen- 
gaged, and there is found floating in the acid liquid, when the 
residue is mixed with water, a soft unctuous mass. If the acid 
liquid be nentrallaed with carbonate of soda, so as to entirely re% 
move the odor of nitrous acid, the smell of the nnanthylic acid can 
be most dearlj^recognized. The mode of applying this test to the 
detection of castor oil in the volatile oils is as follows : Twenty 
drops of the suspected oil are placed in a capsule, and heated on a 
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sand-bath, until the odor of the oil is no longer perceived. To the 
residue — if there be any — add fi%'e or six drops of nitric acid, and 
as soon a-s the action has subdued, dilute with solution of carbonate 
of soda. If castor oil be present, the odor will be at once perceived, 
and, once smelled, is not likely to be mistaken Ibr any otbar* The 
author gtatei that live per oent. of eaitor oil in a yolatile oil can be 
thni detectecU 

[Santal and cedar otto are oommonly adulterated with caitor oil. 
-8. P.] 



DsTXOTiOM or FusxL Oil in Spibit of Wini. 

Chloride of calcium, in small pieces, is put into a beaker, and 
just enough of the suspected spirit is poured over to moisten the 
whole ; the beaker is then covered with a glass plate and allowed to 
itand. In a short time, If fusel oil be present, the smell will be 
diftinctly perceptible, and will become stronger and stronger on 
standing for some hours. In this way the least trace of ftisel oil can 
be recognised; but when the quantity present is very small, the 
mixture must be left together longer before the experimenter smells 
it, and then the nose must be applied frequently at short interrals. 

The impossibility of recognizing small quantities of Aisel oil in 
spirit, depends upon the insensibility of the olfactory nerves pro- 
duced by the vapor of alcohol. If we wish to smell fusel oil alone, 
we must prevent alcohol vapor from rising; this is best done by 
mixing the alcohol with chloride of calcium, which fixes it. Fusel 
oil also combines with chloride of calcium, but the combination is 
not odorless, while the alcohol is held so last that it does not disturb 
the smell of the fusel oil. 

[It will be observed, in both the above cases, and in others 
quoted in this Appendix, that, after all, the no«e, the olfactory 
nerve, is the true analyzer. — S. P.j 



^£ST TOR ASOXBTAINING THE FrESENOB OV AlOOHOL IN 

Bbsintial Oils — Ottos. 

J. J. BiBVOiTLLi recommends for this purpose aciiBtate of potash. 
When to an ethereal oil, contaminated with alcohol, dry acetate of 
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potath it added, this salt disaoWes in the alcohol, and forms a soln- 
tion from which the volatUe oil separates. If the oil be free from 
alcohol, this salt remains dry therein. 

Wittsteln, who speaks highly of this test, has snggested the fol- 
lowing method of applying it as the best : In a dry test-tube, about 
half an inch in diameter, and five or six inches long, put not more 
than eight grains of powdered dry acetate of potash; then fill the 
tube two-thirds full with the essential oil to be examined The 
contents of the tube must be well stirred with a gla.«8 rod, taking care 
not to allow the salt to rise above the oil ; afterwards set aside for 
a short time. If the salt be found at the bottom of the tube dry, it 
is evident that the oil contains no spirit. Oftentimes, instead of 
the dry salt, beneath the oil is found a clear syrupy fluid, which is 
a solution of the salt in the spirit with which the oil was mixed. 
^ When the oil contains only a little spirit, a small portion of the 
* solid salt will be found under the syrupy solution. Ifany essential 
oils frequently contain a trace of water, which does not materially 
interfere with this test; because, although the acetate of potash be- 
comes moist thereby, it still retains its pulverulent form. 

A still more certain result may be obtained by distillation in a 
water-bath. All the essential oils, which have a higher boiling- 
point than spirit, remain in the retort, whilst the spirit passes into 
the receiver with only a trace of the oil, where the alcohol may be \ 
recognized by the smell and taste. Should, however, a doubt exist, } 
add to the distillate a little acetate of potash and strong sulphuric ' 
acid, and heat the mixture in a test-tube to the boiling-point, when • 
the characterbtic odor of acetic ether will be manifest, if any alco- 
hol be present. 



dstiotion of poppt and othbb drying oils in • 
Almond and Olivb Oils. 

It is known that the olein of the dryinuj oils may be distinguished 
from the olein of those oils which remain greasy in the air, by the 
first not being convi-rtible into claidic tieid ; consequently it does 
not become solid. Professor Wimincr has recently proposed a con- 
venient method for the formation of elaidin, which is applicable 
for the purpose of detecting the adulteration of almond and olive 
oils with drying oils. He producer nitrous acid by treating iron 

32 
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flNngs in a glaii bottle with nitrie add. The Taper of nitroai add 
la eonducted thieogh a glati tabe into water upon wbidi the oil to 
be tested Is placed. If the oil of almondf, or oliyei, contain only a 
email qnantitj of poppy oil, when thus treated, it it entirely oon- 
▼erted into cryetiUliaed elaidin, whilst the poppy oil twinu on the 
top in dropi. 



Coloring Hattbb ov Yolatilb Oils. 

BY O. S. SACHSflK. ^ 

It it well known that most ethereal oils are colorless ; howeyer 
there are a great number colored ; some of which are blue, some 
green, and some yellow. Up to the present time the question has 
not been decided, whether it is the necessary property of ethereal { 
oils to have a color, or wh«'ther their color is not due to the presence 
of some coloring niuttor which can be removed. It is most prob- 
able that their color iiriscs from the presence of a foreign substance, 
as the colored ethereal oils can at first, by careful distillation, be 
obtained colorless, whilst later the colored portion passes over. 
Subsequent appi'arances lead to the solution of the question, and 
are certain evidence that ethereal oils, when they are colored, owe 
their color to peculiar substances which, by certain conditions, may 
be communicated from one <nl to -another. When a mixture of 
oils of wormwood, lemons, and cloves is sul^ected to distillation, the 
previoosly green-colored oil of wormwood passes over, pt the com- 
m^cementi colorless, while, towards the end of the distillation, 
after the receiver has been firequently .charged, the oil of cloves 
distils over in very dense drops of a dark green color. It there* 
fore appears that the green coloring matter of the oil of wormwood 
hat been transferred to the oil of cloves. 

Zeiitehfifi/m' FAarmacie. 



Pbactioal Kkmaeks on Spirit of Wine. 

BT THOMAS ABNALL. 

TuK strength of spirit of wine is, by law, regulated by proof 
spirit (sp. gr. 920) as a standard ; and accordingly as it is either 
stronger or weaker than the above, it is called so much per cent. 
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above or below proof. The term per cent ia lued in fhia instance 
in a rather peculiar senee. Thus, spirit of wine at 66 per cent, over 
proof, aignifles that 100 gallons of it are equal to 156 gallons of proof 
spirit; while a spirit at 20 per cent, underproof, signifies that 100 
gallons are equal to 80 gallons at proof. The rectified 8|nrit of the 
Fharmacopceia is 56 per cent, overproof, and may be reduced to 
proof by strictly adhering to the directions there given — vis., to 
mix five measures with three of water. The result, however, will 
not be eight measures of proof spirit; in consoquonce of the coniraC' 
Hon which ensues, there will he a deficiency of about ^iv in each 
gallon. This must be borne in mind in preparing tinctures. 

Durinii; a long series of experiments on the preparation of ethers, 
it appeared a desideratum to find a ready method of ascertiiining 
how much spirit of any density would be equal to one chemical 
equivalent of absolute alcohol. By a modification of a rule em- 
ploy by the Excise, this question may be easily solved. The Ex- 
cise rule is as follows : 

To reduce from any given strength to any required strength : 
Add the everproof percentage io 100, mibiraet the underproof per- 
centage from 100 ; multiply the reault by the quantity of spirit, 
and divide the product by the number obtained by adding the re- 
pttred percentage overproof, or mbtraeUt^ the repUred percentage 
underproof, to or from 100, as the case may be. The result will 
give the measure of the spirit at the strength required. 

Thus, suppose yoa wished tu reduce 10 gallons of spirit, at 64 
overproof, down to proof, add 64 to 100 = 164; multiply by the 
quantity, 10 gallons (154 x 10) =1540. The required strength 
being proof, of course there is nothing either to add to or take from 
100; therefore, 1540 divided by 100 — 15.4 gallons at proof ; show- 
ing that 10 gallons must be made to measure 16 gallons, 3 pints, 4 
fl. oz., by the addition of water. 

To ascertain what quantity of spirit of any given strength will 
contain one equivalent of absolute alcohol. Add the overproof 
percentage of the given spirit to 100, as before ; and with the num- 
ber thus obtained divide 4062.184. The result gives in gallons the 
quantity equal to four equivalents (46 x 4). 

Example, — ^How much spirit at 64 per cent overproof is equal to 
1 equivalent of absolute alcohol 7 

Here 

40R2.183 

54 + 100 154 and -^|^ = 26.3778 galls., or 26 galls. 3 pts. 

which, divided by 4, gives 6 gallons, 4 pints, 15 os. 
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SappoM the spirit to be 00 OT«rproof, 

4062.188 t one-foarth of which ia equal to 6 gal- 

100 + 60 — vatm ^ i^^g 2 p,„^ J ^ 

This rule is founded on the following diila : as a gallon of water 
weighs 10 Ibg., it is obvious that the specific gravity of any liquid 
will give the weight of one gallon. The KjKJcitic gravity of absolute 
alcohol is .798811 ; hence, the weight of 1 gallon will be 7.98811 
lbs., and its strength is Mtimated mt 76.25 overproof, 
4 equivalents of alcohol 46 X 4 *n 184» 
Md 

SS.170M ganow x 7.0S811 Ibf. ptr galloa, alio — 184.000SOML 

Hence it appears that 28.17986 galloM of abaolitte aloohol are 
equal to 4 equivalenta^ Bj adding the oyerproof pei^entage (75.25) 
to 100, and multiplying hj the quantity (28.17986 gallons), we get 
the constant number 4062.188. 

The rule might have been calculated so as to show a< mc$ the 
eqniTalent, without diyiding by 4; but it would have required 
several more places of decimals : it will give the required quantity 
to » fraction of a fluid drachm. 

[These remarks are very useftil, and are the kind of obserTations 
so well suited to practical men.— iSxpnxfm Pisbbb.] 



A SIMPLE AND CETITAIN MeTIIOD TO DETERMINE THE 
COMMEBOIAL YaLUE OF SOAP. 

BT BB. ALBZABBBB UULLBB. 

In consequence of the tedious process by which the fatty acids are 
determined in one portion of the soap, and the alkali by the inciner- 
ation of another, I consider the following method is not unworthy 
of publication, beeanse it appears to afford quicker and more correct 
results by reason of the greater simplicity of the manipulation. It 
is available principally for soda soaps, which are the most common ; 
but it may be also employed with corresponding alterations for 
soape which have other bases. 

A piece of soap weighing two or three grammes is dissolved in 
a tared beaker-glass of about 160 cubic centimetres capacity with 
80 to 100 cubic centimetres of water, by heat, in & water-bath, and 
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then three or four times the quantity of diluted eulphuric acid, or as 
much as is necessary to decompose the soap, added from a burette. 
When, after repeated agitation, the fintty acids have separated in a 
transparent clear stratum from the aqueous solution, it is allowed 
to cool, and then the contents of the beaker-glass are placed in a 
mdstened filter, which has been previously dried at 212^ Fahr. and 
weighed. The contents of the filter are washed until their acid re- 
action disappears. In the meanwhile the beaker-glass is placed in 
a steam-bath, so that, it being already dry, it may support the 
washed and partly dry filter, which is laid on the mouth of the 
glass as if it were in the funnel. The fatty acids soon pass through 
the paper, and for the most part flow ultimately to the bottom of 
the beaker-glass; the increase of weight of which, after cooling, and 
the subtraction of the weight of the Hltcr, gives the quantity of 
fatty acids present in the soap. A second drying and weighing is 
not necessary, if on the cold sides of the interior of the glass no 
damp is to be observed, which is occasioned by a trace of water 
still present. If the quantity of oxide of iron added to marble the 
soi^B is considerable, it may be easily found by incinerating the 
filter and determining the weight of the residue. 

The fiuid which runs from the htij acids on the filter, which, 
with the washings, has been preserved in a sufficientiy large beaker- 
glass, is colored with tincture of litmus and decomposed with a 
test alkaline solution until the blue color appears. The difference 
of the quantity of alkali required to neutralize the sulphuric acid, 
and the quantity of sulphuric acid used in the first instance, allows 
a calculation to be made as to the quantity of effective alkali in tho 
soap, for example : 

23.86 grms of soap (partly coooannt-oil soap). 
17.96 " fatty aoids with filter. 
04.44 " flller. 

13,61 grms. of hydrates of fatty acids = 5fl.62 per cent. 
28.00 oab* cent, of the diluted sulphuric acid applied for the deoomposi- 

tion of the soap, of which 100 oub. eent. represent 2.982 

grms. of carbonate of soda. 
17.55 cub. cent, of alkaline fluid, which were used for the saturation of 

the abovi aeid, and of wUoh 100 cuIk esnt. satarato an 

•qval quaatitj of that aoid. 

10.45 onb. cent, of the sulphuric acid necessary for the alkali con- 
tained in the soap, representiug 0.1823 grms. of 8oda = 
7.34 per cent. 

32* 
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A determination of the alkali aa a sulphate afforded in another 
portion of 8onp 9.57 per oent. of soda, beoaoae the sulphate of soda 
and chloride of sodium present in the loap gave up their alkali. 

The alkaline fluid applied by me was a saccharine solution of 
lime, which can he naturally replaced by a solution of soda, and 
mmt bo if the chloride of sodium and sulphate of soda mixed with 
the soap slmll bo (Itlorniincd in the followini^ way: 

The fluid aijjtiin exactly neutralized witli alkali is evaporated to 
dryness, and the residue gently heated to ri'dness. As in the above 
manipulation the fluid was not heated to the boiling-point, the 
original chloride of sodium and sulphate of soda arc contained in 
the weighed residue, hesides the soda of the soap and that which 
luM been added with the tnlphiirie acid, fiNrmlng sulphate of aoda. 
A eeeond exposnre to a red beat with enlpbnric add ooBTerti the 
whole residue into aulphate of loda, and from the increaae of 
weight, by a comparison of the equivalents of NaCl and NaO, SO*, . 
the quantity of the former may be decided. According to the 
equivalents which Kopp fbmisbed in I860, the increase of weight 
to the chloride of sodium is as 1 : 4.68. The original sulphate of 
soda must be, lastly, found by the subtraction of the same salt 
formed plus the calculated chloride of sodium from the flrst heated 
residue. 

In practice, it is seldom necessary to proceed with the determi- 
nation of the chloride of sodium and sulphate of soda, except with 
stirred and cocoanut-oil soaps ; certainly less of the truth is seen 
if, after the above determination of the fattv acids and the effective 
alkali, the absent percentage of water is introduced in the calcu- 
lation, than if the water is reckoned, which is never completely 
evolved from soap, even technically prepared at 802° Fahr., and 
another determination made of the fatty acids or alkali en bloc the 
fatty acids, or even the alkaline contents. 

Th» method here given partakes of the usual imperfections, that 
the fatty acids as well as the nnsaponifted soap are equally esti- 
mated, and the mixed hydrate or carbonate of the alkali as well as 
the combined alkali. The presence of the carbonate can be easily 
recognised by the foaming of the soap sdntion upon the addltfon 
of the sulphuric add. These imperfections, however, are of little 
importance. 

It must be granted that the minutely correct determination of 
the constitution of soap must be always yielded up to those who 
are technically conversant with this department of chemistry, the 
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•ttiiitttioii of free alkali and unchanged hX included in It, at least, 

by certain ages of the soap. Further, a considerable excess of one 
or anothw ingredient soon betrays itself by a corresponding depart 
ture, from the soap, of the characteristic properties of a good pro- 
duct: a small excess can be judged sufficiently exact from the pro- 
portion of the alkali, which, supposing soda present, should not 
amount to more than 13 per cent, with a pure cocoanut-oil soap, 
not less than 11.6 per cent, with a tallow soap ; but with palm oil 
and mixed soaps the one or the other limit approximates. — Jounud 
Jur prakiische Chemie. 



EsTiMATiOM or Soap. 

Db. BtroHVSB ^Tet {MifUehmtek OmtraXblatl, 1800, 8. 1484) a 
method by which the amount of hard soap in a specimen can be 
calculated ftom the amount of fiitty acid obtained when a given 
amount of the specimen Is decomposed by a strong add. The author 
makes use of a flask, the neck of which is graduated into oubie cen- 
timetres ; into this flask, half full of water, he puts half an ounce of 
soap and dissolves it. He then adds the acid, either commercial 
hydrochloric, or dilute sulphuric acid, and warms the mixture, 
whereupon the fatty acids are set free. He now puts sufficient 
water to allow him to read off the number of cubic centimetres the 
acids mea.su re in the neck of the flask. The futty acids, from dif- 
ferent sources, differ a little in weight; but the author found that 
the average weight of a cubic centimetre is .93 gramme, which is 
near enough to the truth for ordinary practical purposes. As the 
acids are combined with ^ glycerine, it is easy, knowing the weight 
of the acids, to calculate the weight of the fht used ; and as on the 
aTerage 100 lbs. of Ikt give 166 lbs. of good hard soap, the weight 
of the real soi^ can be calculated when the weight of the ftt is 
known. These calculations may be made by the use of a table 
which the author has constructed, from which we esctnet the im> 
portent parts. The results are not to be considered scientiilcaUy 
accurate, but are near enough to the truth for ordinary business 
purposes. The process requires only one weighing, is executed is a 
few minutes, and is so simple that it can be performed by a common 
workman. 
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L Ottbie oentimetnt of &t acid* aep«r»tad from half an ounce 

of soap. 

II. Percentage of water, lye, glyoerine, dBe.f in the ipecimen. 

III. Pero«nUge of good hard Map. 



I. n. m. 

i 97 8 

6 e9 81 

6 63 87 

7 57 48 

8 61 49 

9 44 66 

10 88 «2 

II 32 68 

12 26 74 

18 20 80 

14 18 87 

16 7 98 



On tu£ Value of Dif ikrent Kinds or Soap. 

BT B. OBAIOBB. 

Complaints of consumers in regard to the value, or rather effi- 
cacy, of samples of soap, which to the hest of the manufacturer's 
knowlcdf^e have been well prepared, arc not uncommon. 

It is very probable that the usual explanation which is offered, 
whenever a soap fails to fulfil the expectations of its consumer, viz., 
that it contains too much water, may be in many easM ooraeet 
Admitting this, and Tarions other oontingeneies, which are of im- 
portance in dedding upon the valne of a soap, there appear* to be 
another obTioos reason why different soaps, containing eqaal 
amounts of water, may still possess different degrees of efBcacy. 

It is evident, flrom the different eqnivaleiit wdgbti of the Tarions 
fittty adds, that the amounts of caustic alkali, taken up by them 
in the formation of soap, must be of unlike magnitude. 

If it be true, tiiat the detergent power of soap is entirely depen- 
dent upon the amount of alkali which it contains, of course, it fol- 
lows that those soaps which contain the largest proportion of al- 
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kali,— or, in ofher wordi, thoM oontaining a fiiMgr add the eqoiTa- 
lent wdgbt of which it small, — mmi he the meet effieadoiii. 

Since the difference between the eqaivalents of the oommon fattj 
acids is not laige, these considerations are perhaps of little or no 
importance^ in so far as concerns the consumption of soap in house- 
hold economy — the total amount used in a single family being but 
gmall. In a manufacturing establishment, however, where fifty or 
a hundred thousand pounds of soap may be used in the course of a 
year, differences which cannot be deemed insignificant must exhibit 
themselves. 

For example, the equivalent weights of several soaps (regarded 
as anhydrous), in common use, are as follows : 

Oleie aeid (red CO) soap^ 3800.95 

Palm oil, . . . . . . . « 3588.85 

Tallow, . . . . . . . 3300.95 

Cocosnut oil, . . •* . . • ss 3065.45 

Oalenlating from these weights how mnch of each of the other 
soaps would be required to replace 1000 pounds of tallow soap, the 
fbllowing quantities will be found : 

PMWdfsif Wr sMftt 

1151 elsie aeid soap^f.s., 15.1 mers than tallow soap. 
1«87 palm oil, •< 8.7 <• «< 
•SBeoooamitoa '< 7.9 Issi than ** 

Differences like these must certainly be of importance in prac- 
tice ; and coold, doubtless, be detected by direct experiment, if any 
one would undertake a comparison of the Tarious kinds of soap— a 
research which would not be easy, however. — Bcet^er^s polyU^mU' 
ehMNMblait, 



Pbbfumbb as PBBVBNnyxs op Moucdinbss. 

An interesting paper on this subject has been published by Dr. 
Macculloch. We presume our readers are aware that mouldiness 
is occasioned by tiie growth of minute vegetables. Ink, paste, 
leather, and seeds, are the substances that most frequently suffer 
from it. The elfoct of doves in preserving ink is well known ; any 
of the essential oils answer equally well. Leather may be kept free 
from mould by the same substancea. Thus Russian leather, which 
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if perfbmed with tlM ter of Ureh, nerer beoooMi mouldy ; indoed. 

It prevents it from occurring in other bodies. A few drops of any 
essential oil are sufficient also to keep books entirely free from it. 
For harness, oil of turpentine is recommended. Bookbinders, in 
general, omplny alum for preserving their paste; but mould fre- 
quontly forms on it. Shoemakers' resin is sometimos al(»o used for 
the same purpose; but it is loss effectual than oil of turpentine. 
The best preventivt's, however, are the essential oils, even in small 
quantity, as those of peppermint, anise, or cassia, by which paste 
may be kept almost any length of time ; indeed, it has, in this way, 
been preserved for years. The paste recommended by Dr. Maccul- 
loch is made in the usual way, with flour, some brown sugar, and a 
little oorroeiTV anblimftlei the sugar keeping it ilezible when dry, 
and the aoblimata preTenting it from fermenting, and from being 
nttncked by inieoti. After it it made, a Uw drope of any of the 
eMontial oila are added. Paete made in this way dries when ezpoied 
to the air, and may he nied merely by wetting it, If reqoired to 
he kept always ready for oae, it ought to be put into ooTered pota. 
Beedi may alio be preserTed by the essential oils ; and this is of great 
oottsequenoe, when they are to be sent to a distance. Of course 
moisture must be excluded as much as possible, as the oils or otioa 
prevent only the bad effacts of mould. 



Intboduction of Hydrogen into Essential Oils. 
Change oe one Otto into another. 

ZiviM (BuUeHn de St Mtrtburg^ T. ill, p. 529), and Kolhe (An- 
nal. dtr CSIem. wni Pharm* Bd. exviii, 8. 122), have experimented 
on the direct addition of hydrogen to organic compounds. The lat- 
ter digested a hot saturated solution of bensoio acid and a Uttle hy- 
droehlorio add with sodium amalgam, and in this way obtained 
hitter almond oil, another oil which becomes a crystalline solid on 
cooling, and a volatile acid. When the action takes place in an al- 
kaline solution, the changes are different. No bitter almond oil is 
obtained nor the crystalline oil, but more of the new add is formed* 
which Kolbe intends to investigate further. 

Zinin's former researches on benaile showed that benaile might 
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be conyerted into benxoin hy the direct addition of hydrogen. He 
now shows th«t, by continuing the action I<mger, new bodies may 
be formed containing more hydrogen that bensoin. The author 
made a boiling solntion of one part bensoin and three or four parts 
alcohol of 76 per cent., and to this he added one part of strong alco- 
hol, saturated with hydrochloric acid gas, and then half a part of 
finely-igranulated zinc was slowly introduced into the mixture. 
As soon as the violent reaction ceased, another half a part of the 
alcoholic solution of hydrochloric acid gas was added, and the mix- 
ture boiled down to a half. It was then poured off from the undis- 
solved zinc and mixed with water, whereupon an oily body separa- 
ted, which soon cooled into a crystalline mass, which was purified 
by recrystallization from alcohol. It was then obtained in rhom- 
bic tables, which fused at 55°. This new body is more hydrogenated 
than benzoin ; but the elementary analysis, the author says, presents 
unusual difficulties. By the action of nitric acid, and of bromine 
on this new body, other crystallisable bodies an fbrmed. 

Bitter almond oil, dissolved in the alcoholio solution of hydro- 
chloric acid and boiled with sine, forms a thicic oily body which 
sticks to the sides of the- flask, and on cooling becomes solid and 
resinous. It is freely soluble in ether, and from the solution part 
crystallises out, the remainder separates as an oily mass, in which 
after a time, other crystals form. 



Abtifioial Preparation of Odors resemblimq the 
FftAQAANCS or Oe&tain Fbuiis. 

Fusel Oil. 

BT W. BASnCK. 

This organic compound was first discovered by Scheele, as one of 
the distillation products of the wort obtained from the fermenta- 
tion of potatoes. It has been subsequently examined by Pelletier, 
Dumas, Cahours, and others. It is generally now termed the 
hydrate of the oxide of amyl, from amyl being supposed to be its 
base or radical, as cyanogen is regarded to be the radical of another 
series of compounds. 
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It pHMi oT«r towardi the terminatloii of tbe distilUtion proeeu 
In » white tnrbld llald, whieli consists of a watery and alooholic 
solution of the flisel oil. The erode oil, consisting of about one 
half of its weight of alcohol and water, may be purified by being 
shaken with water and redistilled, with the previous addition of 
chloride of calcium. When the temperature of tbe contents of 
the retort reaches 296° Fahr. , pure fusel oil distils over. 

Fusel oil is a colorless oily fluid, which possesses at first not an 
unagreeable odor, but at last is very disgustinj^, producing oppres- 
sion at the chest and exciting cough. It has a sharp, hot taste, and 
burns with a white-blue flame. It boils at 296° Fahr., and at a 
temperature of — 4° Fahr. it becomes solid, and forms crystals. Its 
specific gravity at 69** Fahr. is 0.8124, and its formula C,oHjjO,. 
On paper it produces a greasy stain, which disappears by heat, and 
when exposed to the action of the air it acquires an acid reaction. 
Fusel oil is slightly soluble in water, to which it imparts its odor ; 
and solnhle in all proportions in alcohol, ether, volatile and fixed 
oils, and aoetie acid. It dissolves phosphorus, sulphur, and iodine 
* without any noticeable change, and also mixes with caustic soda 
and potash. It rapidly absorbs hydrochloric add, with the dis* 
engagement of heat. When mixed with concentrated sulphuric 
acid, the mixture becomes ci a violet-red color, and bisulpbate of 
amyloxide is formed. Nitric acid and chlorine decompose it. By 
its distillation with anhydrous phosphoric acid, a fluid, oily com- 
bination of hydrogen and carbon results. ' By oxidation with 
•bichromate of potash and sulphuric acid, fusel oil yields valerianic 
ncid, which is used in medicine, and apple-oil, employed as a flavor- 
ing ingredient in confectionery. 



AETIFipiAL ESBVNOK OF PiKlAPPLB. 
BT W. BABTIOX. 

♦ The above essence i.s, butyric ether more or less diluted with 
alcohol: to obtain which pure, on a large scale and economically, 
the following process is recommended : 

Dissolve 6 lbs. of sugar and half an ounce of tartaric acid, in 26 
lbs. of boiling water. Let the solution stand for several days \ then 
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add 8 ounces of putrid cheese broken np, 8 lbs. of skimmed tnd 
curdled sour milk, and 8 lbs. of levigated chalk. The mixture 
should be kept and stirred daily in a warm place, at the tempera- 
ture of about 92® Fahr., as long as gas is eyolved, which is gener- 
ally the case for five or six weeks. 

The liquor thus obtained is mixed with an equal Tolume of 
cold water, and 8 lbs. of crystallized carbonate of soda, previously 
dissolved in water, added. It is then filtered from the precipitated 
carbonate of lime; and the filtrate is to be evaporated down to 10 
lbs., then lbs. of sulphuric acid, previously diluted with an equal 
weight of water, are to be carefully added. The butyric acid, 
which separates on the surface of the liquid as a dark-colored oil, is 
to be removed, and the rest of the liquid distilled ; the distillate is 
now neutralized with carbonate of soda, and the butyric acid sepa- 
rated as before, with sulphuric acid. 

The whole of the crude acid is to be rectified with the addition of 
an ounce of sulphuric add to every pound. The distillate is then 
saturated with fiised chloride of calcium, and redistilled. The pro- 
duct will be about 28 ounces of pure butyric acid. To prepare tha 
butyric add, or essence of pineapple, from this acid, proceed as 
follows : l£iz, by weight, three parts of butyric add with six parts 
of alcohol, and two parts of sulphuric add in a retort, and submit 
the whole, with a sufficient heat, to a gentle distillation, until the 
fluid which passes over ceases to emit a fruity odor. By treating 
the distillate with chloride of caldum, and by its redistillation, 
the pure ether may be obtained. 

The boiling-point of butyric ether is 238° Fahr. Its specific 
gravity, 0.904, and its formula, CijHi.O^, or C^H^O -|- CgH^O, 

Bensch's process, above described, for the production of butyric 
acid, affords a remarkable exemplification of the extraordinary 
transformations that organic bodies undergo in contact with fer- 
ment, or by catalytic action. When cane sugar is treated with 
tartaric acid, especially under the influence of heat, it is converted 
into grape sugar. This grape sugar, in the presence of decompos- 
ing nitrogenous substances, such as cheese, is transformed in the 
first instance into lactic acid, which combines with the lime of the 
chalk. The add of the lactate of lime, thus produced. Is by the 
fturther Infiuence of the ferment changed into butyric add. Hence, 
butyrate of lime is the final result of the catalytic action In the 
process we here have recommended. 
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PbBPARATIOII Of AKTmOIAIi ESSXMCT or QUIMOB. 

BY DB. R. WAQKXB. 

It htt been bdieTed, until the most recent period, thmt fhe peel 
of quinces contain oenantbylate of ethyloxide. New researches, 
lioweTer, have led to the supposition that the odorous principle of 
quinces is derived from the ether of pelargonic acid. In my last 
research on the action of nitric acid on oil of rue, I found that 
besides the fatty acids, which Gerhardt had already discovered, 
pelargonic acid is forniod. This process may be advantage<:)usly 
employed for the prejiaration of crude pelargonate of ethyloxide, 
which, on account of its extremely agreeable odor, may be applied 
as a fruit essence equally with those prepared by Dobereiner, Hof- 
mann, and Fehling. For the preparation of the liquid, which can 
be named the essence of quince, oil of rue is treated with double its 
quantity of very dilated nitric add, and the mixture heated until 
It begins to boil. After lome time two layers are to be observed in 
tbe liquid: tbe upper one is brownisb, and the lower one oonsists of 
the products of the oxidation of oil of rue and the excess of nitric 
add. The lower layer is freed from the greater part of its nitric 
add by eyaporatlon in a chloride of sine Iwth. The white flocks 
frequently found in the add liquid, which are probably fatty adds, 
are separated by filtration. The filtrate Is mixed with spirits, and 
long digested in a gentle heat, by which a fluid is formed which has 
the agreeable odor of quince in the highest degree, and may bc 
purified by distillation.— JiMcmoi/fir prakiiaehe Chemie, 



P&EPABATION or BuM-EtHXB. 

Take of black oxide of manganese, of sulphuric acid, each 
twelve pounds ; of alcohol, twenty-six pounds; of strong acetic acid, 
ten pounds. Mix and distil twelve pints. The ether, as above 
prepared, is an article of commerce in Austria, being the body 
to which rum owes its peculiar flavor.— ^imMmi Journal of Pkar- 
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Artificial Odor of Pears. 

BY M. nBLXVO. 

This is an alcohol solation of acetate of amyloxide, and acetate 
of ethyloxide. For its preparation, one pound of glacial acetic 
acid is added to an equal weight of fusel oil (which has been pre- 
pared by being washed with soda and water, and then distiUed at a 
temperatura belweeii 264^ and 884* I^hr.), and mixod with half a 
pound of ralphuric acid. The mixture Is digested for some hoars 
at a temperature of 264", by which means aeetate of amyloxide sepa- 
rates, putienlarly on the addition of some water. The crude acetate 
of amyloxide obtained 1^ separation, and by the distillation of the 
liquid to which the water has been added, is finally purified by 
being washed with soda and water. Fifteen parts of acetate of 
amyloxide are dissolved with half a part of acetic ether in 100 or 
120 parts of alcohol; this is the essence of pear, which, when em- 
ployed to flavor sagar or syrup, to which a little citric or tartaric 
acid has been added, affords the fiavor of bergamot pears, and a 
fruity, refreshing taste. 



On tss Appuoation of Qboanio Chxmistbt to 

PxRruMxaT. 

BT DB. A. W. HOnCAVV. 

Cahours' excellent researches concerning the essential oil of 
Oaultheria prociimbens (a North American plant of the natural 
order of the Ericinse of Jussieu), which admits of so many applica- 
tions in perfumery,* have opened a new field in this branch of in- 
dustry. The introduction of this oil among compound ethers mast 
neesssarlly direct the attenikm of perfomersf towards this impor- 
tant branch of compounds, the number of which is daily increasing 
by the labors of those who apply themselTCS to organic chemistry, 
^e striking similarity of the smell of- these ethers to that of fnM 
had not escaped the obserration of chemistry ; howcTcr, it was re- 
served to practical men to discover by which choice and combina- 

* Qy. Ck>nfeotionery7 f Qy. Confectioners t 
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tions it might be possible to imitate the scent of peculiar fruits to 
such a nicety, that makes it probable that the scent of the fruit is 
owing to a natural combination identical to that produced by art ; 
so much so, as to enable the chemist to produce from fruits the said 
combinations, provided ho could have at his disposal a suflScient 
quantity to operate upon. The manufacture of artificial nromatic 
oils for the purpose of perfumery* is, of course, a recent brunch of 
industry ; nevertheless, it has already fallen into the hands of sev- 
eral distillers, who produce sufficient quftntity to supply the trade ; a 
fact, which has not escaped the observation of the Jury at the Lon- 
don Exhibition. In visiting the stalls of the English and French 
oonfectioners at the Crystal Palace, we found a great variety of 
these chemical perfiimee, the applications of which were at the 
same time practically Illustrated by confectionery ilaTored by them. 
However, as most of the samples of the oils sent to the Exhibition 
were but small, I was prevented, in many eases, from making an 
aocorate analysis of them. The largest samples were those of a 
compound labelled ** pear oil," which, by analysis, I discovered to 
be an alcoholic solution of pure acetate of amylozlde. Not having 
a sufficient quantity to purify it for combustion, I dissolved it with 
potash, by which free fusel oil was separated, and determined the 
acetic add in the form of a silver salt. 

0.S060 gnuB. of silver salt » 0.1997 gran, of sUver. 

The percentage of silver in acetate of silver is, according to 

Theory BqMriment 
64.68 64.66 

The acetate of amyloxide, which, according to the usual way of 
preparing it, represents one part sulphuric acid, one part fusel oil, 
and two parts of acetate of potash, had a striking smell of fruit, 
but it acquired the pleasant flavor of the jargonelle pear only after 
having been diluted with six times its volume of spirit of wine. 

Upon further inquiry, I learned that considerable quantities of 
this oil are manufactured by some distillers, — from fifteen to twenty 
pounds weekly,— and sold to confectioners, who employ it chiefly 
in flavoring pear-drops, which are nothing else but barley-sugar 
flavored with this oil. 

I found, besides the pear oil, also an tipple os2, which, according 
to my analyris, Is nothing but valerianate of amyloxide. Every 

* Qy. Confectionery? 
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one must recollect the insupportable smell of rotten apples which 
fills the laboratory whilst making valerianic acid. By operating 
upon this raw distillate produced^ with diluted potash, valerianic 
acid is removed and an ether remains behind, which, diluted in 
Ave or six times its volume of spirits of wine, is possessed of the 
most pleasant flavor of apples. 

The essential oil* most abundant in the Exhibition was the pine- 
apple oil, which, as you well know, It nothing else but the buty- 
imte of etbyloxide. £ven in this combination, like in the former, 
the pleasant llaTor or scent it only attained by dilating the ether 
with alcohol. The butyric ether, which is employed in Gernumy 
to flayor bad rum, is employed in England to flavor an acidulated 
drink called pineapple ale. For this purpose th^ generally do 
not employ pure butyric add, but a product obtained by saponifica- 
tion of butter, and subsequent distillation of the soap with concen- 
trated sulphuric acid and alcohol ; which product contains, besides 
the butyric ether, other ethers, but nevertheless can be used for 
flavoring spirits. The sample I analyzed was purer, and appeared 
to have been made with pure butyric ether. 

Decomposed with potash and changed into silver salt, it gave 

0.4404 gram, of sOvsr salt ss f.S4S7 gram, of dlvsr. 

The percentage of silver in the bu^yrate of silver is, according to 

Thtoiy Xsperlmant 
55.88 55.88 

Both English and French exhibitors have also sent samples of 
cognac oil and grape oil, which are employed to flavor the common 
sorts of brandy. As these samples were very small, I was prevented 
from making an accurate analysis. However, I am certain that 
the grape oil is a combination of amyl, diluted with much alcohol ; 
since, when acted upon with concentrated sulphuric acid, and the 
oil firaed from alcohol by washing it with water, it gave amylsul- 
phuric add, which was identified by the analysis of the salt of 
barytes. 

1.2690 gram, of amylsulphate of barytes gave 0.6825 gram, of sul- 
phate of barytea. This corresponds to 46.82 per cent of sulphate 

of barytes. 

Amylsulphate of barytes, crystallized with two equivalents of 
water, contains, according to the analysis of Cahours and Kekule, 

* The writer means ether 1 
33* 
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46.96 per cent, of sulphate of barytes. It is curious to find here a 
body, which, on account of it8 noxious smell, is removed with great 
care from spirituous liquors, to be applied under a different form 
for the purpose of imparting to them a plea.«!ant flavor. 
^ I must needs here also mention the artificial oil of bitter almonds. 
When Mit.<cherlich, in the year 1834, discovort'd the nitrobenzole, 
he would not have dreamed that this product would be manufac- 
tured for the purpose of perfumery, and, after twenty years, appear 
in fine labelled samples at the London KscbiUlion.* It U true tint 
«Yen nt the Ume of the diioorery of nitrobensole, he pointed oat the 
striking ■imilnrity of its emell to that of the oil of Idtter nlmonds. 
HoweTer, at that time, the only known aoaroee for obtaining this 
body were the oompressed gases and the distillation of bencoio acid, 
consequently the eztravaganoe of its price banlihed any idea of em- 
ploying bensole as a sabstitate for oil of bitter almonds. However, 
in the year 1846, 1 suooeeded, by means of the aniline-reaction, in 
ascertaining the existence of benzole in common coal-tar oil ; and in 
the year 1849, O. B. Mansfield proved, by careful experiments, that 
benzole can be won without difiJculty in great quantity from coal- 
tar oil. In his essay, which contains many interesting details about 
the practical use of benzole, he speaks likewise of the possibility of 
soon obtaining the sweet-scented nitrobenzole in great quantity. 
The Exhibition* has proved that this observation has not been left 
unnoticed by the perfumers. Among French perfumeries we have 
found, under the narne of artificial oil of bitter almonds, and under 
the still more poetical name of "essence de mirbano," several 
samples of essential oils, which are no more uor less than nitroben- 
zole. I was not able to obtain accurate details about the extent of 
this branch of manufacture, which seems to be of some importance. 
In London, this article is manufactured with success. The appa- 
.ratus employed is that of ]£ansield, which is very simple : it con- 
sists of a large glass worm, the upper extremity of which divides 
in two branches of tubes, which are provided with ftmnds. Through 
one of these fiinnels passes a stream of concentrated nitric acid ; 
the other is destined as a receiver of bensole, which, for this purpose, 
requires not to be quite pure ; at the angle from where the two 
tubes branch out, the two bodies meet together, and instantly the 
chemical combination takes place, which cools sufllciently by pass- 
ing through the glass worm. The product is afterwards washed 

♦ Of 1861. 
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with water, and some diluted solution of carbonate of soda; it is 
then ready for use. Notwithstanding the great physical similarity 
between nitrobenzole and oil of bitter almonds, there is yet a slight 
difference in smell which can be detected by an experienced nose. How- 
ever, nitrobenzole is very useful in scenting soap, and might be em- 
ployed with great advantage by confectioners and cooks, particularly 
on account of its safety, being entirely free from prussic acid. 

There were, besides the above, several other artificial oils ; they 
all, however, were more or less complicated, and in so small quan- 
tities tbat it was impossible to ascertain their exact nature, and it 
was doabtftil whether they bad the same origin as the former. 

The application of organic chemistry to perfiunery is quite new ; 
it is probable that the study of all the ethers or ethereal combina- 
tions already known, and of those which the ingenuity of the chemist 
is daily discoTering, will enlarge the sphere of their practical appli- 
cations. The capryl-ethers lately discoTered by Bouis, are remark- 
able for their aromatic smells (the acetate of capryl-oxide is pos- 
sessed of the most intense and pleasant smell), and they promise a 
large harTCSt to the manufacturers of perfumes. 

[If the word *^ flavor'' had been used by the various authors who 
have written upon this subject, in the place of the word "perfume," 
and the word **e/Aer'' in plate of "oil" and "essential oil," the 
disiiemination of an erroneous idea would have been prevented ; the 
word perfume, applied to pear oil, pineapple oil, &c., implies, and 
the general tenor of the remarks of the writers leads the reader to 
infer, that these substances are used by perfumers, who not only do 
not, but cannot, use them in their trade, because these artificial es- 
sences or ethers, when poured upon a handkerchief and held to the 
nose, act, as is well known, like chloroform, producing also most 
serious irritation of the air-pipes. 

But for fwaoring nectar, losenges, sweetmeats, these ethers, 
or oils as the writers term them, are extensively used, and quite in 
accordance with assertions of Hoftnann, Flayfidr, Fehling, and Bas- 
tick. However, the glorious achievements of modern chemistry 
have not lost anything by this misapplication of a trade term. — 
SxPTiMtrs PisesB.] 
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Absorbent powders, S32 
Absorption, II 
Acacia — cassie, 82 

sachet, 2A1 

pomade, 310 
Acoustic automata, 48 
Act of Parliament, singular, 2Q 
Alcohol, test for, in essential oils, 
872 

Alhambra perfume, 219 
Alloxan, aiQ 
Allspice, TA 
Almond cream, 277 

meal, 281 

paste, 286 

soap, 220 
Almonas, otto of, 26 

artificial, Ifi 
Amandine, 28S 
Ambre, extraite d', 185 
Ambergris, 182 

essence, 185. 
Ambrette, grains d', 121 
Ambrosial cream, 278 
Ammonia, 204 
Amour, bouquet d', 219 
Analogy of color, sound, and 

smell, 
Anise, 12 

Annual produce of scents, 62 
Anointing, 15j 12 
Aromatic vinegar, 210 
Astringent extract of rosea and 

rosemary, 253 
Athenian water, 352 
Artificial odors, 381 

Balm, 78 

Balls, camphor, 3DQ 



Balls, soap, 268 

almond, Mi 
Balsam, Z8 

of Tolu, 2a 

to detect adulteration, 
in, 12 

of Mecca, 22 

of Peru, 1411 

of Neroli, 314 

of flowers, 313 
Bandoline, 354 
Batons, white, 317 
Bay, sweet, 8Q 

rum, 352 
Bears' grease, 312 
Ben or oehn oil, 308 
Benzoic acid, 82 
Benzoin, or benjamin, 81 

flowers of, 82 

pomade and oil, 311 
Bergamot, 80 
Black cosmetic, 817 
Blanc de perle, 335 
Bloom of roses, 336 
Blue for veins, 34D. 
Blush, sympathetic, 34Q 
Bookmarks, perfumed, 25Q 
Bouquets of chord, G, C, F, 44 
Bouquets, 217 

d 'Amour, 219 

d'Andorre, 219 

Bosphorus, 219 

Buckingham Palace, 22Q 

Caroline, 22Q 

des D^lices, 22Q 

Ess, 221 

Esterhazv, 221 

Guards, 225 

Hunt, 221 
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Bouquets, International, of all 
Nations, 222 

Isle of Wight, m 

Jockey Club, 22& 

Leap year, 232 

Mar^chale, 230 

Montpellier, 231 

mousseline, 231 

Reine d'Angleterre, 228 

du Roi, 233 

Spring Flowers, 236 

West End, 238 

Yacht Club, 233 
Botot, eau de, 84S 
Borax and myrrh, 847, 212 
Breath lozenges, 850 
Brier, sweet, 85 

essence of, 9fi 
Brown cosmetic, 817 
Briiler, eau 2^ 

Camphor, 86 

balls, 800 

chalk, 3ifi 

ice, 291 

paste, 301 

refined, 86 

soap, 2Z0 
Candles, fragrant, 20 
Cannes, scat of the art, 52 
Cantharidcs lotion, 353 
Caprice de la mode, 231 
Caraway, 85 
Carmine, 837 
Cascarilla, 85 
Cassie, 82 

oil of, 88 

extract of, 88 
Cassolettes, 251 
Castor, 18S 

oil cream, 313 
to detect, 371 
Catharine II's rouge, 335 
Cedar, 90 

extract, 91 
Cedrat, 91 
Cedria, 91 
Censer, the, 252 
Chapel Royal, frankincense, 21 
Charcoal in pastils, 257 

tooth-powder, 846 
Ch&ssis en verre, 21 



Cherry lip-salve, 302 

tooth-paste, 348 
Chord of odors, 44 
Chypre, eau de, 220 

sachet, 243 
Cinnamon, 92 

artificial otto of, 92 
Circassian cream, 213 
Citron, 93 

seste, 113 
Citronella, 93 
Civet, 185 

extract, 188 
Clove-pink, 146 
Cloves, 94 

Cold cream, roses, 29^ 

almond, 292 

camphor, 297 

violet, 292 
Cologne, eau de, 222 
Coloring in volatile oils, 874 
Colors, 352 

black, 3^ 

brown, 868 

brown-red, 382 

green, 358 

mauve, 380 

red, 380 

rose, 360 

violet, 380 

yellow, 359 
Composition of perfumes < 

covered, 115 
Consumption of perfumes, 59 
Cosmetics, black, 317 

brown, 317 
Court nosegay, the, 220 
Crfeme de mauve, 355 
Crystallized cream, 313 
Cucumber, 95 

milk of, 293 

pomade, 299 

Dandelion milk, 292 
Dentifrice, 348 
Depilatory, 330 

sulphuret of barium, 330 

hernandia, 331 
Detection of castor oil, 371 

alcohol in otto, 372 

fusel oil, 372 

poppy oil, 822 
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Determine, the value of soaps, to, 

379 
Dill, 95 

water, 95 
Discord of smells, 41 
Distillation, 6fi 
Diversity of perfume, SSfi 
Divine, pomade, 800 
Dry perfumes, 24ft 
Drying house, 242 
Duality of odor, 124 
Dyes for the hair, ai8 



Earths, their odor, 49 
£au de botot, MB 

Sour brfller, 232 
e Cologne, 222 
de Chypre, 22ft 
de luce, 2Q1 
des millefleurs, 229 
de mousseline, 2M 
de Portugal, 133 
Economical scents, 175 
Egg julep, 3M 
Eglantine, 96 
Elder, 96 

milk of. 292 
water, 9fi 
Emulsincs, 2H3 
au jasmin, 2B1 
violette, 2SI 
Emulsions, 289 
Enfleurage, 21 
Erin, flowers of, 224 
Espagne, peau d', 248 
Ess bouquet, 221 
Essence of ambergris, ISfi 
almond, 21 
bay, 8Q 
bergamot, 8ft 
brier, sweet, fifi 
cassie, 81 
castor, lfi9 
cedar, 91 
cedrat, 91 
civet, 188 
clove, 94 
cucumber, 93 
eglantine, 9fi 
geranium, 99 
heliotrope, Iftl 



Essence of honeysuckle, 193 

hovenia, IM 

jasmine, 106 

jonquil, liil 

lavender, HI 

lemon, 113 

lilac, 112 

lily of valley, UB 

of magnolia, 119 

mignonette, 12ft 

musk, 202 

myrtle, 122 

narcissus, 124 

neroli, 126 

orange flower, 131 

peel, Portugal, 132 

orris, 134 

patchouly, IM 

pears, 3fi& 

pea, sweet, 132 

peppermint, 138 

pineapple, 144, 384 

pink, clove, 14fi 

quince, 386 

rondeletia, 233 

rose de pommade, 131 
triple, IM 
white, 134 
twin, 133 
moss, 133 
tea, 134 
yellow, 134 

santai, 131 

tonquin bean, 163 

tuberose, 1G5 

vanilla, 161 

verbena, 168 

verveine, 169 

violet, pure, 171 
wood, 232 

wall-flower, 124 

winter green, 125 

volkameria, 123 
Essential oil. See Essence, &c., 

also Otto, &c. 
Esterhazy bouquet, 221 
Estimation of soap, 379 
Eugenie's nosegay, 221 
Evelyn at Montpellier, 231 
Exhibition of 1851, 24 
Expression, 64 

Extract. See Essence and Otto. 
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Face powder, 832 

Farm of roses, 148 

Fennel, 91 

Flag, sweet, 97 

Fleur d'ltalie, 22fi 

Flower farming statistics, 52 

farms, 120 
Flowers of Erin, 224 

extract of, 225 

of May, 232 

of spring, 236 
Flora bouquet, 225 
Fountain flnger-ring, 289 
Frangipani, origin of, 22 

plants at Kew, 

sachet, 2M 
Frankincense at Chapel Royal, 21 

at Westminster Abbey, 21 

is olibanum, 130 
Fullers' earth soap, 273- 
Fusel oil, to detect, 812 

Bastick on, 883 
Fumigating paper, 259 

ribbon of Bruges, 2fil 
Fumigation, antiseptic, iS. 

Gamut of odors, i2 
Garland, the volunteers', 288 
Gems, scenting, 25Q 
G«ranium-rosy, 92 
Gloves, perfumed, 24 
Glycerine jelly, 288 

lotion, 2M 

bandoline, 224. 

balsam, 801 
Golden hair powder, 831 

rose and the Pope, 22 
Grasse, seat of the art, 52 
Grease, inodorous, 3115 

purifying, 307 
Guards' bouquet, 225 

Hair, change in color, 320 

Marie Antoinette, 321 
Orsini, 323 
dyes, 318 

Arabian, 319 
litharge, 321 
should be avoided, 828 
Turkish, 326 
with mordant, brown, 
321 



Hair wash, 851 

astringent, 853 
Athenian, 352 
bay rum, 352 
rosemary, 353 
saponaceous, 853 
vegetable, 852 
Hay, new-mown, 224 
Hediosmia, IQQ 
Heliotrope, lOQ 
extract of, 101 
pomade, 815 
sachet, 244 
Henna, 312 
Honey paste, 285 

soap, 271 
Honeysuckle, 1^ 

essence of, 103 
Hongroise pomade, 816 
Hovenia, 104 

Ice, camphor, 297 

Incense, origin of the use, 252 

powder, 255 

Scripture simile, 14 ' 
Inodorous grease, 305 
International bouquet, 232 
Iris, m 

Isle of Wight bouquet, 232 

Japanese perfume, 228 
Jasmine, Alphonse Xarr at sale 
of, 106 

extract, 106. 

inimitable, 32 

otto of, 105 
Jelly, glycerine, 288 
Jockey Club bouquet, 226 
Jonquil, 101 

Kew Garden nosegay, 222 
Kisses, stolen, 222 
Kohol, 325 
Kus-kus, 172 

Lait, virginal, 223 
Lamp, the perfume, 258 
Laurel, 108 
Lavender, 108 

cultivation of, 109 

essence of, 112 

millefleurs, 222 
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Lavender sachet, 2il 

spike oil in, 112 

water, 112 
Lemon, IIB. 

grass, 11^ 

purification of, 113 

scented, 116 
Leap-year bouquet, 2E2 
Lilac, white, 111 
Lily, 111 

of the valley, US 
Lip salve, 301 

cherry, 202 

white, 301 
Lisbon water, 133 
Lotion, Dr. Locock's hair, 363 

cantharides, 353 

glycerine, 224 
Louis XIV, his orange trees, 131 
Lozenges, breath, 850 
LucuUus and the rose, li^Q 
Lustral fluid, 316 

Mace, 118, 129 
Maceration, 10 
Magnolia, US 
Mar^chale bouquet, 280 

sachet, 244 
Marjoram, llli 
Marren's experiments, 56 
Marrow pomatum, 314 
Mauve, crfeme de, 355 
May flowers, 232 
Meadow, sweet or queen, 113 
Meal, almond, 287 

pistachio, 2SI 
Mecca balm, 13 
Medicated soaps, 280 
Melissa, IS 

Morcutio Frangipani, 26 
Mignonette, 120 
Milleflcurs, eau des, 229 

lavender, 230 

sachet, 2i5i 
Milk baths, 33 
Milk of nuts, 2S3 

almonds, 232 

cucumber, 233 

dandelion, 232 

elder, 232 

pistachio, 223 

roses, 230 



Mint, 121 
Miribane, 16 
Mock orange, 163 
Mode, caprice de la, 231 
Montpellier bouquet, 231 

Evelyn at, 231 
Mouldiness, perfumes prevent, 

sai 

Mousseline des Indes, 112 

eau de, 231 
Mouth-washes, 34a 

botot, 348 

camphorated Cologne, 343 

myrrh and borax, 343 

styptic, 343 

violet, 348 
Muse, extrait de, 202 
Musk, 183 

as a medicine, 190 

Assam, 202 

deer, 131 

cabardien, 202 

Empress Josephine's, 201 

extract, 202 

grub, 136 

habits and life, 136 

sachet, 244 

seed, 121 
Myrrh, 122 

otto of, 123 

tooth-powder, 341 
Myrtle, 122 

Nail powder, 841 
Naples soap, 218 
Narcissus, 124 
Neroli, petal, 124 

bigarade, 126 

esprit, 126 

origin of the term, 128 
Neutralization of odors, 41 
New-mown hay, 224 
Njavi oil, 303 
Nocturnal flowers, 56 
Nosegay, the court, 220 

Eugenie's, 221 

Kew Garden, 223 

tulip, 237 
Nutmeg, 128 

Octaves of odors, 38 
Odoriferous species of plants, 51 

34 
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Odors, artificial, 381 

gamut of, i2 

theory of, 31 
Oil of behn, 808 

njavi, aOS 
Oiling the hair, 3M 
Oils, essential. See Otto, &c., 

and £s8KNCE, &c. 
Ointment, the precious, 10^ 303 
Olfactory nerve, tutoring the, 234 
Olibanum, IM 
Olivine, 2M 
Olla podrida sachet, 21fi 
Opiate tooth paste, 348 
Orange flower, 126 

essence of, 132 

water, 121 
Orangery at Sydney, 121 
Origin of perfumery, 14 
Orris, extract of, IM 
O^selets of Cyprus, 253 
Otto of allspice, 24 

almond, 1^ 

anise, II 

balm, Z8 

bay, m 

bcrgamot, 80 

caraway, 86 

cascarilla, 85 

cassia, SI 

cedar, 2Q | 
cinnamon, 92 
citron, 23 
citronella, 93 
cloves, 04 
cucumber, 26 
eucalyptus, Hfi 
gaultneria, 114 
geranium, 22 

i'asmine, 106 
^uskus, 112 
lavender, 102 
lemon, 114 
lemon-grass, 116 
mace, 118 
marjoram, 119 
meadow sweet, 112 
mint, 121 
myrrh, 123 
neroli, 124 
nutmeg, 130 
patchouly, 13^ 



Otto of peppermint, 139 
pimento, 146 
Portugal, IM 
rhodium, IM 
rose, 148 
rosemary, IM 
rosewood, 146 
rue, 166 
santal, 168 
thyme, 168 
verbena, 116, 168 
vitivert, 113 
winter-green, 125 
Otto, the odorous principle, 217 
changed, 3^2 
not au oil, 218 
pipette, 66 
rose soap, 226 
Ottos, quantity imported, 180 
boiling and congealing, 366 
yielded by plants, 365 

Palm, 134 

Paper, perfumed letter, 250 

fumigating, 262 
Parafl5ne, MiR 
Paste, almond, 286 
honey, 2M 
pistacho, 281 
Pastil's, Piesse's, 266 
] yellow, 254 
Patchouly, IM 

origin of its use, 136 
sachet, 246 
Pea, sweet, 137 
Peau d'Espagne, 248 
Pears, essence of, 887 
Pencil water, 829 
Peppermint, 138 
Percolating process, 128 
Perfume lamp, 268 
Alhambra, 212 
a Japanese, 228 
Perfumea bookmarks, 260 
Perfumes, first introduced, 31 

in all climate8,j51 
Per fumuSj 263 
Pistachio nut meal, 282 

milk, 223 
Peru, balsam of, 140 
Petit grain neroli, 126 
Piesse, twin rose, 163 
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Piesse, posy, 235 
Pimento, IM 
Pineapple, IM 

essence, 
Pink, IM 

essence of clove, 1A& 

saucers, S33 

wool, aaa 

Pipette, 6& 

Pneumatic proceea, 178 
Pomade acacia, 810 

baton, 317 

bears' grease, 812 

benzoin, 311 

castor oil, 818 

Circassian, 813 

cosmetics, 817 

crystallized, 818 

divine, 3QQ 

of flowers, 

hard stick, 817 

heliotrope, 315 

hongroise, 316 

jasmine, IM 

lustra], 816 

marrow, 314 

millefleur, 

of neroli, 314 

orange, 12A 

origin of term, 3M 

philocome, 315 

rose, IM 

tonquin, 311 

tuberose, 165 

vanilla, Ml 

violet, 171, Ml 
Pomatum, washed, 8fi 
Portugal, eau de, 188 

sachet, 215 
Posy, Piesse's, 236 
Pot-pourri sachet, 246. 
Powder, absorbent, 832 

blanc, 331 

face, 832 

golden hair, 821 

nail, 811 

pistachio nut, 888 

toilet, 388 
puffs, 332 
rose, 331 
for sachets, 241 
tooth, 818 



Powder, violet, 883 
Powerful odors become inodor- 
ous, 46 
Precious ointment, 303 
Press, oil and tincture, 6S 
Preston salts, 2Q7 
Printaniers, 251 
Purifying grease, 306 

Queen Elizabeth's perfumes, 22 
Quince, essence of, 886 
Quinine dentifrice, 816 

Raspberry jam tree, 865 
Rezeda, m 
Rhodium, 146 
Ribbon of Bruges, 261 
Ring, fountain, 233 
Roi, bouquet du, 288 
Rondeletia, 238 

essence, 235 
Rose, 111 

attar of, 118 

bloom of, 886 

cold cream, 225 

esprit, 153 

essence of, Chinese, 151 
moss, 158 
tea, 151 
white, 151 

face powder, 331 

farms, 148 

milk of, 2DQ 

pickled, 152 

Piesse's twin, 153 

pomade, IM 

sachet, 216 

soap, 261 

vinegar, 212 

water, 152 

wine, 147 

wood, HI 
Rosemary, 151 

water, 165 
Rouges, 332 
Rue, 156 

in Newgate, 156 
Rum, bay, 862 
Rum-ether, 386 
Rusma, 330 
Rypophagon soap, 228 
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Sachet powders, 211 

acacia, 241 

Chypre, 243. 

frangipani, 21E 

heliotrope, 241 

lavender, 244 

marechale, 214 

millcfleur, 21^ 

mousseline, 215 

**no name," 211 

oUa podrida, 2M 

patchouly, 245 

Portugal, 215 

pot-pourri, 21fi 

rose, 21fi 

verveine, 247 

violet, 2ia 

vitivert, 212 
Sage, IM 
Salte, crystal, 205 

inexhaustible, 201 

Preston, 201 

smelling, 201 
Sand soap, 211 
Santal, 156 

extrait de, 158 

sachet, 21fi 

wood, 156 
Saponaceous cream, 271 
Sassafras, 159 
Scenting gems, 260 

shells, 251 
Schnouda, 340 

Scripture, perfumes mentioned 

in, n 
Secretion of odor, 51 
Sensitiveness of the olfactories, 

40 

Spike, 159 
Spikenard, 159 
Smelling neglected, M 

salts, 201 
Snuff, 208 
Soap, almond, 270 

at Pompeii, 2S2 

ball scoop, 2Q& 

camphor, 270 

Castile, 251 

citron, 211 

curd, 264 

estimation of, SIO 

excise duty on, 263 



Soap frame and gauges, 255 
frangipani, 277 
fullers' earth, 272 
honey, 221 
juniper tar, 2&1 
marine, 251 
medicated, 280 
melting-pan, 2fifi 
musk, 275 
Naples, 278 

noticed in Scriptures, 262 

oil, 255 

orange, 276 

palm, 255 

patchouly, 277 

planU, 282 

press and die, 252 

powder, 278 

remolting, 255 

rose, 275 

rypophagon, 278 

sand, 271 

santal, 276 

spermaceti, 276 

soft, 255 

stone, 282 

transparent soft, 279 
hard, 279 

value of, 880 

Windsor, white, 271 
brown, 271 

yellow, 265 
Soaps, scented cold, 278 

all colors, 275 
Soaping the plane, 273 
Socrates on scents, Id 
Sponge, 85a 
Spirit, Arnall on, 871 

grape and corn, 225 

the right to use, 227 
Spring flowers, 236 
Statistics of flower farming, 59 
Still-room, 31j 55 
Stills, French, 67 

syphon, 6S 
Storax, 159 

tincture of, 152 
Stolen kisses, 229 
Styptic botanic, 519 
Suave, 236 
SuflStus, 255 
Sumbul, m 
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Swans'-down puffs, 832 
Sweetbrier, 06 
Sweet pea, 187 
Syphon still, S8 
Syringa, IM 

Talc, calcined, 386 
Tap funnel, 6fi 

Temple, Sir "W., essays of, S2 
Th^rme, IM 
Toilet vinegar, 21A 
Tolu, balsam of, 73 
Tonquin bean, IM 

extract, IQLl 
Tooth-paste, 348 
Tooth-powders, SM 

borax and myrrh, 347 

camphorated chalk, 346 

charcoal, MSl 

cuttle-fish, 342 

farina, Piesse's, 317 

homoeopathic, Ml 

Mialhc's 346 

Peruvian, Ml 

quinine, M& 

rose, 348 
Trade secrets, M 
Transparent soap, 229 
Triple extrait de rose, IM 
Tuberose, 165 

extract, IM 
Tulip nosegay, 237 
Turkish hair dye, 326 
Tutoring the olfactory nerve, 2M 
Twin rose, IM 

Vanilla, 166 

extract of, 162 

quantity imported, 162 
Veins, blue for, MQ. 
Verbena or lemon-grass, 115 

true, 168 
Verveine, 168 

extract, 168 

sachet, 242 
Vinaigre de Cologne, 214 

i la rose, 212 
Vinegar, aromatic, 211 

cosmetic, 21A 



Vinegar, four thieves', 213 

Henry's, 211 

hygienic, 213 

violette, 21i 
Violet, 169 

essence, 171 

imitation, 122 
wood, 232 

farms, 120 

otto of, 170 

pomade, 111 

sachet, 2iS 
Virginal, lait, 223 
Vitivert, 122 

essence, 122 

otto of, 123 

sachet, 212 
Volkameria, 173 
Volunteers' garland, 238 

Wall-flower, 123 

essence, 174 
Washed pomatum, 82 
Water, Athenian, 3i22 

dill, 95 

elder, 22 

Hungary, 155 

lavender, 112 

Lisbon, 133 

myrtle, 122 

orange, 122 

pencil, 329 

rose, 152 

rosemary, 851 

walnut, 329 
Water-cosmetic, 317 
West End bouquet, 238 
Wet bottles, evil of, 133 
White rose, IM 
Windsor soap, 221 

musk, 202 
Winter-green, 124 

Iceland, 175 
Woodbine, 103 
Wood violet, 232 

Yacht Club bouquet, 288 
Yasmyn, 1Q5 
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